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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In offering to the public a new book upon a subject 
so trite as Ethics, it seems desirable to indicate clearly 
at the outset its plan and purpose. Its distinctive 
characteristics may be first given negatively. It is 
not, in the main, metaphysical or psychological: at the 
same time it is not dogmatic or directly practical; it 
does not deal,-^except by way of illustration, with the 
history of ethical thought: in a sense it might be said 
to be not even critical, since it is only quite incidentally 
that it offers any criticism of the systems of indivi¬ 
dual moralists. It claims to be an examination, at 
once expository and critical, of the different methods 
of obtaining reasoned convictions as to what ought 
to be done which are to be found—either explicit 
or implicit—in the moral consciousness of mankind 
generally: and which, from time to time, have been 
developed, either singly or in combination, by indi¬ 
vidual thinkers, and worked up into the systems now 
historical. 

1 have avoided the inquiry into the Origin of the 
Moral Faculty—which has perhaps occupied a dis¬ 
proportionate amount of the attention of modem 
moralists—by the simple assumption (which seems to 
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be made implicitly in all ethical reasoning) that there 
is something under any given circumstances which it 
is right or reasonable to do, and that this may be 
known. If it be admitted that we now have the 
faculty of knowing this, it appears to me that the 
investigation of the historical antecedents of this 
cognition, and of its relation to other elements of the 
mind, no more properly belong to Ethics than the 
corresponding questions as to the cognition of Space 
belong to Geometry. I make, however, no further 
assumption as to the nature of the object of ethical 
knowledge: and hence my treatise is not dogmatic: 
all the different methods developed in it are expounded 
and criticised from a neutral position, and as impar¬ 
tially as possible. And thus, though my treatment 
of the subject is, in a sense, more practical than that 
of many moralists, since I am occupied from first to 
last in considering how conclusions are to be rationally 
reached in the familiar matter of our common daily 
life and actual practice; still, my immediate object— 
to invert Aristotle’s phrase—is not Practice but Know¬ 
ledge. I have thought that the predominance in the 
minds of moralists of a desire to edify has impeded the 
real progress of ethical science: and that this would 
be benefited by an application to it of the same dis¬ 
interested curiosity to which we chiefly owe the great 
discoyeries of physics. It is in this spirit that I have 
endeavoured to compose the present work: and with 
this view I have desired to concentrate the reader’s 
attention, from first to last, not on the practical results 
to which our methods lead, but on the methods them¬ 
selves. I have wished to put aside temporarily the 
urgent need which we all feel of finding and adopting 
the true method of determining what we ought to 
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do; and to consider simply what conclusions will be 
rationally reached if we start with certain ethical 
premises, and with what degree of certainty and 
precision. 

I ought to mention that Chapter iv. of Book i. has 
been reprinted (with considerable modifications) from 
the Contemporary Review, in which it originally ap¬ 
peared as an article on “Pleasure and Desire.” And 
I cannot conclude without a tribute of thanks to my 
friend Mr Yenn, to whose kindness in accepting the 
somewhat laborious task of reading and criticising my 
work, both before and during its passage through the 
press, I am indebted for several improvements in my 
exposition. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In preparing this work for the second edition, I 
have found it desirable to make numerous alterations 
and additions. Indeed the extent which these have 
reached is so considerable, that I have thought it well 
to publish them in a separate form, for the use of 
purchasers of my first edition. On one or two points 
I have to acknowledge a certain change of view; 
which is partly at least due to criticism. For in¬ 
stance, in ch. 4 of Bk. i. (on “ Pleasure and Desire ”), 
which has been a good deal criticised by Prof. Bain 
and others, although I still retain my former opinion 
on the psychological question at issue, I have been led 
to take a different view of the relation of this question 
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to Ethics; and in fact § 1 of this chapter as it at 
present stands directly contradicts the corresponding 
passage in the former edition. So again, as regards 
the following chapter, on ‘ Free-Will,’ though I have 
not exactly found that the comments which it has 
called forth have removed my difficulties in dealing 
with this time-honoured problem, I have become con¬ 
vinced that I ought not to have crudely obtruded these 
difficulties on the reader, while professedly excluding the 
consideration of them from my subject. In the present 
edition therefore I have carefully limited myself to 
explaining and justifying the view that I take of the 
practical aspect of the question. I have further been 
led, through study of the Theory of Evolution in its 
application to practice, to attach somewhat more 
importance to this theory than I had previously done; 
and also in several passages of Bks. in. and iv. to 
substitute ‘well-being’ for ‘happiness,’ in my ex¬ 
position of that implicit reference to some further 
end and standard which reflection on the Morality of 
Common Sense continually brings into view. This 
latter change however (as I explain in the concluding 
chapter of Book in.) is not ultimately found to have 
any practical effect. I have also modified my view 
of ‘objective rightness,’ as the reader will see by 
comparing Bk. i. c. 1, § 3 with the corresponding pas¬ 
sage in the former edition; but here again the 
alteration has no material importance. In my ex¬ 
position of the Utilitarian principle (Bk. iv. c. 1) I 
have shortened the cumbrous phrase ‘greatest hap¬ 
piness of the greatest number’ by omitting—as its 
author ultimately advised—the last four words. And 
finally, I have yielded as far as I could to the ob¬ 
jections that have been strongly urged against the 
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concluding chapter of the treatise. The main dis¬ 
cussion therein contained still seems to me indis¬ 
pensable to the completeness of the work; but I have 
endeavoured to give the chapter a new aspect by 
altering its commencement, and omitting most of the 
concluding paragraph. 

The greater part, however, of the new matter in 
this edition is merely explanatory and supplementary. 
I have endeavoured to give a fuller and clearer account 
of my views on any points on which I either have 
myself seen them to be ambiguously or inadequately 
expressed, or have found by experience that they were 
liable to be misunderstood. Thus in Bk. I. c. 2, I have 
tried to furnish a rather more instructive account than 
my first edition contained of the mutual relations of 
Ethics and Politics. Again, even before the appearance 
of Mr Leslie Stephen’s interesting review in Fraser 
(March, 1875), I had seen the desirability of explain¬ 
ing further my general view of the * Practical Reason,’ 
and of the fundamental notion signified by the terms 
‘ right,’ ‘ ought,’ &c. With this object I have entirely 
rewritten c. 3 of Book i., and made considerable 
changes in c. 1. Elsewhere, as in cc. 6 and 9 of Book I., 
and c. 6 of Book il, I have altered chiefly in order 
to make my expositions more clear and symmetrical. 
This is partly the case with the considerable changes 
that I have made in the first three chapters of 
Book m.; but I have also tried to obviate the ob¬ 
jections brought by Professor Calderwood 1 against 
the first of these chapters. The main part of this 
Book (cc. 4—12) has been but slightly altered; 
but in c. 13 (on ‘Philosophical Intuitionism’), which 
has been suggestively criticized by more than one 

* Cf. Ulind, No. n. 
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writer, I have thought it expedient to give a more 
direct statement of my own opinions; instead of 
confining myself (as I did in the first edition) to com¬ 
ments on those of other moralists. C. 14 again 
has been considerably modified; chiefly in order to 
introduce into it the substance of certain portions of 
an article on ‘Hedonism and Ultimate Good,’ which 
I published in Mind (No. v.). In Book iv. the changes 
(besides those above mentioned) have been inconsider¬ 
able; and have been chiefly made in order to remove 
a misconception which I shall presently notice, as to 
my general attitude towards the three Methods which 
I am principally occupied in examining. 

In revising my work, I have endeavoured to profit 
as much as possible by all the criticisms on it that have 
been brought to my notice, whether public or private 1 . 
I have frequently deferred to objections, even when 
they appeared to me unsound, if I thought I could 
avoid controversy by alterations to which I was myself 
indifferent. Where I have been unable to make the 
changes required, I have usually replied, in the text or 
the notes, to such criticisms as have appeared to me 
plausible, or in any way instructive. In so doing, I 
have sometimes referred by name to opponents, where 
I thought that, from their recognised position as 
teachers of the subject, this would give a distinct 
addition of interest to the discussion; but I have been 
careful to omit such reference where experience has 
shewn that it would be likely to cause offence. The 
book is already more controversial than I could wish; 
and I have therefore avoided encumbering it with any 

1 Among unpublished criticisms I ought especially to mention the valuable 
suggestions that I have reoeived from Mr Carveth Read; to whose assistance in 
revising the present edition many of my corrections are due. 
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polemics of purely personal interest. For this reason 
I have generally left unnoticed such criticisms as have 
been due to mere misapprehensions, against which I 
thought I could effectually guard in the present edition. 
There is, however, one fundamental misunderstanding, 
on which it seems desirable to say a few words. I find 
that more than one critic has overlooked or disregarded 
the account of the plan of my treatise, given in 
the original preface and in § 5 of the introductory 
chapter: and has consequently supposed me to be 
writing as an assailant of two of the methods which I 
chiefly examine, and a defender of the third. Thus 
one of my reviewers seems to regard Book m. (on In- 
tuitionism) as containing mere hostile criticism from 
the outside : another has constructed an article on the 
supposition that my principal object is the ‘suppression 
of Egoism’: a third has gone to the length of a 
pamphlet under the impression (apparently) that the 
‘main argument’ of my treatise is a demonstration of 
Universalistic Hedonism. I am concerned to have 
caused so much misdirection of criticism : and I have 
carefully altered in this edition the passages which I 
perceive to have contributed to it. The Morality that 
I examine in Book in. is my own morality as much 
as it is any man’s: it is, as I say, the * Morality of 
Common Sense,’ which I only attempt to represent in 
so far as I share it; I only place myself outside it 
either (1) temporarily, for the purpose of impartial 
criticism, or (2) in so far as I am forced beyond it by a 
practical consciousness of its incompleteness. I have 
certainly criticized this morality unsparingly: but I 
conceive myself to have exposed with equal unreserve 
the defects and difficulties of the hedonistic method 
(cf. especially cc. 3, 4 of Bk. il and c. 5 of Bk. iv.). 
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And as regards the two hedonistic principles, I do not 
hold the reasonableness of aiming at happiness gene¬ 
rally with any stronger conviction than I do that of 
aiming at one’s own. It was no part of my plan to call 
special attention to this “ Dualism of the Practical 
Reason” as I have elsewhere called it: but I am sur¬ 
prised at the extent to which my view has perplexed 
even those of my critics who have understood it. I 
had imagined that they would readily trace it to the 
source from which I learnt it, Butler’s well-known 
Sermons. I hold with Butler that “ Reasonable Self- 
love and Conscience are the two chief or superior 
principles in,the nature of man,” each of which we 
are under a “ manifest obligation ” to obey : and I do 
not (I believe) differ materially from Butler in my view 
either of reasonable self-love, or—theology apart—of its 
relation to conscience. Nor, again, do I differ from 
him in regarding conscience as essentially a function of 
the practical Reason: “ moral precepts ”, he says in the 
Analogy (pt. ii. c. 8), “are precepts the reason of which 
we see.” My difference only begins when I ask 
myself, ‘What among the precepts of our common 
conscience do we really see to be ultimately reason¬ 
able?’ a question which Butler does not seem to 
have seriously put, and to which, at any rate, he has 
given no satisfactory answer. The answer that I 
found to it supplied the rational basis that I had long 
perceived to be wanting to the Utilitarianism of 
Bentjiam, regarded as an ethical doctrine: and thus 
enabled me to transcend the commonly received 
antithesis between Intuitionists and Utilitarians. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

§ 1. The boundaries of the study called Ethics are variously 
and often vaguely conceived: but they will be sufficiently 
defined for the purposes of the present treatise if a * Method 
of Ethics’ is explained to mean any rational procedure by 
which we determine Right Conduct or Practice in any parti¬ 
cular case. Of the two last terms ‘ Conduct * is preferable, as 
the Method of Right Practice would be more naturally under¬ 
stood as including Politics also 1 . 

Both Ethics and Politics are distinguished from positive 
sciences by having as their special and primary object to 
determine what ought to be, and not to ascertain what 
merely is. 

An objection is sometimes taken to the application of the 
term ‘Science* to such studies as these. It is said that a Science 
must necessarily have some department of actual existence for 
its subject-matter: and there is no doubt that the term 4 Moral 
Sciences ’ is frequently—perhaps more frequently—used to de¬ 
note studies that deal with the actually existent: viz. Psycho¬ 
logy, or a portion of it; what Mr Mill calls Ethology, or the 
inquiry into the laws of the formation of Character; and Soci- 
°l°gy, or (as it has been also termed) the Physiology of Society. 
It is the object of such studies to classify and explain the actual 

1 I use ‘Politics’ in its widest signification, to denote the science of Right or 
Good Legislation and Government, 

S. E. 
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phenomena, exhibited either by individual human beings con¬ 
sidered separately, or by the larger organizations of which they 
are elements. At the same time, comparatively few persons 
pursue these studies from pure curiosity, in order merely to 
ascertain what actually exists, has existed, or will exist in time. 
Most men wish not only to understand human action, but also 
to regulate it; and indeed almost all writers on man and 
society introduce at least incidentally practical suggestions, and 
criticisms passed from a practical point of view. They apply 
the ideas ‘good’ and 'bad/ ‘right* and ‘wrong,* to the 
conduct or institutions which they describe; and thus pass, 
sometimes half unconsciously, from the point of view of 
Psychology or Sociology to the point of view of Ethics or 
Politics. It is true that the mutual implication of the two 
kinds of study is, on any theory, very close and complete. Our 
view of what ought to be is derived, in all details, from our 
apprehension of what is: and the means of realizing our ideal 
can only be thoroughly learnt by a careful study of actual 
phenomena. Still it is clear that at any moment the actions 
which we ought to do, or the results at which we ought to aim, 
cannot as such fall within the scope of any of the above-men¬ 
tioned positive sciences. It is then, the systematic determina¬ 
tion of such actions or results which constitutes the special 
and distinct object of Ethics and Politics: and it is merely a 
verbal question whether we shall apply the name ‘science* 
to such systematic studies: though it is, of course, important 
that we should not confound them with the positive enquiries 
to which they bear respectively so close a relation. 

§ 2. In the language of the preceding section I could not 
avoid taking account of two different forms in which the funda¬ 
mental problem of Ethics is stated; the difference between 
which leads, as we shall presently see, to rather important 
consequences. Ethics is sometimes considered as an investi¬ 
gation of the true Moral laws or rational Rules of Conduct; 
sometimes as an enquiry into the nature of the ultimate End 
of human action, anciently known as the Bonum, or Summum 
Bonum. Either view can be extended so as to comprehend 
the other: but the former seems most easily applicable to 
ethical systems generally. For the Good that we investigate 
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in Ethics is limited to Practicable Good, as Aristotle says: 
we seek knowledge of the end in order to ascertain what 
actions are the right means to its attainment. Thus however 
prominent the notion of an Ultimate Good, other than volun¬ 
tary action of any kind, may be in our Ethical System, and 
whatever interpretation we may give to this notion, we must 
still arrive finally, in our ethical conclusions, at the determina¬ 
tion of Right or Reasonable rules of conduct. 

On the other hand, the second view of Ethics is not 
naturally applicable to those systems which consider rightness 
of conduct to consist in conformity to absolute rules. It is true 
that in this case we may say that the End is the action itself, 
or a certain quality of it, and not something outside of and con¬ 
sequent on the action—that, in short, Right conduct is itself 
the Ultimate Good : but in common language, when we speak of 
acting for an end, we mean something different from the action 
itself, some consequence of it. Again, among the moralists who 
hold that right action is always followed by consequences 
in themselves desirable, which may be regarded as in a cer¬ 
tain sense the end of the action; there are still many who 
maintain that our obligation to obey moral rules is not con¬ 
ditional on our knowledge of the end and of its connexion with 
the actions prescribed. The end, they say, is a Divine end, 
and not to be scrutinized by men : the rules are for us absolute. 
And this is probably the commonest conception of morality 
(as expressed in propositions) : that it is a system of absolute 
rules, prescribed by God through conscience, for obeying which 
no reason is to be asked or given, except that they are so 
prescribed. 

It is on account of the prevalence of the view just described, 
and the prominent place which it consequently occupies in my 
discussion, that in defining the subject of the present treatise 
I have avoided the term ‘ Art of Conduct ’; which, to some 
writers, will appear the more appropriate designation for ethical 
method as I conceive it. 

For the term Art as properly used seems to signify sys¬ 
tematic express knowledge (with or without the implicit know¬ 
ledge or instinct, which we call skill) of the right means to a 
given end. Now if we assume that the rightness of action 

1—2 
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depends on its conduciveness to some ulterior end, then no 
doubt the determination of the right rules of conduct for 
human beings in different relations and circumstances would 
naturally come under the notion of Art. But on the view that 
the end of moral action is often the Rightness of the action 
itself and not any ulterior consequences, and that this is known 
intuitively in each case or class of cases; we can hardly regard 
this knowledge as coming within the sphere of Art as above 
explained. Hence, as I do not wish to start with any assump¬ 
tion opposed to this view, I prefer to consider Ethics as the 
science or study of what ought to be, so far as this depends upon 
the voluntary action of individuals. Perhaps we should define it 
at once most precisely and most comprehensively by saying that 
it imparts or seeks the most perfect knowledge possible of the 
rightness or goodness of voluntary actions or their results. 

§ 3. There is, however, a different view sometimes taken 
of the scope of Ethics, which requires careful notice. It is 
commonly supposed to consist, to a great extent, of psycholo¬ 
gical discussion as to the "nature of the moral faculty:’ and 
I have myself been obliged to include such a discussion in the 
present treatise. 

Now it does not at first appear why this should belong to 
ethics, any more than discussions about the mathematical 
faculty or the faculty of sense-perception belong to mathematics 
and physics respectively. Our judgments ‘ that 2 and 2 make 4* 
and "that every effect has a cause’ are no doubt psychical 
facts : but we do not in mathematics or physics consider these 
truths in their relation to the thinking subject: we assume and 
apply them without psychological reflection. It is therefore 
interesting to enquire why this is not the case in ethics: why 
we do not similarly assume and use our ethical axioms without 
considering the faculty by which we apprehend their truth. 

One answer is that the moralist has a practical aim: we 
desire moral knowledge in order to act on it. Now we cannot 
help believing what we see to be true, but we can help doing 
what we see to be right, and in fact often do what we know 
to be wrong: thus we are forced to notice the existence in us 
of irrational springs of action, conflicting with knowledge and 
preventing its practical realization : and the very imperfectness 
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of the connexion between our moral faculty and our will impels 
us to seek for more precise knowledge as to the nature of that 
connexion. 

But this is not all. Men never ask ' Why should I believe 
what I see to be true V but they frequently ask 4 Why should 
I do what I see to be right?* It is easy to reply that the 
question is futile: for it could only be answered by a reference 
to some other recognised principle of right conduct, and the 
question might just as well be asked as regards that, and so on. 
But still we do ask the question widely and continually, and 
therefore this demonstration of its futility is not completely 
satisfactory; we require besides some explanation of its per¬ 
sistency. 

One explanation that may be offered is that, since we are 
moved to action not by Reason alone but also by desires and 
inclinations that operate independently of reason, the answer 
which we really want to the question 'why* is one which does 
not merely prove a certain action to be right, but also arouses 
in us a predominant inclination to do it. 

That there is an element of truth in this explanation I 
would not deny. Still I cannot but think that when a man 
asks 'why he should do* anything, lie assumes in himself a deter¬ 
mination to pursue whatever conduct may be shown to be 
reasonable, even though it be very different from that to whicli 
he may happen to feel inclined. And we are generally agreed 
that reasonable conduct in any case has to be determined on 
principles, in applying which the agent’s inclination is only one 
element among several that have to be considered, and com¬ 
monly not the most important element. But though we are 
generally agreed on this, we are certainly not equally agreed 
as to what these principles are. The discrepancy which 
appears glaring when we compare the systems and fundamental 
formulae of professed moralists seems to be really present in the 
common moral reasoning of men generally; with this difference, 
that whereas the philosopher bases his system on some one 
principle, and so attains consistency at the risk of paradox, 
the unphilosophic man is apt to hold different principles at 
once, in more or less confused combination. If this be so, 
we can offer another explanation of the persistent unsatisfied 
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demand for an ultimate reason, above noticed. For if there 
are several different views of the ultimate reasonableness of 
conduct, implicit in the thought of ordinary men, though not 
brought into clear relation to each other: it is easy to see that 
any answer to the question ‘why’ will not be completely satis¬ 
factory ; as it will be given only from one of these points of 
view, and will always leave room to ask the question from some 
other. 

I am myself convinced that this is the true explanation of 
the phenomenon: and it is on this conviction that the plan of 
the present treatise is based. I hold that men, in so far as they 
reason on morals and attempt to make their practice rational, 
do so, naturally and normally, upon-different principles and by 
different methods. I admit, of course as a fundamental postu¬ 
late of Ethics, that either these methods must be reconciled 
and harmonized, or all but one of them rejected. The common 
sense of men cannot acquiesce in conflicting principles: so there 
can be but one rational method of Ethics (in the widest sense 
of the word method). But in setting out to inquire what this 
is, we ought to recognize the fact that there are several natural 
methods. 

§ 4. What then are the methods ? what are the different 
practical principles which the common sense of mankind is 
primd facie prepared to accept as ultimate ? Some care is 
needed in answering this question: because we frequently 
affirm that this or that ‘ought’ to be done or aimed at without 
any express reference to an ulterior end, while yet such an end 
is tacitly presupposed. In such cases what we really affirm is 
that a certain kind of conduct is the sole or best means to a 
certain result: and is therefore prescribed by reason to any one 
who aims at producing this result. It is obvious that such pre¬ 
scriptions are merely, what Kant calls them, Hypothetical 
Imperatives; they are not addressed to any one who has not 
first accepted the end. 

For instance: a teacher of any art assumes that his pupil 
wants to produce the product of the art, or to produce it excel¬ 
lent in quality: he tells him that he ought to hold the awl, the 
hammer, the brush differently. A physician assumes that his 
patient wants health : he tells him that he ought to rise early, 
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to live plainly, to take hard exercise. If the patient replies that 
lie prefers ease and good living to health, the physician’s precepts 
fall to the ground: they are no longer addressed to him. So, 
again, a man of the world assumes that his hearers wish to get 
on in society, when he lays down rules of dress, manner, conver¬ 
sation, habits of life. A similar view may be plausibly taken of 
many rules that are commonly regarded as rules of morality: of 
many, for example, that form part of the proverbial code of pre¬ 
cepts handed down in an early stage of civilization. It may be 
said that they are given on the assumption that a man desires 
Happiness : that if any one should be so exceptional as not to 
desire it, he does not come within their scope: in short,that the 
‘ought’ in such formulas is still implicitly relative to an 
optional end. 

It seems, however, that this account of the matter is not 
exhaustive. We do not all look with simple indifference on a 
man who declines to take the right means to attain his own 
happiness, on no other ground than that he does not care about 
happiness. Most men would regard such a refusal as irrational, 
with a certain disapprobation; they would thus implicitly assent 
to Butler’s statement that “ interest, one’s own happiness, is a 
manifest obligation,” though the phrase might strike them as 
unusual. In other words, they would think that he ought to 
seek his own happiness. The word ‘ ought ’ thus used is no 
longer relative: happiness now appears as an end absolutely 
prescribed by reason. 

So, again, many Utilitarians hold all the rules of con¬ 
duct which men prescribe to one another as moral rules , to 
be partly consciously and partly unconsciously prescribed as 
means to the end of the happiness of the community. But 
here again it is very commonly held that while the rules are 
relative, the end is absolutely prescribed. It is held that we 
ought to seek the happiness of the community. In the case of 
men’s own happiness it may be said with a semblance of truth 
that as they naturally do seek it, and cannot help seeking it, 
the idea of 'ought’ is inapplicable: but in the case of the 
general happiness, no one has ever urged that it is natural to 
all men to aim at it: it is obvious that they do not, or do jiot 
adequately. 
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If then we accept any end as ultimate, i.e. as that at which 
as rational beings we ought to aim, we accept implicitly as our 
“method of ethics” whatever intellectual process enables us to 
determine the conduct most conducive to this end. And to 
every difference in the end accepted will correspond at least 
some difference in method: so that if all the ends which men 
actually do seek, subordinating everything else to the attain¬ 
ment of them (under the influence of ‘ruling passions’), were 
deliberately put forward as absolute ends, the task of the ethical 
student would be very complex and extensive. But this is not 
the case: we do not find that men regard most of the objects 
which they seek, even with persistency and vehemence, as 
rationally prescribed. Many men sacrifice health, fortune, 
happiness, to Fame; but no one has deliberately maintained 
that Fame is an object which it is reasonable for men to seek 
for its own sake : it only commends itself to reflective persons 
either (1) on account of the Happiness derived from it, or (2) 
because it attests excellence of some kind already attained by 
the famous person, and at the same time stimulates him to the 
attainment of further excellence in the future. Whether there 
are any ends besides these two, which it is reasonable to regard 
as ultimate: or (to put it otherwise) whether any other objects 
are properly included under the notion of ‘ultimately good* 
or ‘desirable’: it will hereafter be an important part of our 
business to investigate. But we may perhaps say that primd 
facie the only two ends which clearly claim to be rational ends, 
or ends absolutely prescribed, are the two just mentioned, Per¬ 
fection or Excellence of human nature, and Happiness. And 
we must observe that on the latter of these ends two primd 
facie distinct methods may be based, according as it is sought 
to be realized universally, or by each individual for himself 
alone. For though a man may often best promote his own 
happiness by labouring and abstaining for the sake of others’ 
happiness, it seems paradoxical to assert that this will in¬ 
variably be the case, and that the sacrifice of one’s own 
happiness to that of others is in the nature of things impossi¬ 
ble; at any rate, we cannot assume this at the outset of our 
discussion. 
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The case is otherwise with Excellence, at least so far as 
Moral Excellence is concerned. Circumstances are indeed con¬ 
ceivable in which a man is not unlikely to think that he could 
best promote the virtue of others by sacrificing his own, and it 
is probable that noble natures are occasionally tempted to this 
kind of self devotion. But no moralist has ever approved of 
such sacrifice. In all systems in which Virtue is considered as 
the sole or chief good of man, it is his own virtue which the 
individual is bidden to take as his primary end: he is only 
directed to promote the virtue of others in so far as this promo¬ 
tion is compatible with the complete realization of Virtue in 
himself. Such promotion, in fact, is an exercise of the special 
Virtue of Benevolence: and moralists of repute have even 
doubted whether it properly comes within the scope of this 
Virtue; and whether we ought not to be content with trying to 
make others happier, leaving it to them to make themselves 
better. And since Virtue is commonly conceived not only as 
the most valuable element of human perfection or Excellence, 
but as having a value even incommensurable with that of other 
elements: while again the realization of Virtue is thought (by 
those who reject Utilitarianism) to consist in the complete 
observance of certain absolute rules of Duty, intuitively known ; 
any method which takes Perfection or Excellence of human 
nature as ultimate End will coincide to a great extent with that 
jpommonly called Intuitive or Intuitional. For the Right 
Conduct that on the latter view is absolutely prescribed will 
ie that which exhibits and develops the Goodness or Excel¬ 
lence of Character, which on the former view we take as our 
ultimate end. The two systems which make Happiness an 
ultimate end it will be convenient to distinguish as Egoistic 
and Universalistic Hedonism : and as it is the latter of these, as 
taught by Bentham and his successors, that is more generally 
understood under the term Utilitarianism, I shall always re¬ 
strict that word to this signification. For Egoistic Hedonism it is 
somewhat hard to find a single perfectly appropriate term. I 
shall often call this simply Egoism: but it may sometimes be 
convenient to call it Epicureanism: for though this name more 
properly denotes a particular historical system, it has come to be 
commonly used in the wider sense in which I-wish to employ it. 
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§ 5. The last sentence suggests one more explanation, 
which, for clearness’ sake, it seems desirable to make: an ex¬ 
planation, however, rather of the plan and purpose of the pre¬ 
sent treatise, than of the nature and boundaries of the subject 
of Ethics, as generally understood. 

There are several recognized ways of treating this subject, 
none of which I have thought it desirable to adopt. We may 
start with existing systems, and either study them historically, 
tracing the changes in thought through the centuries, or com¬ 
pare and classify them according to relations of resemblance, or 
criticize their internal coherence. Or we may seek to add to the 
number of these systems: and claim after so many unsuccessful 
efforts to have at last attained the one true theory of the 
subject, by which all others may be tested. The present book 
contains neither the exposition of a system nor a natural or 
critical history of systems. I have attempted to define and 
unfold not one Method of Ethics, but several: at the same time 
these are not here studied historically, as methods that have 
actually been used or proposed for the regulation of practice : 
but rather as alternatives between which the human mind 
seems to me necessarily forced to choose, when it attempts to 
frame a complete synthesis of practical maxims and to act in a 
perfectly rational manner. Thus though I have called them 
natural methods, they might more properly be called natural 
methods rationalized; because it is perhaps most natural to 
men to guide themselves by a mixture of different methods, 
more or less disguised under ambiguities of language. The 
impulses from which the different methods take their rise 
exist to some extent in all men; and the different claims of 
different ends to be rational each man finds urged and ad¬ 
mitted by his own mind in different states and attitudes. And 
as along with these claims is felt the need of harmonizing them 
—since it is, as was said, a postulate of the Practical Reason, 
that two conflicting rules of action cannot both be reasonable— 
the result is ordinarily either a confused blending, or a forced 
and premature reconciliation, of different principles and me¬ 
thods. Nor have the systems framed by professed moralists 
been free from similar defects. The writers have proceeded to 
synthesis without adequate analysis; the practical demand for 
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the former being much more urgently felt than the theoretical 
need of the latter. For in this and other points the develop¬ 
ment of the theory of Ethics has been much impeded by the 
preponderance of practical considerations. Although Aristotle 
has said that “the end of our study is not knowledge, but con¬ 
duct,‘” it is still true that the peculiar excellence of his own 
system is due to the pure air of scientific curiosity in which 
it has been developed. And it would seem that a more com¬ 
plete detachment of the scientific study of right conduct from 
its practical application is to be desired for the sake even of the 
latter itself. A treatment which is a compound between the 
scientific and the hortatory is apt to miss both the results that 
it would combine: the mixture is bewildering to the brain and 
not stimulating to the heart. Again, in other sciences, the 
more distinctly we draw the line between the known and the 
unknown, the more rapidly the science progresses: for the 
clear indication of an unsolved problem is an important step to 
its solution. But in ethical treatises there has been a continual 
tendency to ignore and keep out of sight the difficulties of the 
subject; either unconsciously, from a latent conviction that the 
questions which the writer cannot answer satisfactorily must be 
questions which ought not to be asked; or consciously, that he 
may not shake the sway of morality over the minds of his read¬ 
ers. This last amiable precaution frequently defeats itself: the 
difficulties thus concealed in exposition are liable to reappear in 
controversy; and then they appear not carefully limited, but 
magnified for polemical purposes. Thus we get on the one 
hand vague and hazy reconciliation, on the other loose and 
random exaggeration of discrepancies: and neither process is 
effective to dispel the original vagueness and ambiguity which 
lurks in the fundamental notions of our common practical rea¬ 
sonings. The mists which the dawn of philosophical reflection in 
Socrates struggled to dispel still hang about the methods of the 
most highly reputed moralists. To eliminate this indefiniteness 
and confusion is the sole immediate end that I have proposed 
to myself in the present work. In order better to execute this 
task, I have refrained from making any attempt at such a final 
solution of the chief ethical difficulties and controversies as 
would convert this exposition of various methods into the 
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development of a harmonious system. At the same time I am 
not without hope of affording aid towards the construction of 
such a system; because it seems easier to judge of the con¬ 
flicting claims of different modes of thought, after an impartial 
and rigorous investigation of th^ conclusions to which they 
logically lead. A humourist once said that he would not admit 
that two and two made four until he knew what use would be 
made of the statement; and the paradox is subtle and sugges¬ 
tive : since it is not uncommon to find in reflecting on practical 
principles, that however unhesitatingly they seem to command 
our assent at first sight, and however familiar and apparently 
clear the notions of which they are composed, nevertheless when 
we have carefully examined the consequences of adopting them 
they wear a changed and somewhat dubious aspect. The truth 
seems to be that all moral principles that have ever been put 
forward are more or less satisfactory to the common sense of 
mankind, so long as they have the field to themselves. They all 
find a response in our nature: their fundamental assumptions 
are all such as we are disposed to accept, and such as we find 
to govern to a certain extent our habitual conduct. When I am 
asked, “ Are you not continually seeking pleasure and avoiding 
pain ? ” " Have you not a moral sense ? ” “ Do you not intui¬ 

tively pronounce some actions to be right and others wrong ? ” 
" Do you not acknowledge the general happiness to be a para¬ 
mount end?” I answer yes to all questions. My difficulty 
begins when I have to choose between the different principles. 
We admit the necessity, when they conflict, of making this 
choice, and that it is irrational to let sometimes one principle 
prevail and sometimes another; but the necessity is a painful 
one. We cannot but hope that all methods may ultimately 
coincide: and at any rate, before making our election we may 
reasonably wish to have the completest possible knowledge 
of each. 

And here one may perhaps express a certain dissatisfaction 
with moralists of all schools; not for the conclusions to which they, 
have come, but for the slight trouble that they seem to have taken 
in coming to these conclusions. The modern Epicurean reasons 
closely and scientifically when he tries to persuade us that it is 
useless to aim at anything but pleasure : but when we are per* 
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suaded, at any rate so far as to be strongly interested in learn¬ 
ing his theory of pleasure and its conditions, we are disappointed 
to find his treatment become suddenly loose and popular. The 
Intuitionist spends unnecessary words in convincing us that we 
have moral intuitions; but when we ask him, “ What then are 
the rules that we intuitively know ? ” his answers seem almost 
wilfully vague. What Descartes writes of the older books which 
his teachers set before him, may be applied to most orthodox 
treatises on Ethics: “Ils &fcvent fort haut la vertu, mais ils 
n’enseignent pas assez h, la connaitre.” 

My object, then, in the present work, is to expound as 
clearly and as fully as my limits will allow, the different 
methods of Ethics that I find implicit in our common moral 
reasoning; to point out their mutual relations; and where 
they seem to conflict, to define the issue as much as possible. 
While on the one hand I do not directly endeavour to establish 
ethical first principles; so on the other hand I do not aim at 
supplying a set of rules for Conduct. I have wished to keep 
the readers attention throughout directed to the processes 
rather than the results of ethical thought: and have there¬ 
fore never stated as my own any positive practical conclusions 
unless by way of illustration : and have never ventured to 
decide dogmatically any controverted points, except where the 
controversy seemed to arise from want of precision or clear¬ 
ness in the definition of principles, or want of coherence in 
reasoning. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO POLITICS. 


§ 1. In the last chapter I have spoken of Ethics and 
Politics as branches of Practical Philosophy, including in the 
scope of their investigation somewhat that lies outside the 
sphere of positive sciences: viz. the determination of ends to be 
sought, or absolute rules to be obeyed. Before proceeding 
further, it would naturally seem desirable to determine in 
outline the limits and mutual relations of these different 
studies; though it is somewhat difficult to do this satisfactorily 
at the outset of our enquiry: because generally according as 
we adopt one method of ethics or another we shall adopt 
different views as to these limits and relations. 

If we define Politics as the theory of what ought to be 
(in human affairs) as far as this depends on the common action 
of societies of men; we may subdivide it into (1) the Theory of 
the work of government, of which legislation and enforcement 
of laws is a chief part; and (2) the Theory of the constitution 
of government, and its relation to the governed (other than 
the relation of command and obedience, which is involved in 
the notion of government). 

As regards (1). Since a Theory of Legislation is a Theory 
of what men ought to be compelled by legal penalties to do or 
forbear, and since no one ought to be legally forced to do what 
is wrong or bad, it may seem that the legal code will be 
included within the moral; and that we should determine first 
the whole code of rules to be observed, and then cut out of this 
the body of rules that should be legally enforced. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the right conduct for any member of 
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society depends to a great extent on what others expect him to 
do, and what he may reasonably expect them to do; and all 
such expectations are largely determined by Law. In such 
cases the definition of moral duty seems to bo dependent on 
and posterior to the determination of legal obligation. But 
further, from an Egoistic point of view, it may seem that the 
reasonableness of observing any rules must depend on the 
consequences to oneself of observing or not observing them; and 
that legal penalties are likely to be decisive in this considera¬ 
tion ; so that egoistic morality will practically depend altogether 
on Law, and not vice versd (as in Hobbism). Here we see the 
need of distinguishing Positive Law and Ideal Law, or Law 
determined on theoretical principles. For all moralists are 
agreed that there is a general duty of obeying Positive Laws, 
even when they are not such as we approve: and few, if any, 
would maintain this duty to be unlimited, and that it is always 
reasonable to conform to the worst commands of tyrants. The 
limits, however, of this duty are hard to fix, and would no 
doubt be fixed differently by different schools. But as regards 
Law as it ought to be, Egoism does not seem to offer any 
principles: for though governors have not unfrequently framed 
laws and ordinances in their own interest, no speculative person 
has ever pushed 

“tlie enormous faith of many made for one,’* 

so far as to construct an ideal social system with a view to the 
greatest happiness of a single member of it. Writers who have 
held it reasonable for an individual to take his own happiness 
as the end of his private conduct, have commonly considered 
the general happiness as the reasonable end of Law. 

If then we examine the relation of Law to Morality from 
the Utilitarian point of view, it seems evident that the question, 
what rules of conduct and modes of distributing objects of de¬ 
sire should be legally fixed and enforced, will be determined by 
the same method of forecasting consequences by which all moral 
questions are settled on utilitarian principles: we shall en¬ 
deavour to estimate and balance against each other the good 
and bad effects of such enforcement. In so far, however, as wc 
divide the Utilitarian theory of private conduct from that of 
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legislation, and ask which is prior, the answer will be different 
in respect of different parts of the legal code. 

1. To a great extent, obviously, a utilitarian code of law 
will consist of rules, which any man sincerely desirous of pro¬ 
moting the general happiness would observe, even if they were 
not legally binding: such as the rule of not inflicting any 
bodily harm or gratuitous annoyance on any one, except in self- 
defence or retaliation; and the rule of not interfering with 
another’s enjoyment of wealth acquired by his own labour or 
the free consent of others or inheritance from parents; and the 
rule of fulfilling all engagements freely entered into with any 
one, unless the fulfilment were harmful to others, or more 
harmful to oneself than beneficial to him, or unless there were 
good grounds for supposing that the other party would not per¬ 
form his share of a bilateral contract; and the rule of sup¬ 
porting one’s children while helpless, and their mother during 
pregnancy and nursing, and one’s parents if decrepit, and of 
educating one’s children suitably to their future life. As re¬ 
gards such rules as these, Ethics seems independent of Politics, 
and naturally prior to it; we first consider what conduct is right 
for private individuals, and then to how much of this they 
ought to be compelled by legal penalties. 

2. There are other rules again which it is clearly for the 
general happiness to observe, if only their observance is en¬ 
forced on others; e.g. abstinence from personal retaliation of 
injuries, and a more general and unhesitating fulfilment of 
contracts than would perhaps be expedient if they were not 
legally enforced. 

3. But again, in the complete determination of the mutual 
claims of members of society to services and forbearances, there 
are many points on which the utilitarian theory of right private 
conduct apart from law would lead to a considerable variety of 
conclusions, from the great difference in the force of the relevant 
considerations under different circumstances; while at the same 
time uniformity is either indispensable, to prevent disputes and 
disappointments, or at least highly desirable, in order to main¬ 
tain effectively such rules of conduct as are generally —though 
not universally —expedient. Under this head would come the 
gxacter definition of the limits of appropriation, e.g . as regards 
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incorporeal property in literary compositions and technical in¬ 
ventions, and much of the law of inheritance, and of the law 
regulating the family relations. In all these cases, in so far as 
they are capable of being theoretically determined, Utilitarian 
Ethics blends with and is indistinguishable from Utilitarian 
Politics. We cannot determine the right conduct for a private 
individual in any particular case, without first ascertaining the 
rule which it would be generally expedient to maintain in the 
society of which he is a member. When this is settled there 
remains for the politician the further problem of deciding 
which of these rules should be enforced by legal penalties, and 
which should be left to rest on the weaker and less definite 
sanctions of moral opinion. It would be out of place to discuss 
here the principles on which this problem should be determined: 
but we may observe that their application to any concrete case 
is necessarily complicated by the consideration of the delicate 
mutual relations of Positive Law and Positive Morality—as we 
may call the actual moral opinions generally held in a given 
society at a given time. For on the one hand it is dangerous 
in legislation to advance beyond Positive Morality, by pro¬ 
hibiting actions (or inactions) that are generally approved or 
tolerated; on the other hand, up to the point at which this 
danger becomes serious, legislation is a most effective instrument 
for modifying or intensifying public opinion, in the direction in 
which it is desirable that it should progress. Leaving this 
difficult question of social dynamics, we may say that normally 
in a well-organized society the most important and indispen¬ 
sable rules of social behaviour will be legally enforced and the 
less important left to be maintained by Positive Morality. Law 
will constitute, as it were, the skeleton of social order, clothed 
upon by the flesh and blood of Morality. 

What has been said above of the blending of Ethics and 
Politics from a utilitarian point of view applies, of course, to 
the rules which form the second part of Politics (as I define the 
term). It is obvious that the moral regulation of the relations 
of governors to the governed, and of the different parts of 
government to each other, must be theoretically determined 
in close connexion with the definite quasi-legal code which is 
called the Constitution. 

S. £. 
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I have treated this subject first from the utilitarian point of 
view, partly because it is difficult to give any ‘Intuitional 
Method of Politics * which can plausibly claim, as Ethical In- 
tuitionism does, to express or interpret the common sense of 
mankind. For in the first place Utilitarianism seems to be 
commonly accepted in Politics to a much greater extent than 
it is in the sphere of private conduct: many who recognize 
absolute rules of private duty, to be obeyed without regard to 
consequences, still hold that it is a question of expediency what 
actions and abstinences morally right or allowable should be 
made compulsory under legal penalties; and similarly that the 
right form of government for any society is to be determined on 
grounds of expediency only. There seem however to be others 
who hold that the promotion of the virtue of citizens as 
distinct from their happiness is the primary end of the State, 
and that the laws and constitution should be framed, on this 
principle and churches and other educational organizations 
maintained for the same purpose. On this view, the whole of 
Ethics seems essentially prior to Politics: we must determine 
what Virtue is, before we can profitably consider what form of 
Government is best adapted to promote it. More frequently 
the connexion of Ethics and Politics is taken to lie in the 
notion of Justice ; it being held that Justice is something that 
can be ascertained and sought apart from Utility, and that it 
ought to be realized in legislation and administration. One 
development of this latter view gives, as the counterpart of the 
common ethical doctrine of absolute duties , the political doc¬ 
trine of absolute rights , to maintain which is the primary end 
of civil law. Then further, since among these ‘ natural rights' 
is reckoned the Right to Freedom, limited only by the equal 
freedom of others—indeed by many (as Kant) the Right to 
Freedom is held to include all truly natural rights—it is 
inferred that no man is originally and ‘naturally' bound to 
obey any other: and thus we get the constitutional principle 
that the Right of Government to exist and operate" must be 
derived from the consent of its subjects to a limitation of their 
natural rights. How far these rights are alienable, and how 
the consent of the members of any society to their partial 
alienation may be inferred, are thus the fundamental questions 
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in considering the legitimacy of any form of government. Again, 
in more or less distinct opposition to this last view it was once 
held, and the doctrine still lingers, that the natural right of 
government in any society is vested, as a kind of heritable 
though not transferable property, in the persons belonging to a 
particular line of descent. 

It seems then that, on the Intuitional view, the precise 
determination of the duties of Justice and Good Faith (as well 
as of the duty of Order or Law-observance) is fundamentally 
important to Politics as well as Ethics: so that on this side the 
two studies can hardly be separated. But further, apart from 
any consideration of the main end and rational basis of Govern¬ 
ment, there remains an important inquiry, which we may call 
ethico-political, as to the extent to which Governments are 
bound to observe the same moral rules as private persons, in 
their dealings with their subjects as with other individuals or 
Governments. This inquiry hardly comes within the scope of 
the present treatise: but we may observe that here again the 
results are likely to vary considerably, according as we employ 
the Utilitarian or the Intuitional method. 

§ 2. There is, however, another view which regards Ethics as 
dependent on Politics in quite a different manner: viz. as being 
an investigation not of what ought to be done here and now, 
but of what ought to be the rules of behaviour in an ideal 
society. So that the subject-matter of our science would be 
doubly ideal: as it would not only prescribe what ought to be 
done as distinct from what is, but what ought to be done in 
a society that itself is not, but only ought to be. Those who 
take this view adduce the analogy of Geometry to shew that 
Ethics ought to deal with ideally perfect human relations, just 
as Geometry treats of ideally perfect lines and circles. But the 
most irregular line lias definite spatial relations with which 
Geometry does not refuse to deal: though of course they 
are more complex than those of a straight line. So in 
Astronomy, it would be more convenient for purposes of study 
if the stars moved in circles, as was once believed: but 
the fact that they move not in circles but in ellipses, and 
even in imperfect and perturbed ellipses, does not take them 
out of the sphere of scientific investigation: by patience and 

2—2 
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industry we have learnt how to reduce to principles and cal¬ 
culate even these more complicated motions. It is, no doubt, 
a convenient artifice for purposes of instruction to assume that 
the planets move in perfect ellipses (or even—at an earlier 
stage of study—in circles): we thus allow the individual’s 
knowledge to pass through the same gradations in accuracy as 
that of the race has done. But what we want, as astronomers, 
to know is the actual motion of the stars and its causes: and 
similarly as moralists we naturally inquire what ought to be 
done in the actual world in which we live. It may be that 
neither in the former case nor in the latter can we hope to 
represent in our calculations the full complexity of the actual 
considerations: but we endeavour to approximate to it as closely 
as possible. It is only so that we really grapple with the ques¬ 
tion to which mankind generally require an answer: ‘What 
is a man’s duty in his present condition?’ For it is too 
paradoxical to say that the whole duty of man is summed up 
in the effort to attain a right state of social relations (though 
some travellers in Utopia almost seem to think so); we must 
therefore determine our duties to the present world of men 
somehow: and Ethics seeks to do this in a systematic manner. 

This inquiry into the morality of an ideal society can there¬ 
fore be at best but a preliminary investigation, after which the 
step from the ideal to the actual, in accordance with reason, 
remains to be taken. We have to ask, then, how far such a pre¬ 
liminary construction seems desirable. And in answering this 
we must distinguish the different methods of Ethics. For it is 
generally held by Intuitionists that true morality prescribes 
absolutely what is in itself right, under all social conditions; at 
least as far as determinate duties are concerned: as [e.g.) that 
‘Truth should always be spoken’ and ‘Justice be done, though 
the sky should fall.’ And so far there seems to be little ground 
for distinguishing, in our determination of duty, between the 
actual and an ideal state of society. For though some of the 
details of duty may vary with social institutions, perfect per¬ 
formance of duty is hold to be in the power of man under all 
circumstances, though not actually attained by him. 

It would seem more natural that those methods which pro¬ 
pose an ultimate end, which at present we cannot perfectly 
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attain, viz. Happiness (whether individual or universal), should 
develope this consideration of the ideal conditions under which 
the end could be more fully realized 1 . And I shall not at pre¬ 
sent deny that this task might usefully be included in an 
exhaustive investigation of the particulars of these methods. 
But it can easily be shewn that it is involved in serious diffi¬ 
culties. 

For as in ordinary deliberation we have to consider what 
is best under certain conditions of human life, internal or ex¬ 
ternal, so we must do this in contemplating the ideal state; 
since what is in itself best is simply the attainment of the end, 
that is, of the most pleasant consciousness conceivable, lasting 
as long and as uninterruptedly as possible. And it is not this 
that we want to contemplate so much as some method of 
realizing it, pursued by human beings, existing under conditions 
not too remote from our own, so that we can at least endeavour 
to imitate them. And for this we must know how far our 
present circumstances are modifiable; a very difficult question, 
as the constructions which have actually been made of such 
ideal societies shew. For example, the Republic of Plato seems 
in many respects sufficiently divergent from the reality, and 
yet he contemplates war as a permanent unalterable fact, to 
be provided for in the ideal state, and indeed such provision 
seems the predominant aim of his construction; whereas the 
soberest modern Utopia would certainly include the suppression 
of war. Indeed the ideal will often seem to diverge in diame¬ 
trically opposite directions from the actual, according to the 
line of imagined change which we happen to adopt, in our 
visionary flight from present evils. For example, permanent 
marriage-unions now cause some unhappiness, because conjugal 
affection is not always permanent; but they are thought to be 
necessary, partly to protect men and women from vagaries of 
passion pernicious to themselves, but chiefly in order to the 
better rearing of children. Now it may seem to some that in 
an ideal state of society we could trust more to parental affec- 

1 I omit, for the present,, the consideration of the method which takes 
Perfection as an ultimate end: as it is hardly possible to discuss this satisfac¬ 
torily, in relation to the present question, until it has boon somewhat more 
clearly distinguished from the ordinary Intuitional Method. 
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tions, and require less to control the natural play of emotion 
between the sexes, and that ‘Free Love’ is therefore the ideal; 
while others would maintain that permanence in conjugal 
affection is natural and normal, and that any exceptions to this 
rule must he supposed to disappear as we approximate to the 
ideal. Again, the happiness enjoyed in our actual society seems 
much diminished by the unequal distribution of the means of 
happiness, and the division of mankind into rich and poor. 
But we can conceive this evil removed in two quite different 
-ways ; either by an increased disposition on the part of the rich 
to redistribute their share, or by such social arrangements as 
would enable the poor to secure more for themselves. In the 
one case the ideal involves a great extension of almsgiving: in 
the other, its extinction. 

In short, it seems that when we abandon the firm ground 
of actual society we have an illimitable cloudland surrounding 
us on all sides, in which we may construct any variety of pat¬ 
tern states; but no definite ideal to which the actual unde¬ 
niably approximates, as the straight lines and circles of the 
actual physical world approximate to those of scientific geo¬ 
metry. 

It may be said, however, that we can reduce this variety by 
studying the past history of mankind, as this will enable us to 
predict to some extent their future manner of existence. But 
even so it does not appear that we shall gain much definite 
guidance for our present conduct. For let us make the most 
favourable suppositions that we can, and such as soar even above 
the confidence of the most dogmatic of scientific historians. Let 
us assume that the process of human history is a progress of 
mankind towards ever greater happiness. Let us assume further 
that we can not only fix certain limits within which the future 
social condition of mankind must lie, but even determine in 
detail the mutual relations of the different elements of the 
future community, so as to view in clear outline the rules 
of behaviour, by observing which they will attain the maximum 
of happiness. It still remains quite doubtful how far it would 
be desirable for us to imitate these rules in the circum¬ 
stances in which we now live. For this foreknown social 
order is ex hypothesi only presented as a more advanced 
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stage in our social progress, and not as a type or pattern which 
we ought to make a struggle to realize approximately at any 
earlier stage. How far it should be taken as such a pattern, 
is a question which would still have to be determined, and in 
the consideration of it the effects of our actions on the existing 
generation would after all be the most important element 1 . 

1 Some further consideration of this question will be found in a subsequent 
chapter. Cf. Book iv. c. iv. 



CHAPTER III. 

REASON AND FEELING. 

§ 1. In the first chapter I spoke of what ought to be done 
as being right and reasonable, that which Reason prescribes 
and urges us to do, either absolutely or as a means to an end 
apprehended as ultimately rational. This manner of speaking 
is employed by writers of different schools, and seems in ac¬ 
cordance with the common view and language on this subject. 
For we commonly think that wrong conduct is essentially irra¬ 
tional, and can be shewn to be so by argument; and though 
we do not conceive that it is by reason alone that men are 
influenced to act rightly, we still hold that appeals to the 
reason are an essential part of all moral persuasion, and that 
part which concerns the moralist or moral philosopher as dis¬ 
tinct from the preacher or moral rhetorician. On the other 
hand it has been widely maintained that, as Hume says, 
“ Reason, meaning the judgment of truth and falsehood, can 
never of itself be any motive to the Will.” It seems desirable 
to examine with some care the issue thus raised, before we 
proceed any further. 

In discussing whether moral distinctions are perceived by 
the Reason, it is especially important to make clear the point 
at issue. As we know nothing of any faculty of the mind 
except from its supposed effects, and only assume different 
faculties to explain or express differences among the mental 
phenomena which we refer to them, we must always be pre¬ 
pared to state what characteristics in the feeling or cognition 
investigated such reference imports: thus only can we avoid 
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the sterile logomachy raised by such questions as “ whether 
Reason desires or wills,” &c. 

By saying, then, that 4 Reason prescribes or dictates an end,* 
I mean to imply two things; first that in judging that f this 
action ought to be done/ or * this end sought/ I am exercising 
what Hume calls the “judgment of truth or falsehood”; and 
secondly that this intellectual process is, or is inseparably com¬ 
bined with, a motive to action. It will be convenient to begin 
with the first proposition. This is hardly likely to be met with 
a direct counter-statement. No one expressly denies that this 
proposition ‘ I (or you) ought to do A’ is in form legitimate, 
and that some propositions of this form are true and others 
false. But the common meaning of such propositions is by some 
writers implicitly rejected; and that chiefly in one or other of 
two ways, either of which is sustained by more or less plausible 
analogies. 

In the first place it is said that the proposition really states 
no more than the existence of a particular emotion in the mind 
of the person who utters it: that when I say ‘ Truth ought 
to be spoken* or f Truthspeaking is right/ I mean no more 
than that the idea of truthspeaking excites in my mind a 
feeling of approbation. And probably some degree of such 
emotion, commonly distinguished as ‘ moral sentiment/ always 
or ordinarily accompanies an ethical judgment. But it is 
absurd to say that a mere statement of my approbation of 
truthspeaking is properly given in the proposition ‘ Truth 
ought to be spoken*; otherwise the fact of another man’s 
disapprobation might equally be expressed by saying ‘Truth 
ought not to be spoken*; and thus we should have two coexistent 
facts stated in two mutually contradictory propositions. This 
is so obvious, that we must suppose that those who hold the 
view w r hich I am combating do not really intend to deny it: 
but rather to maintain that the existence of the emotion is all 
that there is any ground for stating, or perhaps that it is all 
that any reasonable person is prepared on reflection to affirm. 
And no doubt there is a class of common statements, in form 
resembling statements of objective fact, which yet we are not 
commonly prepared to maintain as such if their validity is 
called in question. If I say that 4 the air is sweet/ or ‘ the food 
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disagreeable/ it would not be exactly true to say that I mean 
no more than that I like the one or dislike the other: but if 
my statement is challenged, I shall probably content myself 
with affirming the existence of such feelings in my own mind. 
But there is a fundamental difference between this case and 
that of moral feelings. The emotion of moral approbation is 
inseparably bound up with the conviction, implicit or explicit, 
that the conduct approved is ‘right* or ‘ought to be done.* 
If I give up this conviction because others do not share it— 
which may very likely happen—I may no doubt still retain a 
strong liking for the conduct in question : but this liking will 
no longer have the special quality of ‘moral sentiment* strictly 
so called. This difference between the two is often overlooked 
in ethical discussion : but any experience of a change in moral 
opinion produced by argument may afford an illustration of it. 
Suppose (i e.g .) that any one habitually influenced by the 
sentiment of Veracity is convinced that under certain peculiar 
circumstances in which he finds himself, speaking truth is not 
right but wrong. A certain liking for veracity will probably 
still remain in his mind: he will feel a repugnance against 
violating the rule of truthspeaking: but it will be a feeling 
quite different in kind and degree from that which prompted 
him to veracity as a department of virtuous action. We might 
perhaps call the latter a ‘moral* and the former a ‘quasi¬ 
moral * sentiment. 

The argument just given holds equally against the view 
that approbation is not the mere liking of an individual for 
certain kinds of conduct, but this complicated by a sympathetic 
representation of similar likings and aversions felt by other 
human beings. No doubt such sympathy is a normal con¬ 
comitant of moral emotion, and when the former is absent, 
there is much greater difficulty in maintaining the latter: this 
however is partly because our moral beliefs commonly agree with 
those of other members of our society, and on this agreement 
depends to an important extent our confidence in the truth bf 
these beliefs. But if, as in the case just supposed, we are really 
led by argument to a new moral belief, opposed not only to 
our own habitual sentiment but also to that of the society in 
which we live, we have a crucial experiment that proves the 
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existence of the moral sentiment proper as distinct from the 
represented sympathies of our fellow-men no less than from our 
own habitual likings and aversions. And even if we imagina¬ 
tively extend the sympathies opposed to our convictions until 
they include those of the whole human race, against whom we 
imagine ourselves to stand as Athanasius contra mundum; still, 
so long as our conviction of duty is firm, the emotion which we 
call moral stands out in imagination quite distinct from the 
complex sympathy opposed to it, however much we extend, 
complicate and intensify the latter. 

§ 2. So far, then, from being prepared to admit that the 
proposition ‘A ought to be done* merely expresses the existence 
of a moral sentiment in myself or others, I find it strictly 
impossible so to regard my own moral judgments without 
eliminating from the concomitant sentiment the peculiar quality 
signified by the term * moral.* There is, however, another view 
in which ethical judgments are considered to relate to the 
likings and aversions that men in general feel for certain kinds 
of conduct; not as sympathetically represented in the emotion 
of the person judging, and thus constituting the moral element 
in it, but as the causes of pain to the person of whom ‘ ought* 
is predicated. On this view, when we say that a man ‘ought* 
to do anything, we mean that he is bound under penalties to 
do it; the particular penalty considered being the pain that 
will accrue to him directly or indirectly from a kind of conduct 
which his fellow-creatures dislike. 

It cannot be denied that this interpretation has some 
plausibility. For in using, as we commonly do, the term ‘ moral 
obligation* or ‘boundness * as equivalent to that contained in 
the verb ‘ought* we imply an analogy between this notion 
and that of legal obligation: and in the case of law the con¬ 
nexion of ‘ obligation* and ‘ punishment * seems indissoluble : 
a law cannot be properly said to exist if it is habitually vio¬ 
lated with impunity. But a more careful reflection on this 
very comparison seems to shew that it really affords an argu¬ 
ment against the interpretation of ‘ought* that I am now 
discussing. For the ideal distinction taken in common thought 
between legal and merely moral rules seems to lie in just this 
connexion of the former with punishment: we think that there 
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are some things which a man ought to be compelled to do, 
or forbear, and others which he ought to do or forbear without 
compulsion, and that the former alone fall properly within the 
sphere of law. And it is otherwise evident that what we mean 
when we say 'you ought to do this* is not merely 'you will 
be punished by public opinion if you do not *: for we often 
join the two statements, clearly distinguishing their import: 
and further (since public opinion is known to be eminently 
fallible) there are many things which we judge men ' ought* 
to do, while perfectly aware that they will incur no serious 
social penalties for omitting them. The parallel with law may 
however be maintained in another way, by interpreting 4 ought * 
as having reference to Divine penalties : which, no doubt, we 
commonly conceive to be adequate and universally applicable. 
Still the proposition * I ought to do this * is so far from being 
equivalent to the proposition ' God will punish me if I do not,* 
that the former conviction is, in many minds, an important 
part of the grounds for believing the latter. Indeed when we 
appeal to the 'justice* (or other moral attributes) of God, as 
exhibited in punishing sinners and rewarding the righteous, we 
obviously mean—not only that God will thus punish and reward, 
but that it is ' right * for him to do so : which of course cannot 
mean that He is ‘bound under penalties 1 .* 

At the same time I quite admit, as indeed I have already 
suggested in § 3 of chap, i., that we frequently pass judgments 
not very easy to distinguish from Ethical ones, in which the 
quasi-ethical notions do not, on reflection, seem to contain more 
than a reference to current opinions and sentiments. There is, 
in fact, in civilised societies a more or less definitely organized 
'code of Public Opinion,* enforced by social penalties, which no 
moralist would maintain to be absolutely binding: or perhaps I 
should say two distinct codes, the one relating to graver, the 
other to lighter, matters ; the Code of Honour, and the Code of 
Politeness or Etiquette. Each coincides to a considerable ex¬ 
tent with the Code of Morality as ordinarily accepted; conduct 
that would bring dishonour is nearly always thought wrong; 
and the same may be said of conduct that is knowingly ill-bred 
or impolite, allowance being made for the comparative triviality 
1 ‘Ought’ is here inapplicable, for a reason presently given ; of. p. 31. 
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of the matters regulated by the Code of Etiquette. Hence in 
the ordinary thought of unreflective persons the duties imposed 
by either code are often undistinguished from moral duties: and 
indeed this indistinctness is almost inherent in the common 
meaning of many terms. For instance, if we say that a man 
has been ‘ dishonoured ’ by a cowardly act, it is not quite clear 
whether we mean that he has incurred contempt, or that he has 
deserved it, or both: as becomes evident when we take a case 
in which the Code of Honour comes into conflict with Morality. 
If ( e.g) a man were to incur social ostracism anywhere for 
refusing a duel on religious grounds, some would say that he 
was ‘dishonoured/ though he had acted rightly, others that 
there could be no real dishonour in a virtuous act. A similar 
ambiguity seems to lurk in the common notion of ‘improper' 
or ‘ incorrect' behaviour. Still in all such cases the ambiguity 
becomes evident on reflection: and when discovered, merely 
serves to illustrate further the distinction between ‘rightness* 
or ‘goodness’ of conduct, strictly so called, and mere con¬ 
formity to the standard of current opinion. 

§ 3. It seems then that the notion of ‘ ought ’ or ‘ moral 
obligation’ as used in our common ethical judgments, does 
not merely import (1) that there exists in the mind of the 
person judging a specific emotion (whether complicated or not 
by sympathetic representation of similar emotions in other 
minds); nor (2) that certain rules of conduct are supported by 
penalties which will follow on their violation (whether such 
penalties result from the general liking or aversion felt for the 
conduct prescribed or forbidden, or from some other source). 
What then, it may be asked, does it import ? What definition 
can we give of ‘ought,’ ‘right,’ and other terms expressing 
the same fundamental notion ? To this it might be answered 
that the notion is too elementary to admit of being made 
clearer by any formal definition. If however it appears that 
what the questioner wants is a complete account of the rela¬ 
tion of Morality to other departments of the Known, we must 
add that it does not belong to Ethics to furnish this, but to 
some more comprehensive science: at any rate this task is not 
undertaken in the present treatise, which only attempts to 
methodize our moral judgments and reasonings, in which this 
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fundamental notion is necessarily used from first to last, in one 
form or another. There are, however, certain peculiarities in 
moral cognition, as compared with other kinds of knowledge, 
which it is important to point out. In the first place, we 
must distinguish the two quite different relations in which the 
moral agent stands to right conduct, according as he does or 
does not recognize it as such; and, correspondingly, two different 
senses in which ‘ rightness * is predicated, which are very liable 
to become mutually confusing. In one sense it is right for me 
to do what I think it right to do : but again, my thought may 
be wrong, so that what in another sense is right for me to do, 
may be really something different. It is convenient to call 
the former ‘subjectively 9 and the latter ‘objectively’ right. 
Complete or absolute rightness requires the coincidence of the 
two. Generally, however, our moral judgments predicate ob¬ 
jective rightness, unless the contrary is expressly indicated: 
they state what, while it is completely right if the agent thinks 
it is so, is in a certain sense right whether he thinks it so or 
not, and must be judged to be so by all rational beings who 
judge truly of the matter. Hence I have spoken of the cog¬ 
nition 1 of objective rightness as the cognition of a dictate or 
precept of Reason: reason being conceived impersonally, since 
all rational beings, in so far as they judge rationally, must 
necessarily judge similarly of the same matter 2 . The phrase 
implies further that in rational beings as such this cognition 
of rightness gives an impulse or motive to action: though in 
human beings, of course, this is only one motive among others 
which are liable to conflict with it, and is not always—perhaps 
not usually—a predominant motive. This possible conflict of 
motives is implied in the term ‘ dictate ’ or ‘ imperative ’; which 
describes the relation of Reason to mere inclinations or non- 

1 By cognition I always mean what some would rather call “apparent cog¬ 
nition,” that is, I do not mean to affirm the validity of the cognition, but only 
its existence as a psychical fact. 

a It is said that “in morality we prescribe and dictate to ourselves.” This 
is in a sense true, of course. The dictate of reason cannot, as such, influence 
my action unless by exercising my reason I cognize it. But the statement 
appears to me misleading, in so far as it ignores the difference between rational 
choice, in which the conduct chosen is in accordance with our conception of 
objective Bight or Good, and mere deliberate choice, which involves no such 
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rational impulses by comparing it to the relation between the 
will of a superior and the wills of his subordinates. This 
conflict seems also to be implied in the terms‘ ought/ ‘ duty/ 
* moral obligation/ as used in ordinary moral discourse: and 
hence these terms cannot be applied, like the generally equi¬ 
valent terms ‘ right * and ‘ reasonable/ to the actions of rational 
beings to whom we cannot attribute impulses conflicting with 
reason. At the outset of this chapter I noticed that it was a 
disputed question ‘ whether Reason acts as a motive ’ at all: 
I do not, however, think that any one who accepts the view of 
ethical judgments maintained in the preceding section is likely 
to deny that such a judgment, in rational voluntary agents, is 
at least inseparably combined with an impulse to action of a 
peculiar kind, which it is necessary to distinguish from non- 
rational desires or inclinations. If this be granted, the question 
whether a bare cognition (or any purely intellectual operation) 
can or can not influence volition, does not seem to me one of 
practical importance, however interesting it may be from a 
psychological point of view 1 . 

§ 4. I am aware that some persons will be disposed to 
answer all the preceding argument by a simple denial that 
they can find in their consciousness any such absolute impera¬ 
tive as I have been trying to exhibit. If this is really the 
final result of self-examination in any case, there is no more 
to be said. I, at least, do not know how to impart the notion 
of moral obligation to any one who is entirely devoid of it. But 
in many cases where the notion does not appear to be explicit 
it will be found, I think, to be implied in some other conception 
in common use. Especially I would suggest that those who 
deny that they have any cognition of ‘rightness* or ‘duty/ 
should consider whether there is nothing that they judge to 
be ‘good* or ‘bad*; and then further consider whether by 
‘ good * they do not mean ‘ desirable * in the sense of ‘ what 
ought to be desired/ or rather—since our desires are not 
altogether within the control of the will—‘ what ought to be 
sought or aimed at*; and by ‘bad* similarly ‘what ought to 

1 There still remains an ambiguity in the common use of * ought/ which 
eannot well be removed till after the discussion on Free Will: cf. post , ch. v. 
p. 57, note. 
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be shunned/ It does not matter, at the present stage of our 
discussion, what it is that is thus judged to be good or bad; 
for nothing that has been said about 'absolute rightness’ is 
intended as an argument in favour of the ethical method 
which I call Intuitionism as against Egoism or Utilitarianism. 
I am not maintaining that Reason prescribes certain kinds of 
conduct per se , without reference to ulterior ends: but that it 
prescribes something per se, whether that something be action 
or some further result to which the action is a means. For 
instance, in distinguishing the cognition of rightness from the 
cognition of a rule supported by penalties, I do not mean to 
affirm that it is not reasonable to be influenced by penalties; 
but only that if this is maintained the ethical judgment ' that 
pain ought to be avoided’ must be expressly or implicitly 
passed. Similarly, nothing that I have said is inconsistent 
with the view that Truthspeaking is only valuable as a means 
to the preservation of society : only on that view I should find 
my absolute imperative in the expressed or implied proposition 
f that society ought to be preserved/ 

When, however, we include in our view the 'dictate of 
reason* that is implied in the assertion that anything is 'good* 
or 'desirable,* as well as that which is expressed in the 
assertion that anything is ' right * or ' morally obligatory/ we 
are exposed to another line of objection which must now be 
carefully considered. It is said that by 'good* no more is 
signified than the object of desire: that whatever we desire is 
pro tanto 'good * for us. No doubt (it is said) some desires are 
bad in so far as they prompt to mischievous actions: but this 
means that they prompt to actions for the consequences of 
which, when they arrive, we feel, on the whole, aversion more 
intense than the former desire. My ' good on the whole,* then, 
is merely what I actually should seek or aim at if such future 
aversions and desires were always present at the time of acting. 

There is much in this view that seems to me true and im¬ 
portant. I am quite willing to admit that the satisfaction 
of any desire is to a certain extent good: and that an equal 
regard for all the moments of our conscious experience—so far, 
at least, as the mere difference of their position in time is con¬ 
cerned—is an essential characteristic of rational conduct. Still 
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we can hardly accept the fact, that ope never afterwards feels 
for the consequences of an action aversion strong enough to 
cause one to regret it, as a complete proof that one has acted 
for one’s 'good on the whole/ For we reckon it among the 
worst consequences of some kinds of conduct that they alter 
men’s tendencies to desire, and make them desire their lesser 
good more than their greater: and we think it all the worse for 
a man if he is never roused out of such a condition and lives till 
death the life of a contented pig, when he might have been 
something better. Shall we say then that a man’s “ true good ” 
is what he would desire on the whole if all the consequences of 
the different lines of conduct open to him were actually exer¬ 
cising on him an impulsive force proportioned to the desires or 
aversions which they would excite if actually experienced ? But 
such a hypothetical composition of impulsive forces involves so 
elaborate and difficult a conception, that it is surely paradoxical 
to say that this is what we mean when we talk of a man's 
'good on the whole.’ 

In any case, however, I should still maintain that the notion 
of 'what ought to be aimed at* is now inseparable from the 
notion of 'one’s good ’ as commonly used, whatever may be the 
primary meaning of the latter. The man who never yields to a 
desire, however strong, when he foresees that the consequences 
of yielding will rouse yet stronger aversion, is not merely a 
type from which actual human beings deviate—as they cer¬ 
tainly do—but an ideal which we think they ‘ought’ to try 
to realize; such an effort therefore (we may say) is ‘pre¬ 
scribed’ or 'dictated’ by reason, no less than the ordinary rules 
of morality are, in the view of Intuitionism. 


s. F. 


3 



CHAPTER IV. 


PLEASURE AND DESIRE. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter I have left undetermined 
the emotional characteristics of the impulse that prompts us to 
obey the dictates of Reason. I have done so because these 
seem to be very different in different minds, and even to vary 
much and rapidly in the same mind, without any corresponding 
variation in the volitional direction of the impulse. For in¬ 
stance, in the mind of a rational Egoist the ruling impulse is 
generally what Butler and Hutcheson call a “ calm ” or “ cool ” 
self-love: whereas in the man who takes universal happiness as 
the end and standard of right conduct, the desire to do what is 
reasonable is commonly blended in varying degrees with sym¬ 
pathy and philanthropic enthusiasm. Again, if one conceives 
the dictating Reason—whatever its dictates may be—as exter¬ 
nal to oneself, the cognition of rightness is accompanied by 
a sentiment of Reverence for Authority; which may by some 
be conceived impersonally, but is more commonly regarded as 
the authority of a supreme Person, so that the sentiment blends 
with the affections normally excited by persons in different 
relations, and becomes Religious. While again, if we identify 
Reason and Self, Reverence for Authority blends with Self- 
respect: and again, the antithetical and even more powerful 
sentiment of Freedom is called in, if we consider the rational 
Self as liable to be enslaved by the usurping force of sensual 
impulses. Quite different again are the emotions of Aspiration 
or Admiration aroused by the conception of Virtue as an ideal 
of Moral Perfection or Beauty. Other phases of emotion might 
be mentioned, all having with these the common characteristic 
that they are inseparable from an apparent cognition,—implicit 
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or explicit, direct or indirect,—of rightness in the conduct to 
which they prompt. So that, although there may be important 
differences in their moral value owing to differences in their 
secondary effects or accompaniments, their primary moral effect 
does not vary without variation in the cognitive element of the 
moral consciousness. It is then with these cognitions that 
Ethics is primarily concerned: its object is to free them from 
doubt and error, and systematize them as far as possible. 

There is, however, one view of the feelings which prompt to 
voluntary action, which is sometimes thought to be logically 
connected with a special theory of the principles on which such 
action ought to be regulated, and so to' decide summarily the 
fundamental question of ethical method. 1 mean the view that 
volition is always determined by the greatest pleasure (or 
absence of pain) in prospect. If in the case of any conflict 
of impulses all the conflicting desires and aversions are strictly 
proportioned to pleasures and pains in prospect, it seems natural 
to infer that the only possible method of Ethics would be 
Egoistic Hedonism: for I cannot rationally think that one end 
of action has been definitely determined for me by unvary¬ 
ing psychological laws, and another conflicting end prescribed 
for me by Reason. If my own greatest pleasure—or what I 
think such—is what I cannot help aiming at, it cannot be true 
that I ought to aim at something else. 

Reflection however shews that this inference, however obvi¬ 
ous, is certainly not cogent. For it proceeds on the assumption 
that 'greatest apparent pleasure* is determined prior to raising 
the question as to Rightness or Reasonableness of Conduct: 
whereas it is manifestly possible that our prospect of pleasure 
resulting from any course of conduct may largely depend on our 
conception of it as right or otherwise : and in fact this must be 
normally the case with the conduct of conscientious persons, if 
the psychological theory above-mentioned is sound. Indeed on 
looking closer it rather appears that the adoption of this doc¬ 
trine, which I may call psychological Hedonism in its ex¬ 
treme form, is so far from leading logically to ethical Hedonism 
that it is really incompatible with it. For a psychological law 
invariably realized in my conduct does not admit of being con-* 
ceived as a 'precept* or ‘dictate* of reason: this latter must be 

3—2 
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a rule from which I am conscious of being able to deviate. 
But the truth is that no one holds in any practical sense that 
this strict proportion is actually maintained between desire and 
foreseen pleasure. It is a matter of common experience that 
the resultant or prevailing desire in men is often directed to¬ 
wards what (even in the moment of yielding to the desire) they 
think likely to cause them more pain than pleasure on the 
whole. “Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor” is as ap¬ 
plicable to the Epicurean as it is to any one else. This is 
definitely stated in the most popular of the treatises in which 
psychological Hedonism has recently been advocated. Men 
often, says J. S. Mill 1 , not from merely intellectual deficiences, 
but from “infirmity of character, make their election for the 
nearer good, though they know it to be less valuable: and this 
no less when the choice is between two bodily pleasures...they 
pursue sensual indulgences to the injury of health, though 
perfectly aware that health is the greater good.” 

It is just because this is so that psychological Hedonism is 
of some real ethical importance. If it were really the case that 
each of us in acting does aim at some pleasure (or absence of 
pain) to himself, it would forcibly suggest as an ideal that he 
ought to seek his own greatest pleasure. It is important to 
observe that this is merely a suggestion. There is no incon¬ 
sistency in holding that the precepts of reason have no reference 
to pleasure as an end, and yet that they actually operate in 
producing volition only in so far as they are connected with 
prospective pleasures and pains of some kind. In fact, not a 
few moralists seem to have held the two opinions together. 
Still thtmgh there is no cogent inference possible from the 
psychological generalization that his own pleasure is what each 
desires, to the ethical principle that his own greatest pleasure 
is for each the most desirable or ultimate end, we seem to have 
a tendency to pass from the one position to the other. If we 
once admit that our actual motives are always pleasures and 
pains of some kind, it seems unreasonable to be moved by them 
out of proportion to their pleasantness and painfulness, and not 
to choose the greatest pleasure or least pain on the whole. 
Again, it is commonly thought that an act in the highest sense 
1 Utilitarianism, c. 2, p. 14. 
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virtuous must be done for its own sake and not for the sake 
of the attendant pleasure, even if that be the pleasure of the 
moral sense: and that if I do an act from the sole desire of 
obtaining the glow of moral self-approbation which I believe 
will attend its performance, the act will not be truly virtuous. 
But if psychological Hedonism were true this opinion would 
have to be abandoned. 

It seems therefore important to subject this generalization, 
even in its more indefinite form, to a careful examination. 

§ 2. It will be well to begin by defining more precisely 
the point at issue. In the treatise to which I have referred, 
Mill explains that “desiring a thing, and finding it pleasant, 
are, in the strictness of language, two modes of naming the 
same psychological fact.” If this be the case, it is hard to see 
how the assertion we are discussing requires to be determined 
by “practised self-consciousness and self-observation;” as the 
denial of it would involve a contradiction in terms. The truth 
is that there is an ambiguity in the word Pleasure, which has 
always tended seriously to confuse the discussion of this ques¬ 
tion 1 . By Pleasure we commonly mean an agreeable sensation 
not necessarily connected with desire or volition, as it may arise 
from external causes without having been foreseen or desired 
at all. But when we speak of a man doing something at his 
own “pleasure,” or as he “pleases,” we signify the mere fact of 
choice or preference; the mere determination of the will in a 
certain direction. Now, if by “pleasant” we mean that which 
influences choice, exercises a certain attractive force on the will, 
it is not a psychological truth, but a tautological assertion, to 
say that we desire what is pleasant—or even that we desire a 
thing in proportion as it appears pleasant. But if we take 
“pleasure” to mean “agreeable sensation,” it then becomes a 
really debateable question whether our active impulses are 
always consciously directed towards the attainment of agreeable 
(or the avoidance of disagreeable) sensations as their end. And 
this is what we must understand Mr Mill to consider “so obvi¬ 
ous, that it will hardly be disputed.” 

1 The confusion occurs in the most singular form in Hobbes, who actually 
identifies Pleasure and Appetite, “ this motion in which consisteth pleasure, is 
a solicitation to draw near to the thing that plcaseth.” 
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It is rather curious to find that the best-known of English 
moralists regards the exact opposite of what Mr Mill thinks so 
obvious, as being not merely a universal fact of our conscious 
experience, but even a necessary truth. Butler, as is well 
known, distinguishes self-love, or the impulse towards our own 
pleasure, from “ particular movements towards particular 
external objects—honour, power, the harm or good of another;” 
the actions proceeding from which are “no otherwise interested 
than as every action of every creature must from the nature of 
the case be; for no one can act but from a desire, or choice, or 
preference of his own.” Such particular passions or appetites 
are, he goes on to say, “necessarily presupposed by the very 
idea of an interested pursuit; since the very idea of interest or 
happiness consists in this, that an appetite or affection enjoys 
its object.” We could not pursue pleasure at all, unless we had 
desires for something else than pleasure; for pleasure consists 
in the satisfaction of just these “disinterested” impulses. 

Butler has clearly over-stated his case 1 ; for many pleasures, 
such as those of sight, hearing and smell, together with many 
emotional pleasures, occur to us without any relation to pre¬ 
vious desires, and it is quite conceivable that our appetitive con¬ 
sciousness might consist entirely of impulses towards such plea¬ 
sures as these. But as a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
throughout the whole scale of our impulses, sensual, emotional, 
and intellectual alike, we can distinguish desires of which the 
object, what we are consciously moved to realize, is something 
other than our own pleasure. 

We may take an illustration of this from the impulses com¬ 
monly placed lowest in the scale. Hunger, so far as I can 
observe, is a direct impulse to eat food. Its indulgence is no 
doubt commonly attended with an agreeable feeling of more or 
less intensity: but it cannot, I think, be strictly said that this 
agreeable feeling is the object of hunger, and that it is the 
representation of this pleasure which stimulates the will of the 
hungry man. Of course hunger is frequently .and naturally 
accompanied with anticipation of the pleasure of eating: but 
careful introspection seems to shew that the two are by no 

1 The same argument is put in a more guarded, and, I think, unexcep¬ 
tionable form by Hutcheson. 
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means inseparable: and that even when they occur together 
the pleasure is the object not of the primary appetite, but 
of a secondary desire which is to be distinguished from the 
former. 

Indeed it is so obvious that hunger is something different 
from the desire for pleasure, that some writers have regarded its 
volitional stimulus (and that of appetite generally) as a case of 
aversion from pain. This, however, seems to me a distinct mis¬ 
take in psychological classification, though one very natural 
and easily explained. Hunger, and we may say desire gene¬ 
rally, is a state of consciousness so far similar to pain, that 
in both we feel a stimulus prompting us to pass from the pre¬ 
sent state into a different one. But in pain the impulse is 
to get out of the present state and pass into some other state 
which is only negatively represented as different from the pre¬ 
sent: whereas in desire proper we are indifferent to the present 
consciousness, and the impulse is towards the realization of 
some future end positively conceived. The desire itself seems 
to be a state of excitement which becomes pleasurable or pain¬ 
ful according to the nature of its concomitant circumstances, 
and is often not definitely either the one or the other. When 
it is, for any reason, baulked of its effect in causing action, it is 
generally painful in some degree: and so a secondary aversion 
to the state of desire is generated, which blends itself with the 
desire and may easily be confounded with it. But here we 
may distinguish the two impulses by observing the different 
kinds of conduct to which they occasionally prompt: for the 
aversion to the pain of ungratified desire, though it may act 
as an additional stimulus towards the gratification of the desire, 
may also (and often does) prompt us to get rid of the pain 
by suppressing the desire. We may observe also that desire, 
even when it has become a pain or uneasiness, is often but very 
slightly painful: so that the mere aversion to it as pain is but 
a small part of the total volitional stimulus of which we are 
conscious. 

When, however, the desire is having its natural effect in 
causing the actions which tend to the attainment of its object, 
it seems to be commonly a more or less pleasurable conscious¬ 
ness: even when this attainment is still remote. Or at least 
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the consciousness of eager activity, in which this desire is an 
essential element, is highly pleasurable: and in fact such plea¬ 
sures, which we may call generally the pleasures of Pursuit, 
constitute a considerable item in the total enjoyment of life. 
Indeed it is almost a commonplace to say that they are more 
important than the pleasures of Attainment: and in many 
cases it is the prospect of the former rather than of the latter 
that induces us to engage in the pursuit. In such cases it is 
peculiarly easy to distinguish the desire of the object pursued 
from a desire of the pleasure of attaining it: as in fact attain¬ 
ment is not originally represented in the mind as a source of 
pleasure, but only becomes pleasant in prospect because the 
pursuit itself stimulates a desire for what is pursued. Take, 
for example, a favourite amusement of rich Englishmen. What 
is the motive that impels a man to fox-hunting? It is not the 
pleasure of catching the fox. Nobody, before entering on the 
chase, represents to himself the killing of the fox as a source 
of gratification, apart from the eagerness produced by pursuit. 
What the fox-hunter deliberately and before the chase desires 
is, not the capture of the fox, but the pleasure of pursuing it: 
only of this pleasure a temporary vehement desire to catch 
the fox is an essential condition. This desire, which does not 
exist at first, is stimulated to considerable intensity by the 
pursuit itself: and in proportion as it is thus stimulated both 
the mere pursuit becomes pleasurable, and the capture, which 
was originally indifferent, comes to afford a keen enjoyment 1 . 

The same phenomenon is exhibited in the case of more in¬ 
tellectual kinds of pursuit, where the objects sought are more 
abstract. It often happens that a man, feeling his life languid 
and devoid of interests, begins to occupy himself in the pursuit 
of some end, for the sake not of the end but of the occupation. 
At first, very likely, the occupation is irksome: but soon, as he 
foresaw, he begins to ‘ take an interest’ in the end at which he 
is aiming: so that his pursuit becoming eager becomes also a 
source of agreeable sensations. Here, again, it is no doubt true 
that in proportion as his desire for the end becomes strong, 

1 To avoid misapprehension, it may be well to observe that I am not trying 
to give a complete analysis of the whole enjoyment of hunting, but only to 
deline accurately a single (but the most characteristic) element of it. 
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the attainment of it becomes pleasant in prospect: but it would 
be inverting cause and effect to say that it is this prospective 
pleasure that he desires. 

When we compare these pleasures with those previously dis¬ 
cussed, another important observation suggests itself. In the 
former case, though we could distinguish appetite, as it appears 
in consciousness, from the desire of the pleasure attending the 
satisfaction of appetite, there appeared to be no incompatibility 
between the two. The fact that the gourmand is dominated 
by the desire of the pleasures of eating in no way impedes the 
development in him of the appetite which is a necessary con¬ 
dition of these pleasures. But when we turn to the pleasures 
of the chase, we seem to perceive this incompatibility to a cer¬ 
tain extent. In all forms of pursuit a certain enthusiasm is 
necessary to obtain full enjoyment. A man who maintains 
throughout an epicurean mood, fixing his aim on his own 
pleasure, does not catch the full spirit of the chase; his eager¬ 
ness never gets just the sharpness of edge which imparts to the 
pleasure its highest zest and flavour. Here comes into view 
what we might call the fundamental paradox of Hedonism, that 
the impulse towards pleasure, if too predominant, defeats its 
own aim. This effect is not visible, or at any rate is scarcely 
visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures. But of our active 
enjoyments generally, whether the activities on which they 
attend are classed as 4 bodily* or as ‘ intellectual’ (as well as 
of many emotional pleasures), it may certainly be said that we 
cannot attain them, at least in their best form, so long as we 
concentrate our aim on them. Nor is it only that the exercise 
of our faculties is insufficiently stimulated by the mere desire of 
the pleasure attending it, and requires the presence of other 
more objective, ‘extra-regarding/ impulses, in order to be fully 
developed : we may go further and say that these other im¬ 
pulses must be temporarily predominant and absorbing, if the 
exercise and its attendant gratification are to attain their full 
height. Many middle-aged Englishmen would maintain the 
doctrine that business is more agreeable than amusement; but 
they would hardly find it so, if they transacted the business with 
a perpetual conscious aim at the attendant pleasure. Similarly, 
the pleasures of thought and study can only be really enjoyed 
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by those who have an ardour of curiosity which carries the 
mind temporarily away from self and its sensations. In all 
kinds of Art, again, the exercise of the creative faculty is at¬ 
tended by intense and exquisite pleasures: but in order to 
get them, one must forget them: the desire of the artist is 
always said to be concentrated and fixed upon the realization 
of his ideal of beauty. 

The important case of the benevolent affections is at first 
sight somewhat more doubtful. On the one hand it is of course 
true, that when those whom we love are pleased or pained, we 
ourselves feel sympathetic pleasure and pain: and further, that 
the flow of love or kindly feeling is itself highly pleasurable. 
So that it is at least plausible to interpret the benevolent im¬ 
pulse as aiming ultimately at the attainment of one or both of 
these two kinds of pleasures, or at the averting of sympathetic 
pain. But we may observe, first, that the impulse to beneficent 
action produced in us by sympathy is often so much out of 
proportion to any actual consciousness of sympathetic pleasure 
and pain in ourselves, that it would be paradoxical to regard 
this latter as its object. Often indeed we cannot but feel that 
a tale of actual suffering arouses in us an excitement on the 
whole more pleasurable than painful, like the excitement of 
witnessing a tragedy; and yet at the same time stirs in us 
an impulse to relieve it, even when the process of relieving is 
painful and laborious and involves various sacrifices of our own 
pleasures. Again, we may often free ourselves from sympa¬ 
thetic pain most easily by merely turning our thoughts from 
the external suffering that causes it: and we sometimes feel an 
egoistic impulse to do this, which we can then distinguish 
clearly from the properly sympathetic impulse prompting us 
to relieve the original suffering. And finally, the much-com¬ 
mended pleasures of benevolence seem to require, in order 
to be felt in any considerable degree, the pre-existence of a 
desire to do good to others for their sakes and not for our own. 
As Hutcheson explains, we may cultivate benevolent affection 
for the sake of the pleasures attending it (just as the gourmand 
cultivates appetite), but we cannot produce it at will, however 
strong may be our desire of these pleasures: and when it 
exists, even though it may owe its origin to a purely egoistic 
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impulse, it is still essentially a desire to do good to others for 
their sake and not for our own. 

It cannot perhaps be said that the self-abandonment and 
self-forgetfulness, which seemed an essential condition of the 
full development of the other elevated impulses before noticed, 
characterize benevolent affection normally and permanently; 
as love seems naturally to involve a desire for reciprocated 
love, strong in proportion to the intensity of the emotion; and 
thus the consciousness of self and of one’s own pleasures and 
pains seems often heightened by the very intensity of the 
affection that binds one to others. Still we may at least say 
that this self-suppression and absorption of consciousness in 
the thought of other human beings and their happiness is 
observable as a frequent incident of all strong affections: and it 
is said that persons who love strongly often feel a sense of 
antagonism between the egoistic and altruistic elements of 
their desire, and an impulse to suppress the former, which 
sometimes exhibits itself in acts of fantastic and extravagant 
self-sacrifice. 

If then reflection on our moral consciousness seems to shew 
that “ the pleasure of virtue is one which can only be obtained 
on the express condition of its not being the object sought V* 
we need not distrust this result of observation on account of the 
abnormal nature of the phenomenon. We have merely another 
illustration of a psychological law, which, as we have seen, is 
exemplified throughout the whole range of our desires. It is 
not (as Kant seems to hold) that the natural determination of 
the Will is by motives of pleasure and pain, but that when our 
action is truly rational, a higher law of causation comes into 
play. Rather (as Butler maintains) in the promptings of Sense 
no less than in those of Intellect or Reason we find the phe¬ 
nomenon of strictly disinterested impulse: base and trivial 
external ends may be sought without ulterior aim, as well as 
the sublime and ideal: and there are many pleasures of the 
merely animal life which can only be obtained on condition of 
not being directly sought, no less than the satisfactions of a 
good conscience. 

§ 3. So far I have been concerned to insist on the felt in- 
1 Lecky, Hist, of European Morale , Introduction. 
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Compatibility of ‘ self-regarding' and * extra-regarding' impulses 
only as a means of proving their essential distinctness. I do 
not wish to overstate this incompatibility: I believe that most 
commonly it is only momentary, and that our greatest happi¬ 
ness—if that be our deliberate aim—is generally attained by 
means of a sort of alternating rhythm of the two impulses in 
consciousness. A man's predominant desire is, I think, most 
commonly not a conscious impulse towards pleasure; but where 
there is strong desire in any direction, there is commonly keen 
susceptibility to the corresponding pleasures; and the most 
devoted enthusiast is sustained in his work by the recurrent 
consciousness of such pleasures. But it is important to point 
out that the familiar and obvious instances of conflict between 
self-love and some extra-regarding impulse are not paradoxes 
and illusions to be explained away, but phenomena which the 
analysis of our consciousness in its normal state, when there is 
no such conflict, would lead us to expect. If we are continually 
acting from impulses whose immediate objects are something 
other than our own happiness, it is quite natural that we should 
occasionally yield to such impulses when they prompt us to an 
uncompensated sacrifice of pleasure. Thus a man of weak 
self-control, after fasting too long, may easily indulge his appe¬ 
tite for food to an extent which he knows to be unwholesome: 
and that not because the pleasure of eating appears to him, 
even in the moment of indulgence, at all worthy of consider¬ 
ation in comparison with the injury to health: but merely 
because he feels an impulse to eat food, too powerful to be 
resisted. Thus, again, men have sacrificed all the enjoyments 
of life, and even life itself, to obtain posthumous fame: not 
from any illusory belief that they would be somehow capable 
of deriving pleasure from it, but from a direct desire of the 
future admiration of others, and a preference of it to their own 
pleasure. And so, again, when the sacrifice is made for some 
ideal end, as Truth, or Freedom, or Religion : it is or may be a 
real sacrifice of the individual’s happiness, and not merely the 
preference of one highly refined pleasure (or of the absence of 
one special pain) to all the other elements of happiness. No 
doubt this preference is possible: a man may feel that the high 
and severe delight of serving his ideal is a "pearl of great 
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price” outweighing in value all other pleasures. But he may 
also feel that the sacrifice will not repay him , and yet determine 
that it shall be made. 

So far, then, from our conscious active impulses being 
always directed towards the production of agreeable sensations 
in ourselves, it would seem that we find everywhere in con¬ 
sciousness extra-regarding impulses, directed towards something 
that is not pleasure ; and, in fact, that a most important part of 
our pleasure depends upon the existence of such impulses: 
while on the other hand they are in many cases so far incom¬ 
patible with the desire of our own pleasure that the two kinds 
of impulse do not easily coexist in the same moment of con¬ 
sciousness ; and more occasionally (but by no means rarely) the 
two come into irreconcileable conflict, and prompt to opposite 
courses of action. And this incompatibility (though it is 
important to notice it in other instances) is no doubt specially 
prominent in the case of the impulse towards the end which 
competes in ethical controversy with pleasure; the love of 
virtue for its own sake, or desire to do what is right as such. 

§ 4. The psychological observations on which my argument 
is based will not perhaps be directly controverted, at least to 
such an extent as to involve my main conclusion: but there are 
two lines of reasoning by which it has been attempted to 
weaken the force of this conclusion without directly denying it. 
In the first place, it is urged that Pleasure, though not the only 
conscious aim of human action, is yet always the result to which 
it is unconsciously directed. The proposition would be difficult 
to disprove: since no one denies that pleasure in some degree 
normally accompanies the attainment of a desired end: and 
when once we go beyond the testimony of consciousness there 
seems to be no clear method of determining which among the 
consequences of any action is the end at which it is aimed. 
For the same reason, however, the proposition is at any rate 
equally difficult to prove. But I should go further, and main¬ 
tain that if we seriously set ourselves to consider human action 
on its unconscious side, we can only conceive it as a combination 
of movements of the parts of a material organism: and that 
if we try to ascertain what the ‘end* in any case of such 
movements is, it is natural to conclude that it is some material 
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result, some organic condition conducive to the preservation 
either of the individual organism or of the race to which it 
belongs. In fact, the doctrine that pleasure (or the absence of 
pain) is the end of all human action can neither be supported 
by the results of introspection, nor by the results of external 
observation and inference: it rather seems to be reached by an 
arbitrary and illegitimate combination of the two. 

But again, it is sometimes said that whatever be the case 
with our present adult consciousness, our original impulses 
were all directed towards pleasure, and that any impulses 
otherwise directed are derived from these by “association of 
ideas.” I have seen no evidence tending to prove this : so far 
as we can observe the consciousness of children, the two 
elements, extra-regarding impulse and desire for pleasure, seem 
to coexist in the same manner as they do in mature life. 
In so far as there is any difference, it seems to be in the 
opposite direction; as the actions of children being more 
instinctive and less reflective are more prompted by extra- 
regarding impulse, and less by conscious aim at pleasure. No 
doubt the two kinds of impulse, as we trace them back to more 
rudimentary phases of consciousness, gradually become indis¬ 
tinguishable : but this obviously does not justify us in identi¬ 
fying with either of the two the more indefinite impulse out of 
which both have been developed. 

But even supposing it were found that our earliest appetites 
were all merely appetites for pleasure, it would have little 
bearing on the present question. What I am concerned to main¬ 
tain is that men do not now normally desire pleasure alone, 
but to an important extent other things also: some in particular 
having impulses towards virtue, which may and do conflict with 
their conscious desire for their own pleasure. To say in answer 
to this that all men once desired pleasure is, from an ethical 
point of view, irrelevant: except on the assumption that there 
is an original type of man’s appetitive nature, to which, as 
such, it is right or best for him to conform. But probably no 
Hedonist would expressly maintain this; though such an as¬ 
sumption, no doubt, is frequently made by writers of the Intui¬ 
tional school. 

Note. —An interesting criticism on the views maintained in this 
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chapter has been appended by Prof. Bain to c. 8 of his treatise on 
the Will [The Emotions and the Will , Ed. in.l. He thinks it true 
that we are not “ every moment occupied with the thought of the 
subjective pleasure or pain connected with our pursuits;” and further, 
that “it is an advantage to intermit our subjectivity...a merit and 
recommendation of certain exercises, that they take us out of our¬ 
selves for the time.” But he thinks that there is nothing in this 
“ to destroy our character as rational beings, which is to desire every¬ 
thing exactly according to its pleasure value.” For though “our 
desires do fasten upon the indifferent objective accompaniments of 
our pleasures...they do not set up these indifferent accompaniments 
as ends of pursuit, even when divorced from the pleasures that brought 
them into notice ; ” e. g. “ when a man loses his enjoyment in hunt¬ 
ing, he does not continue to desire hunting,” &c. 

I do not think that Mr Bain has quite apprehended the point of 
my argument as regards the pleasures of successful pursuit (which 
I have tried to make more clear in this edition). Let me take as 
an illustration of the point at issue the pleasure of scientific 
curiosity. I quite admit that one is sustained in the pursuit of 
truth by a consciousness of the pleasure it affords: and that if it 
ceased to yield such pleasure it would probably be abandoned. But 
I urge that this specific enjoyment is strictly unattainable, so long as 
one desires knowledge merely as a means to it: until the desire of 
knowledge for its own sake is somehow aroused in us, we cannot 
experience either the agreeable ardour of investigation or the true 
delight of discovery. Then when this desire has become strong, it 
may possibly, though it does not ordinarily, conflict with our desire 
for our pleasure on the whole : so that the love of knowledge may be 
not only disinterested but even self-sacrificing. I ought to say that 
Mr Bain recognizes self-sacrifice as an actual fact, but only as 
prompted by sympathy with other human (or sentient) beings. I 
quite agree with him, that on no other supposition could “ the do¬ 
minion of Rome have ever been established, or England have attained 
her present power.” But I think that this recognition is too re¬ 
stricted : and that we may similarly say that without other strictly 
disinterested impulses, the fabric of science would not have been 
constructed, nor the treasures of art accumulated. 



CHAPTER V. 

FREE WILL. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapters I have treated first of ra¬ 
tional, and secondly of disinterested action, without introducing 
the vexed question of the Freedom of the Will. The metaphysical 
difficulties connected with this question have been proved by 
long dialectical experience to be so great, that I am anxious to 
confine them within as strict limits as I can, and keep as much 
of my subject as possible free from their perturbing influence. 
And I am convinced that the identification which Kant and 
others after him have sought to establish between Free Action 
and (1) Rational, (2) Disinterested action, is in neither case 
required as an assumption nor adequately supported by psy¬ 
chological experience, while in the latter case it is distinctly 
erroneous. Conduct strictly disinterested, that is, disregardful 
of foreseen balance of pleasure to ourselves, is found, as I have 
tried to shew, in the most instinctive and unconscious as well 
as in the most deliberate and self-conscious region of our active 
life: nay, it appears to exist (as far as any phenomenon known 
to us only by introspective observation may be thought to exist) 
in the lower animals. We have at any rate just as much reason 
to say that a faithful dog acts disinterestedly, as we have to say 
that he acts interestedly. Again, the conception of acting 
rationally, Jbhat is from an impulse in harmony with an intel¬ 
lectual apprehension of an absolute rule, or ultimately desirable 
end, is certainly not bound up with the notion of Free Will: 
it remains unaltered, if Free Will be a chimera. At the same 
time it must be allowed that in behalf of this latter connexion, 
a plausible appeal may be made to our inner experience. It 
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may fairly be said that 1 “ we consider our Reason as being our¬ 
selves rather than our desires and affections. We speak of 
Desire, Love, Anger, as mastering us , or of ourselves as con¬ 
trolling them. If we decide to prefer some remote and abstract 
good to immediate pleasures, or to conform to a rule which 
brings us present pain, (which decision implies exercise of 
Reason,) we more particularly consider such acts as our own 
acts.” Still even if this language represented a uniform ex¬ 
perience (which it does not) it would not adequately justify 
the Kantian proposition. For, granted that when Reason yields 
to passion we lapse from freedom to slavery, still this is a 
voluntary slavery, a free abnegation of freedom, even in the 
view of Libertarians: or indeed especially in their view, as 
they especially insist that we are responsible for such conces¬ 
sions. But it should be observed that the conflict in question 
does not always appear in consciousness as a conflict between 
Reason and blind passion, between ‘ ourselves ’ on the one hand 
and a force of nature on the other. We are sometimes con¬ 
scious of deliberately preferring what we clearly see to be an 
irrational course of action 1 *: not merely self-interest to duty 
(for here is rather a conflict of claims to rationality than clear 
irrationality): but ( e.g .) sensual indulgence to health, revenge 
to reputation, &c. And if it be said that in such cases we 
perceive on reflection that we have been ‘the slaves of our 
desires and appetites: * it may be answered that sometimes 
when we have acted morally, a reaction comes, another state 
succeeds, in which we seem to ourselves to have been in bondage 
to idle scruples, and vain delusions of duty. Nay, even in the 
conflict itself we sometimes change sides; the moral law, 


1 Whewell, Elements of Morality , Bk. i. c. ii. 

9 The difficulty which Socrates and the Socratic schools had in conceiving 
a man to choose deliberately what he knows to bo bad for him—a difficulty 
which drives Aristotle into real Determinism in his account of purposed action, 
even while he is expressly maintaining the “voluntariness” and “responsi¬ 
bility *’ of vice—seems hardly to exist for the modern mind. This is at least 
partly due to the fact that we have separated the notion of “ one’s own good ” 
into the two prima facie distinct notions of “ interest ” and “duty: ” thus, being 
familiar with the conception of deliberate choice, consciously opposed either 
to interest or to duty, we can easily conceive of such choice in conscious oppo¬ 
sition to both : though this is not, I think, a common phenomenon. 

S. K. 
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though we still recognize its authority, suddenly seems to 
become external, to us, and instead of identifying ourselves with 
the Reason that prescribes obedience to it, we seem to feel 
that the real ego is impulsively struggling to violate it. Indeed 
there are many persons, to whom, from a preponderance of the 
emotional and active elements in their nature, the state of re¬ 
flection in which action is most deliberate is essentially irksome 
and depressing: they do not seem to themselves truly to exist 
unless when they are borne along upon some tide of impulse: 
so that when they act most deliberately, they feel least really 
alive, least their real selves: the more they yield, at any rate 
to some impulse, the “ freer,” in a sense, they seem to be. Such 
persons certainly do not give much heed to philosophy: but 
philosophy must give heed to them and to the deliverances of 
their consciousness. 

I cannot therefore accept that identification of Free Will 
with Practical Reason, which lays the transcendental fact of 
Freedom at the foundation of Ethics. Indeed I hold with 
many English moralists that it would be quite possible to 
compose a treatise on Ethics which should completely ignore the 
Free-will controversy. At the same time I think such a treat¬ 
ment undesirable, partly on account of the wide-spread belief 
that the solution of this controversy is fundamentally important 
for the general regulation of human conduct: partly because I 
hold myself that it has a special and limited connexion with 
Ethics which it is in any case necessary to consider. 

§ 2. We must begin by defining the problem as precisely 
as possible. The assertion is often made that there is really no 
difficulty at all to be solved, and that the illusory belief that 
there is a difficulty springs from inaccuracy or shallowness of 
thought. And I am quite willing to believe that if we could 
apply the right conceptions to the facts we should either ask no 
question at all, or one that could be answered as soon as asked. 
But in so far as any actual attempts to shew the illusoriness of 
the difficulty have ever seemed plausible, it has been, I think, 
in consequence of careless statement of the question, which 
most men at present are irresistibly impelled to ask. For 
clearness* sake I will put this question in the following differ¬ 
ent forms. 
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Is my voluntary action at any moment completely deter¬ 
mined by (1) my character as it has been partly inherited, 
partly formed by my past actions and feelings, and (2) my cir¬ 
cumstances, or the external influences acting on me at the 
moment? or not? Could the volition that I am just about 
to originate be certainly calculated by any one who knew 
thoroughly my nature at this moment and the forces acting 
upon me ? or is there a strictly incalculable element in it ? Is 
the self to which I refer it as cause a self of determinate moral 
qualities (which have more or less become known to me and to 
others from my past actions), or 'myself’ in some other sense, 
some 'unconditioned’ ego lying within or behind the 'con¬ 
ditioned 1 ’? 

I have avoided using terms which imply materialistic as¬ 
sumptions, because, though a materialist will naturally be a 
determinist, a determinist need not be a materialist. In the 
above questions a materialist would substitute ' brain and nerv¬ 
ous system’ for 'character,’ and thereby obtain certainly a 
clearer notion; but I have taken the view of common sense, or 
Natural Dualism, which distinguishes the agent from his body. 
For the present purpose the difference is unimportant. The 
substantial dispute relates to the causal connexion of any voli¬ 
tion with the state of things at the preceding instant, whether 
we specify these as 'character and circumstances,’ or 'brain 
and environing forces.’ 

In favour of the connexion there is a cumulative argument 
so strong as almost to amount to complete proof. The belief 
that events are determinately related to the state of things im¬ 
mediately preceding them, is now held by all competent thinkers 
in respect of all kinds of occurrences except human volitions. 
It has steadily grown both intensively and extensively, both 

1 It is not uncommon to conceive of each volition as connected by uniform 
laws with our past states of consciousness. But any uniformities we might trace 
among a man’s past consciousnesses, even if we knew them all, would yet give 
us very imperfect guidance as to his future action: as there would be left out 
of account 

(1) all inborn tendencies and susceptibilities, as yet latent or incompletely 
exhibited; 

(2) all past physical influences, of which the effects had not been perfectly 
represented in consciousness. 


4—2 
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in clearness and certainty of conviction and in universality of 
application, as the human mind has developed and human ex¬ 
perience has been systematized and enlarged. Step by step in 
successive departments of fact conflicting modes of thought have 
receded and faded, until at length they have vanished every¬ 
where, except from this mysterious citadel of Will. Everywhere 
else ' the belief is so firmly established that some declare its 
opposite to be inconceivable: others even maintain that it 
always was so. Every scientific procedure assumes it: each suc¬ 
cess of science confirms it. And not only are we finding ever 
new proof that events are cognizably determined, but also that 
the different modes of determination of different kinds of events 
are fundamentally identical and mutually dependent: and 
naturally, with the increasing conviction of the essential unity of 
the cognizable universe, increases the indisposition to allow the 
exceptional character claimed by Libertarians for the depart¬ 
ment of human action. 

Again, when we fix our attention on human action, we observe 
that a large portion of it is originated unconsciously, and is there¬ 
fore admittedly determined by physical causes: and we find that 
no clear line can be drawn between acts of this kind, and those 
which are conscious and voluntary. Not only are many acts of 
the former class entirely similar to those of the latter, except in 
being unconscious: but we remark further that actions which 
we habitually perform continually pass from the latter class into 
the former: and the further we investigate, the more the 
conclusion is forced upon us, that there is no kind of action ori¬ 
ginated by conscious volition which cannot also, under certain 
circumstances, be originated unconsciously. Again, when we look 
closely at our conscious acts, we find that in respect of many 
of these, done suddenly and (as we say) “ from impulse/’ under 
the stimulus of a momentary sensation or emotion, our con¬ 
sciousness does not even suggest that they are not completely 
determined by the strength of the stimulus and the state of 
our previously determined temperament and character at the 
time of its operation. Such acts indeed we often call “in¬ 
voluntary 1 :” and here again it is difficult to draw a line clearly 
separating from such the strictly voluntary. 

1 Aristotle calls them voluntary (hovvia) but not purposed [irpocupcra). 
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Further, we always explain 1 the voluntary action of all men 
except ourselves on the principle of causation by character and 
circumstances. Indeed otherwise social life would be impossible: 
for the life of man in society involves daily a mass of minute 
forecasts of the actions of other men, founded on experience 
whether of mankind generally or of particular classes of men, 
or of individuals; who are thus necessarily regarded as things 
having determinate properties, causes whose effects are calculable. 
We infer generally the future actions of those whom we know 
from their past actions: and if our forecast turns out in any case 
to be erroneous, we do not attribute the discrepancy to the dis¬ 
turbing influence of Free Will, but to our incomplete acquaintance 
with their character and motives. And passing from individuals 
to communities, whether we believe in a “ social science ” or not, 
we all admit and take part in discussions of social phenomena 
in which the same principle is assumed: and however we may 
differ as to particular theories, we never doubt the validity of 
the method: and if we find anything inexplicable in history, past 
or present, it never occurs to us to attribute it to an extensive 
exercise of free will in a particular direction. Nay even as 
regards our own actions, however “ free ” we feel ourselves at 
any moment, however unconstrained by present motives and 
circumstances and unfettered by the result of what we have 
previously been and felt our volitional choice may appear: still 
when it is once well past, and we survey it in the series of our 
actions, its relations of causation and resemblance to other parts 
of our life appear, and wo naturally explain it as an effect of our 
nature, education and circumstances. Nay, we even apply the 
same conceptions to our future action, and the more, in propor¬ 
tion as our moral sentiments are developed : for with our sense 
of duty generally increases our sense of the duty of moral cul¬ 
ture, and our desire of self-improvement: and the possibility of 
moral' self-culture depends on the assumption that by a present 
volition we can determine to some extent our actions in the 

1 I do not mean that this is the only view that we take of the conduct of 
others: I hold (as will presently appear) that in judging of their conduct 
morally, we ordinarily apply the conception of Free Will. But we do not 
ordinarily regard it as one kind of causation, limiting and counteracting the 
other kind. 
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more or less remote future. No doubt we habitually take at 
the same time the opposite, Libertarian, view as to our future : 
we believe, for example, that we are perfectly able to resist hence¬ 
forward temptations to which we have continually yielded in 
the past. But it should be observed that this belief is (as 
moralists of all schools admit and even urge) at any rate to a 
great extent illusory and misleading. Though Libertarians 
contend that it is possible for us at any moment to act con¬ 
trary to our formed character and previous custom: still, they 
and Determinists alike teach that it is much less easy than 
men commonly imagine to break the subtle unfelt trammels 
of habit. 

It is said, however, that the conception of the Freedom 
of the Will, alien as it may be to speculative science, both gene¬ 
rally and in the special department of human action, is yet 
indispensable to Ethics and Jurisprudence : we may exclude it 
from our systematic apprehension of what is, but it is forced 
upon us irresistibly in our systematic elaboration of what ought 
to be. Our recognition of the moral law, says Kant, is ratio 
cognoscendi of the Freedom of the Will: “ought” implies “can:” 
the real voluntariness of an action is the criterion by which we 
distinguish it as a proper subject of moral approbation and disap¬ 
probation. The notion of Justice, say jurists of the same school, 
and with it the reasonableness of the criminal law, depend on the 
assumption of Free Will: unless a man could have acted other¬ 
wise than he did, he cannot really have either merit or demerit: 
and if he has not merit or demerit, it is repugnant to the moral 
reason and sentiments of mankind to reward and punish him. 

Now it seems to me clear that this is the natural and pri¬ 
mary view of the matter: that, on the Determinist theory, 
“ought,” “responsibility,” “desert,” and similar terms, have to 
be used, if at all, in new significations: and that the concep¬ 
tion of Freedom is, so to say, the pivot upon which our moral 
sentiments naturally play. On the other hand, I cannot deny 
that the Determinist can give to the fundamental terms of 
Ethics perfectly clear and definite meanings : that the distinc¬ 
tions thus obtained give us a practically sufficient basis for 
criminal law: while the normal sentiments actually existing 
are seen to be appropriate and useful, as a part of the na- 
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tural adaptation of social man to his conditions of life. The 
Determinist allows that, in a sense, “ought” implies “can,” 
that a man is only-morally bound to do what is “in his power,” 
and that only acts from which a man “ could have abstained ” 
arc proper subjects of punishment or moral condemnation. But 
he explains “can” and “in his power” to imply only the 
absence of all insuperable obstacles except want of sufficient 
motive. It is precisely in such cases, he maintains, that punish¬ 
ment and the expression of moral displeasure are required to 
supply the desiderated motive force. True, the meaning of 
punishment is altered : it is no longer properly retributory, but 
reformatory and preventive : but it may be fairly said that this 
is the more practical view, and tho one towards which civiliza¬ 
tion—quite apart from the Free-will controversy—seems to 
tend. And so of the moral feelings and judgments. If the 
Libertarian urges that it is unreasonable to resent voluntary 
harm any more than involuntary, as both are equally resultant 
effects of similar complex natural forces: the Determinist 
answers that the reasonableness depends on the effect of the 
resentment, which obviously tends to prevent the one kind of 
action and not the other: nay, he retorts, indignation is only 
reasonable on the assumption that men’s actions are determined 
by motives, among which the fear of others’ indignation may be 
reckoned. It may be replied, that however useful moral senti¬ 
ments may be on this theory, its general adoption would prac¬ 
tically prevent their development and effective operation. But 
thus the ground is shifted and the belief in Free Will asserted 
to be necessary not logically, as an assumption involved in 
ethical and jural reasoning; but practically, as the only means 
to a desirable end. Such an assertion stands in need of much 
more empirical proof than has ever yet been offered: and even 
if it were proved, to conclude from the practical efficacy of 
the belief to its speculative truth is to use a doubtful and now 
generally discredited method of inference. 

§ 3. We must conclude, then, that against the formidable 
array of cumulative evidence offered for Determinism there is 
but one opposing argument of real force; the immediate affirma¬ 
tion of consciousness in the moment of deliberate action. And 
certainly, in the case of actions in which I have a distinct con- 
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„ « 

sciousness of choosing between alternatives of conduct, one of 
which I conceive as right or reasonable, I find it impossible not 
to think that I can now choose to do what I so conceive, however 
strong may be my inclination to act unreasonably, and however 
uniformly I may have yielded to such inclinations in the past. 
This belief seems to me bound up with the belief that I ought, 
in the strictest'sense 1 , to choose any course; when I have 
ascertained the former to be to any extent illusory, the latter 
is immediately restricted to a corresponding extent. I recognize 
that each concession to vicious desire makes the difficulty of 
resisting it greater when the desire recurs: but the difficulty 
always seems to remain separated by an impassable gulf from 
impossibility. Whether this amounts to an affirmation of what 
any Libertarian metaphysicians have maintained as ‘Free Will/ 
is a difficult and subtle question. But at any rate it will be 
admitted that the absence of adequate motive to do what I 
judge to be reasonable cannot be regarded by me, in delibera¬ 
tion, as a rational ground for not doing it. And since it is 
with the grounds or reasons of rational action, and not with 
the causes of irrational action, that Ethics is primarily con¬ 
cerned ; there seems to be so far no necessity to determine 
the metaphysical validity of the consciousness of freedom to 
choose what is reasonable. 

It may however be urged that in considering how we ought 
to act in any case, though we cannot suppose the action that is 
the immediate object of consideration to be irrational, we are 
obliged to take into account the probable future actions of 
others, and also of ourselves; and that with regard to these it 
is necessary to decide the question of Free Will, in order that 
we may know whether the future is capable of being predicted 
from the past. But here, again, it seems to me that no defi¬ 
nite practical consequences would logically follow from this 
decision. For however far we may go in admitting Free Will 
as a cause, the operation of which may falsify the most scientific 
forecasts of human action, still since it is ex hypothesi an abso- 

1 In a looser use of ‘ought,* which cannot conveniently be discarded, we 
sometimes judge that A ‘ought* to act or feel as a better man would act 
or feel in his place, though we may know that A could not achieve this by 
any effort of will. Cf. post , B. m. c. 1. 
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lately unknown cause, the admission of it cannot modify any 
such forecasts: at most, it can only affect our reliance on them. 

We may illustrate this by an imaginary extreme case. 
Suppose we were somehow convinced that all the stars were 
endowed with Free Will, and that they only maintained their 
periodic motions by the continual exercise of free choice, in 
resistance to strong centrifugal or centripetal inclinations. Our 
general confidence in the future of the solar system might 
reasonably be impaired, though it is not easy to say how much 1 : 
but the details of our astronomical calculations would be clearly 
unaffected: the free wills could in no way be taken as an 
element in the reckoning. And the case would be similar, 
I suppose, in the forecast of human conduct, if psychology and 
sociology should ever become exact sciences. At present, however, 
they are so far from being such that this additional element of 
uncertainty can hardly have even any emotional effect. 

To sum up, we may say that, in so far as we reason to any 
definite conclusions concerning the future actions of ourselves or 
others, we must consider them as determined by unvarying 
laws: if they are not completely so determined our reasoning is 
pro tanto liable to error: but no other is open to us. While on 
the other hand, when we are ascertaining (on any principles) 
what choice it is reasonable to make'between two alternatives of 
conduct, it is just as impossible to apply determinist assump¬ 
tions as it was in the former case inevitable. And from neither 
point of view does it seem to be of any general practical im¬ 
portance to decide the metaphysical question at issue in the 
Free-will Controversy. 

§ 4. It is, however, of obvious practical importance to as¬ 
certain precisely how far the power of the will (whether meta¬ 
physically free or not) actually extends: for this defines the 
range within w T hich ethical judgments are in the strictest sense 
applicable. This inquiry is quite independent of the question 
of metaphysical freedom; we might state it in Determinist 
terms as an inquiry into the range of effects which it would be 
possible to cause by human volition, provided that adequate 

1 In order to determine this we shall require first to Bettle another disputed 
question, as to the general reasonableness of our expectation that the future 
will resemble the past. 
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motive were not wanting. These effects seem to be of three 
kinds: first, changes in the external world consequent upon 
muscular contractions: secondly, changes in the train of ideas 
and feelings that constitutes our conscious life: and thirdly, 
changes in the permanent tendencies to action that compose 
what is called our character. 

I. The sphere of volitional causation is by some confined 
entirely to such events as can be produced by muscular con¬ 
tractions : and certainly these constitute the most obvious and 
prominent part of it. As regards these, it is sometimes said 
that it is properly the muscular contraction that we will, and 
not the more remote effects: for these require the concurrence 
of other causes, and therefore we can never be absolutely cer¬ 
tain that they will follow. But no more is it certain, strictly 
speaking, that the muscular contraction will follow, since our 
limb may be paralyzed, &c. And hence some say that the 
immediate object of the will is some molecular change in the 
motor nerves. And this is no doubt an inseparable concomitant 
of such volitions: but we are never thinking of our motor 
nerves and their changes, nor indeed commonly of the muscular 
contractions that follow them: and therefore it seems a misuse 
of terms to describe either as the * object * of the mind in 
willing: since it is always some more remote effect, which 
we consciously will and intend. Still of all effects of our will on 
the external world, some contraction of our muscles is always an 
indispensable antecedent: and when that is over our part in 
the causation is completed. 

II. We can control to some extent our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. We cannot indeed directly summon or dismiss any 
thought or state of consciousness: and in the case of emotion 
an important part of what we commonly call * control of feel¬ 
ing* comes under the head just discussed. Our control over 
our muscles enables us to keep down the expression of the feel¬ 
ing and to resist its promptings to action: and as the giving 
free vent to a feeling tends, generally speaking, to sustain and 
prolong it, this muscular control amounts to a certain power 
over the emotion. But there is not the same connexion be¬ 
tween our muscular system and our thoughts: and yet experi¬ 
ence shews that most men (though some, no doubt, much more 
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than others) can voluntarily determine the direction of their 
thoughts, and pursue at will a given line of meditation. How 
then is this control exercised, and what is it precisely that the 
effort of will effects ? It seems to bo the concentration of our 
consciousness on a part of that which is present to it, so that 
this part grows more vivid and clear, while the rest tends to 
become obscure and ultimately to vanish. Frequently this 
voluntary exertion is only needed to initiate a train of ideas, 
which is afterwards continued without effort: as in recalling a 
series of past events or going through a familiar train of reason¬ 
ing. By such concentration we can free ourselves of many 
thoughts and feelings upon which we do not wish to dwell: but 
our power to do this is very limited, and if the feeling be strong 
and its cause persistent, it requires a very unusual effort of will 
to banish it thus. 

III. It is, however, to that other effect of volition which I 
have called ‘alteration of character’ that I especially wish 
to direct the reader’s attention. I do not find this generally 
recognized by psychologists: yet there seems no doubt that 
common experience testifies to it, and it particularly requires 
notice in an ethical treatise. For it is in making resolutions 
for future conduct that it is of most practical importance for us 
to know what is within the power of the will. Take an exam¬ 
ple. A man has been in the habit of drinking too much brandy 
nightly: one morning he resolves that he will do so no more. 
In making this resolve he acts under the belief that by a present 
volition he can so far alter his habitual tendency to indulgence 
in brandy, that some hours hence he will resist the full force of 
his habitual craving for the stimulant. Now whether this be¬ 
lief is well or ill-founded is not the question usually discussed 
between Determinists and Libertarians: they rather debate 
whether in taking the resolution one is free or entirely swayed 
by motives, &c. At the same time the two questions are liable 
to be confused. It is sometimes vaguely thought that a belief 
in Free Will requires us to maintain that at any moment we 
can alter our habits to any extent by a sufficiently strong exer¬ 
tion. And no doubt most commonly when we make such efforts, 
we believe at the moment that they will be completely effectual. 
We will to do something hours or days hence with the same 
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confidence with which we will to do something next minute: 
and do not very clearly distinguish the two. But on reflection, 
no one, I think, will maintain that a future act is in his power 
in the same sense that a present one is: or that at the moment 
of making such a resolution he has an immediate cognition of 
its future effects. Not only does continual experience shew us 
that such resolves have a limited and too frequently an inade¬ 
quate effect: but the common belief seems actually inconsistent 
with the very doctrine of Free Will that is thought to justify 
it: for if by a present volition I can finally determine a future 
act, when the time comes to do that act I shall find myself 
no longer free. We must therefore accept the conclusion that 
each such resolve has only a limited effect: and that we cannot 
know when making it whether this effect will exhibit itself in 
the performance of the act resolved upon. At the same time it 
would be flagrantly contrary to experience to deny altogether 
this effect of volition. Such resolves do sometimes suddenly 
change old habits: and when they fail of this, they generally 
substitute a painful struggle for smooth and easy indulgence. 
They always have some effect, though of very varying intensity. 
And this effect, such as it is, seems to be often strictly 
volitional. No doubt the same sort of change is sometimes 
brought about by a powerful emotional shock, due to extraneous 
causes: and hence it might be inferred that in all cases it is a 
powerful impression of an emotional kind that produces the 
effect: and that the will is only concerned in concentrating our 
attention on the benefits to be gained or evils to be avoided 
by the change of habit, and so intensifying the impression of 
these. But though this kind of voluntary contemplation is a 
useful auxiliary to good resolutions, it does not seem to be this 
effort of will that constitutes the resolution: we can clearly dis¬ 
tinguish the two. Hence this third effect of volition cannot be 
resolved into the second, but must be stated separately. 

If this account of the range of volition be accepted, it 
will, I trust, dispel any lingering belief which the argument 
of the preceding section may have left in the reader’s mind 
that some general practical consequences must logically result 
from the adoption of Libertarianism or Determinism. For it 
may have been vaguely thought that while on the Determinist 
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theory it would be wrong to perform a single act of virtue 
if we had no ground for believing that we should hereafter 
duly follow it up; on the assumption of Freedom we should 
boldly do always what would be best if consistently followed 
up, being conscious that such consistency is in our power. But 
the supposed difference vanishes, if it be admitted that by 
any effort of resolution at the present moment we can only 
produce a certain limited effect upon our character and so 
indirectly upon our action at some future time, and that im¬ 
mediate consciousness cannot tell us that this effect will be 
adequate to the occasion, nor indeed how great it will really 
prove to be. For the most extreme Libertarian must then 
allow that before pledging ourselves to any future course of 
action we ought to estimate carefully, from our experience of 
ourselves and general knowledge of human nature, what the 
probability is of our keeping present resolutions in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which we are likely to be placed. It is no 
doubt morally most important that we should not tranquilly 
acquiesce in any weakness or want of self-control: but the 
fact remains that such weakness is not curable by a single 
volition: and whatever we can do towards curing it by any 
effort of will at any moment, is as clearly enjoined by reason on 
the Determinist theory as it is on the Libertarian. On neither 
theory is it reasonable that we should deceive ourselves as to 
the extent of our weakness, or ignore it in the forecast of our 
conduct, or suppose it more easily remediable than it really is. 

§ 5. There is however, as I before said, one special but 
very important department of Ethics in which the question of 
Free Will again emerges in a different way: I mean in the 
determination of just conduct. For Justice as commonly un¬ 
derstood implies the due requital of good and ill Desert, and 
the notion of Desert when closely scrutinized seems to involve 
free choice of good or evil : if there is really no such free 
choice, there does not seem to be, strictly speaking, any Desert: 
so that Justice has to be determined on a different principle. 
Thus as we saw, on the Determinist theory, punishment is 
regarded as preventive instead of retributive. And though 
roughly and generally the two views will coincide in practice, 
it is easy to see that they may diverge to a considerable extent, 
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especially as regards the quantity of punishment that ought to 
be inflicted in any case: for example, the fact that men are 
urged by strong natural impulses to commit a crime may be 
a reason for making its punishment more severe, if this be 
considered purely as preventive : but it certainly seems to 
render the ill-desert of the act less rather than greater. But 
the further consideration of this point had better be deferred 
till we have examined more closely the notion of Justice 1 . 

1 Cf. Book hi. o. 5: where I endeavour to shew that even here the difference 
of view is ultimately found to have no practical effects. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ETHICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 

§ 1. The results of the three preceding chapters may be 
briefly stated as follows. 

The aim of Ethics is to render scientific— i. e. true, and as 
far as possible systematic—the apparent cognitions that most 
men have of the rightness or reasonableness of conduct, whether 
the conduct be considered as right in itself, or as the means to 
some end conceived as ultimately good. These cognitions are 
normally accompanied by emotions of various kinds, known 
as “moral sentimentsbut the ethical judgment cannot be 
explained as affirming merely the evidence of such a sentiment: 
indeed it is an essential characteristic of a moral feeling that 
it is bound up with an apparent cognition of something more 
than mere feeling. Such cognitions, again, I have called ‘ dic¬ 
tates/ or € imperatives 1 ; because, in so far as they relate to 
conduct on which one is deliberating, they are accompanied 
by a certain impulse to do the acts recognized as right. For 
ethical purposes it is not of primary importance to determine 
anything more about this impulse than the direction in 
which it prompts: if a man acts in accordance with his con¬ 
ceptions of duty, the main question is, whether these con¬ 
ceptions are true or false: the exact characteristics of the 
emotional states that precede his volitions are a matter of only 
secondary concern. And this remains true even if the force 
actually operating on his will is mere desire for the pleasures 
that he foresees will attend right conduct, or aversion to the 
pains that will result from doing wrong: though we observe 
that in this case his action does not correspond to our common 
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notion of strictly virtuous conduct: and though there seems 
to be no ground for regarding such desires and aversions as 
the sole, or even the normal motives of human volitions. Nor, 
again, is it necessary to determine whether we are always, 
metaphysically speaking, ‘ free * to do what we see to be right. 
What I ‘ ought* to do, in the strictest use of the word ‘ ought/ 
is always ‘in my power,’ in the sense that there is no obstacle 
to my doing it except absence of adequate motive; and it is 
impossible for me, in deliberation, to regard such absence of 
motive as a reason for not doing what I otherwise judge to be 
reasonable. 

What then do we commonly regard as valid ultimate 
reasons for acting or abstaining ? This, as was said, is the start¬ 
ing point for the discussions of the present treatise: which is 
not concerned with proving or disproving the validity of 
any such reasons, but merely with the critical exposition 
of the different ‘ methods ’—or rational procedures for deter¬ 
mining right conduct in any particular case—which are 
logically connected with the different principles generally ac¬ 
cepted. In the first chapter we found that such reasons were 
supplied by the notions of Happiness, Perfection, and Virtue 
or Duty. Few will deny that Happiness is an end at which 
it is thought ultimately reasonable to aim: if I can say of 
any action that it makes me happier, it seems that no further 
reason need be given for my doing it. Though when we ask 
whose Happiness, a controversy emerges: for to some it seems 
that the agent ought to seek his own happiness, and that 
this is what each individual’s reason must necessarily prescribe 
to him: while others think that the view of reason is es¬ 
sentially universal, and that it cannot be reasonable to aim 
ultimately at the happiness of any one individual rather than 
that of any other equally deserving and susceptible of it. 
There are therefore two views and methods in which Happiness 
is regarded as the ultimate and rational end of actions: in 
the one it is the agent’s happiness which is so regarded, in 
the other the happiness of all men, or all sentient beings. It 
is of course possible to adopt an end intermediate between 
the two, and to aim at the happiness of some limited portion 
of mankind, such as one’s family or nation or race : but any 
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such limitation seems arbitrary, and probably no one would 
maintain it to be reasonable per se, but only as the most 
practical way of seeking the general happiness, or as a means 
of attaining one’s own. 

Again, Perfection or Excellence is commonly thought a 
rational end, and if by anything that we can do we can make 
our own nature or any part of the world around us better, 
more perfect and excellent in its kind, we seem to need no 
further reason for doing it. And here, too, the Perfection 
aimed at may be either individual or universal. But in this 
case it would seem that more divergent views of the universal 
end are possible: for we are not necessarily limited as in the 
case of happiness to the consideration of mankind or of sentient 
beings: as inanimate things also seem to have a perfection 
and excellence of their own and to be capable of being made 
better or worse in their kind. And this excellence or one 
species of it we call beauty : and we find that men have 
actually devoted their lives to the embodiment and realization 
of some ideal of beauty in some kind of matter. But whether 
beauty or any other quality of inanimate objects can on re¬ 
flection be regarded as good or desirable in itself and out of 
relation to consciousness, we must presently consider 1 : mean¬ 
while it is more clearly and admittedly rational to take the 
perfection or excellence of oneself or of other human beings as 
an ultimate end. 

But again, it is a common opinion that of truly right action 
a great part is not done for any ultimate end, but merely 
because the action itself is * Virtuous/ or ‘ our Duty:’ the terms 
* Virtue ’ or * Duty ’ being thought to state the ultimate reason 
for doing it. This is commonly called the Intuitional view of 
morals, and I have thought it best to term the method founded 
upon it Intuitionism; because its rules are thought to be as¬ 
certained by direct intuition of the actions themselves, instead 
of being inferred from consideration of their consequences. 
There are serious objections to this term, and even the dis¬ 
tinction just given does not turn out to be as clear and sharp 
as could be desired: but no other word would so readily 
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1 Cf. pout, c. 9. 
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bring to the reader’s mind the general object which I wish it 
to denote. 

§ 2. It may seem, however, that I have by no means ex¬ 
hausted the list of reasons which are widely accepted as ulti¬ 
mate grounds of action. Many religious persons think that the 
highest reason for doing anything is that it is God’s Will: 
while to others such ends as ‘ Self-realization ’ or ‘ Self-develop¬ 
ment’ and ‘Life according to nature’ appear really ultimate. 
And it is not hard to understand why these principles are felt 
to supply deeper and more completely satisfying answers to 
the fundamental question of Ethics, than those discussed in 
the preceding section. For the notions just mentioned do 
not merely define ‘what ought to be,’ as such; they define 
it in an apparently simple and universal relation to what is. 
God, Nature, Self, are the fundamental facts of existence; 
the knowledge of what will accomplish God’s Will, what is 
‘ according to Nature,’ what will realize the true Self in each 
of us, would seem to solve the deepest problems of Meta¬ 
physics as well as of Ethics. But just because these notions 
combine the ideal with the actual, the complete examination of 
them belongs not to ethics as I define it, but to philosophy— 
or whatever we call the supreme architectonic study which is 
concerned with the relations of all objects of knowledge. When, 
on the other hand, we confine our attention to the strictly prac¬ 
tical import of each notion, we find that, in so far as it is scien¬ 
tifically ascertainable, it always takes one or other of the forms 
previously given. To begin with the theological conception of 
4 God’s Will.* Here the connexion between ‘what is’ and ‘what 
ought to be’ is perfectly clear and explicit. The content of 
God’s Will we conceive as presently existing, in idea: its ac¬ 
tualization is the end to be aimed at. There is indeed a diffi¬ 
culty in understanding how God’s Will can fail to be realized, 
whether we do right or wrong: or how, if it cannot fail to be 
realized in either case, its realization can be the ultimate reason 
for doing right. But this difficulty it belongs to Theology rather 
than Ethics to solve. The practical question is, assuming 
that God wills in a special sense what we ought to do, how 
we are to ascertain this in any particular case. This must 
be either by Revelation or by Reason, or by both combined. 
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The former is commonly distinguished as “internal” and 
“external” Internal revelation must be either ecstatic, in 
which case it does not seem possible to systematize its results 
at all; or not ecstatic, in which case its operation cannot be 
introspectively distinguished from that of our ordinary cogni¬ 
tive faculties, and so the 'Divine Will revealed’ would be only 
another form of 4 Duty intuitively known/ If, again, an external 
Revelation is proposed as the standard, we are obviously carried 
beyond the range of our science: in fact Ethics, in this case, 
must be pursued as a department of Scriptural Interpretation. 
On the other hand, when we try to ascertain by reason the 
Divine Will, the practical result is always found to coincide 
with that of one or other of the methods above delineated. For 
either it is assumed that God desires the happiness of men, in 
which case our efforts should be concentrated on its production: 
or that He desires their perfection and that that should be our 
end : or that whatever His end may be (into which perhaps we 
have no right to inquire) His Laws are immediately cognizable, 
being in fact the first principles of Intuitionism. Or else it is 
explained that God’s Will is to be learnt by examining our 
own constitution or that of the world we arc in : so that * Con¬ 
formity to Gods Will * would resolve itself into ' self-realization,’ 
or 4 life according to nature.’ In any case, this notion, though 
it may supply a new motive for doing what we believe to be 
right, does not—apart from Revelation—suggest any special 
criterion of rightness. It rather presents itself as a common 
form under which a religious mind is disposed to regard what¬ 
ever method of determining conduct it apprehends to be rational. 

The implication of 4 what is ’ and 4 what ought to be ’ in 
the notion of 'Conformity to Nature’ and 'Self-realization’ 
is somewhat more difficult to disentangle. The latter it will 
be convenient to consider in the following chapter: where I 
distinguish the different interpretations of the term 'Egoism,* 
which I have taken to denote one of the three principal species 
of ethical method. As regards the former, in order to obtain 
a principle distinct from ' Self-realization,’ we must suppose that 
the 'Nature’ to which we are to conform is not each one’s own 
individual nature, but human nature generally: that we are to 
find the standard in a certain type of human existence which 

5—2 
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we can somehow abstract from observation of actual human 
lives. The belief that it is our duty to conform to such a typo 
is clearly due to the Theism implicit in the notion of ‘nature*; 
that is, to the more or less definite recognition of Design ex¬ 
hibited in the empirically known world. It can only be on this 
assumption that men have found guidance for conduct in the 
common as opposed to the rare and exceptional, or the original 
as opposed to that which is later in development; or, nega¬ 
tively, in that which is not due to the deliberate action of 
human wills. For surely no one would maintain that these 
characteristics, considered in themselves and not as indications 
of design, are clear criteria of the reasonable in conduct: and 
that it is absolutely our duty to do what most persons do, or 
what our ancestors did, or what our infantile impulses suggested, 
or what we should have been impelled to do, but for the direct 
or indirect influence of society. Can we, then, ascertain by 
contemplating the physical constitution of human beiDgs, and 
the ensemble of their impulses and dispositions, what kind of 
life they were designed to live ? It is, perhaps, not difficult to 
describe, in a way that all would accept, the general outline of 
man’s natural life; but we can hardly obtain from such con¬ 
templation a method for solving practical problems. For it 
does not help us to say with Butler “that the supremacy of 
Reason is Natural,” as we start by assuming that we are to do 
what Reason prescribes, and that this is conformity to Nature, 
and so our line of thought would become circular: the Nature 
that we are to follow must be distinguished from our Practical 
Reason, if it is to become a guide to it. In a sense, as Butler 
observes, any impulse is natural: but it is manifestly idle to 
bid us follow Nature in this sense: for the question of duty is 
never raised except when we are conscious of a conflict of im¬ 
pulses, and wish to know which to follow. And it will scarcely 
be said that we are always to follow the impulse that is felt as the 
strongest: at least this would be rather a supersession than an 
interpretation of the dictates of reason, and would often lead to 
conduct universally condemned. Nor does it seem, on reflection, 
that any of the three criteria above mentioned, which men have 
used in determining the application of the common notion of 
“natural,” can serve our purpose. For we can hardly maintain 
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that the frequency of an impulse or the priority of its appear* 
ance in time is clearly indicative that God designs us to follow 
it: especially since, when we take a retrospective view of the 
history of the human race, we find that some impulses which 
all admire, such as the love of knowledge and enthusiastic 
philanthropy, are both rarer and later in their appearance 
than others which all despise. Nor, again, can we eschew as 
unnatural and opposed to the Divine design all such impulses 
as have been produced in us by the institutions of society, 
pr our use of human arrangements and contrivances, or that 
result in any way from the deliberate action of our fellow-men: 
for this were arbitrarily to exclude society and human action 
from the scope of the Divine purposes. And besides it is clear 
that many impulses so generated are auxiliary to morality and 
in other ways beneficial: and though others no doubt are per¬ 
nicious and misleading, it seems that we can only distinguish 
these latter from the former by taking note of their effects, and 
not by any precision that reflection can give to the notion of 
“ natural.” And if we take a more physical view of our nature 
and endeavour to ascertain for what end our corporeal frame 
was constructed, we find that such contemplation determines 
very little. We can perhaps tell from our nutritive system 
that we are intended to take food, and to exercise our various 
muscles in some way or other, and similarly our brain and 
organs of sense. But this carries us a very trifling way, for 
the practical question almost always is, not whether we are 
to use our organs or leave them unused, but to what extent 
or in what manner we are to use them: and when men at¬ 
tempt to enunciate the teachings of Nature on these points, 
they are always found either to blend confusedly observations of 
w r hat exists with intuitions of what ought to be, or at least to 
pass from the former to the latter by a transition which, how¬ 
ever easy and familiar it may be to their minds, cannot be 
exhibited as a logical process of inference. 

Nor, again, does it help us to adopt the more modem view 
of Nature, which regards the organic world as exhibiting, not an 
aggregate of fixed types, but a continuous and gradual process 
of changing life. For granting that this ‘ evolution*—as the 
name implies—is not merely a process from old to new, but a 
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progress from less to more of certain definite characteristics; no 
one, I think, will deliberately maintain that we ought therefore 
to take these characteristics as Ultimate Good, and make it our 
whole endeavour to accelerate the arrival of an inevitable future. 
That whatever is to be will be better than what is, we all hope; 
but there seems to be no more reason for summarily identifying 
‘what ought to be* with ‘what certainly will be/ than for find¬ 
ing it in ‘ what commonly is/ or ‘ what originally was/ 

On the whole, it appears to me that no definition that has 
ever been offered of the Natural exhibits this notion as capable 
of furnishing an ethical first principle. And no one maintains 
that ‘natural’ like ‘beautiful’ is a notion that though inde¬ 
finable is yet clear, being derived from a simple unanalysable 
impression. I am far from denying that what is right is neces¬ 
sarily conformable to Nature, or to the Divine Will, and that 
these latter notions supply the ultimate ground and reasonable 
motive for doing what is right. I only point out that they are 
not in themselves sufficiently precise to give a practical criterion 
of the rightness of actions. 

§ 3. It thus appears that not all the different views that 
are taken of the ultimate reason for obeying rules of conduct 
lead to different methods of determining what these rules shall 
be. Indeed we seem to find on closer examination that almost 
any method may be connected with almost any ultimate reason 
by means of some possible—or even plausible—assumption. 
Hence arises considerable perplexity and confusion in the clas¬ 
sification and comparison of ethical systems: for these appear to 
have different affinities according as we consider Method or 
Ultimate Reason, and hence are not easy to classify even when 
both elements are made clear: which is often not the case, as 
some writers lay stress on Method, and are hesitating and un¬ 
certain in their enunciation of Ultimate Reason, while others 
chiefly confine themselves to the discussion of the latter and 
leave the former obscure. 

These and other difficulties in our classification will be seen 
more clearly as our investigation proceeds. In the meantime 
the list of first principles already given seems to include all that 
have a primd facie claim to be included: and to afford the 
most convenient classification for the current modes of deter- 
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mining right conduct. And it corresponds to what seems the 
most fundamental distinction that we apply to human exist¬ 
ence: the distinction between the conscious being and the 
stream of conscious experience, and the distinction (within this 
latter) of Action and Feeling. For the desirable condition of a 
human being, considered as a permanent entity, we call its Per¬ 
fection : while by Virtue or Duty, we mean the kind of Action 
that we consider good and worthy to be done: and similarly by 
Happiness or Pleasure we mean the kind of Feeling that is 
per se desirable. At the same time I do not profess to prove 
& priori that there are these practical first principles and no 
more. They have been taken merely empirically from observa¬ 
tion of the moral reasoning of myself and other men, whether 
professed moralists or not: and though it seems to me impro¬ 
bable that I have overlooked any important phase of method, it 
is always possible that I may have done so. 

On the other hand some readers may be expected to blame 
the list for excess rather than defect. They may have been 
taught to believe that “the common sense of mankind has in 
every age led to two seemingly opposite schemes of morality, 
that which makes Virtue and that which makes Pleasure 
the guide of human action and they may consider it a 
fault in my enumeration that it somewhat obliterates this 
fundamental distinction. Now in my first chapter (p. 9) I 
have explained that the methods which take Perfection as the 
ultimate end may be conveniently treated as varieties of Intui- 
tionism: since, in the common notion of Perfection, Moral Per¬ 
fection is preeminent, while by * Moral Perfection’ is commonly 
meant dispositions and habits tending to good action, the good¬ 
ness being determined by direct intuition. But any identifi¬ 
cation or blending of Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism, 
and even any representation of their differences as secondary 
and subordinate, ought, I think, to be carefully avoided: as 
such a rapprochement encourages a serious misapprehension of 
both the historical and the philosophical relations of these 
methods to the Intuitional or Common-Sense Morality. And 
the contrast between aiming at one’s own and aiming at the 
general happiness is at any rate primd facie one of the most 
fundamental that morality exhibits. No doubt it is a postulate 
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of the practical Reason, that it must be consistent with itself: ■ 
and hence we have a strong predisposition to reduce any two 
methods to unity. But it is just because this postulate has 
been the source of a large amount of bad reasoning in ethics, 
that it is a special object of the present work to avoid all hasty 
and premature reconciliations, and to exhibit fairly the diver¬ 
gence of the different methods without extenuation or exagge¬ 
ration: and no divergence appears more obvious and glaring 
than that between the two systems not unfrequently confounded 
under the name of Utilitarianism. 

At the same time it is not difficult to find reasons for this 
close union between Epicureanism and the modern, or Ben¬ 
thamite, Utilitarianism. In the first place, they are essentially 
similar in being both dependent systems; that is, in prescribing 
actions as means to an end distinct from, and lying outside the 
actions; and thus both consist of rules which are not absolute 
but relative, and only valid if they conduce to the end. Again, 
the ultimate end, or entity regarded as intrinsically good and 
desirable, is in both systems the same in quality, i . e. pleasure; 
or, more strictly, the maximum of pleasure attainable, pains 
being subtracted. Besides, it is of course to a great extent true 
that the conduct recommended by the one principle coincides 
with that inculcated by the other. Though it would seem to 
be only in an ideal polity that ‘self-interest well understood* 
leads to the perfect discharge of all social duties, still, in a tole¬ 
rably well-ordered community it prompts to the fulfilment of 
most of them, unless under very exceptional circumstances. 
And, on the other hand, a sincere Benthamite may fairly hold 
that his own happiness is that portion of the universal good 
which it is most in his power to promote, and which therefore 
is most especially entrusted to his charge. And the practical 
blending of the two systems is sure to go beyond their theo¬ 
retical coincidence. It is much easier for a man to move in a 
. sort of diagonal between egoistic and universalistic hedonism, 
than to be practically a consistent adherent of either. Few 
men are so completely selfish, whatever their theory of morals 
may be, as not occasionally to seek the general good of some 
smaller or larger community from natural sympathetic impulse 
unsupported by Epicurean calculation. And probably still 
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fewer are so resolutely unselfish as never to find “all men's 
good” in their own with rather too ready conviction. 

In spite of all this, the distinction between one's own 
happiness and that of people in general is so natural and 
obvious, and so continually forced upon our attention by the 
circumstances of life; that some other reason is required to 
explain the persistent confusion between the systems that re¬ 
spectively adopt either end as furnishing the right and reason¬ 
able standard for each individual's conduct. And such a reason 
is found in the theory of human action held by Bentham (and 
generally speaking by his disciples), which has been discussed 
in a previous chapter. While firmly maintaining the “ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number 1 ” as the “ true standard for 
whatever is right or wrong in human action,” Bentham held no 
less firmly that every human being always does aim at his own 
greatest apparent happiness. He affirms, in the somewhat ver¬ 
bose precision of his later style, that “ on the occasion of every 
act he exercises, every human being is led to pursue that 
line of conduct which, according to his view of the case, taken 
by him at the moment, will be in the highest degree contri¬ 
butory to his own greatest happiness, whatsoever be the effect 
of it in relation to the happiness of other similar beings, any 
or all of them taken together.” He goes on to refer those who 
doubt to the “ existence of the human species as being itself 
a proof, and a conclusive one.” 

On this view, it is useless to point out to a man the conduct 
that would conduce to the general happiness, unless you convince 
him at the same time that it would conduce to his own, Hence 
egoistic and universalistic considerations must necessarily be 
combined in any practical treatment of morality: and this being 
so, it was perhaps to be expected that many disciples of Ben¬ 
tham would go further, and attempt to base on the egoism 
which they accept as inevitable the universalistic hedonism 
which they approve and inculcate. Aud accordingly we find 
that the latest expositor of utilitarianism, J. S. Mill, does tjy to 
establish a logical connexion between the psychological and 
ethical principles, which he holds in common with Bentham, 

1 He afterwards omitted the last four words of the formula, as unnecessary 
and misleading. 
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and to convince his readers that because each man naturally 
seeks his own happiness, therefore he ought to seek the happi¬ 
ness of other people 1 . 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied that the affinity be¬ 
tween Utilitarianism and Intuitionism, if we consider not the 
principles of the methods but their practical results, is really 
much greater than that between the two forms of Hedonism. 
Many moralists who have maintained as practically valid the 
judgments of right and wrong which the Common Sense of 
mankind seems intuitively to enunciate, have yet regarded 
Happiness as an end to which the rules of morality were 
means. I do not mean merely that they believed happiness 
to be annexed as a Divine reward to the observance of these 
rules: but that they believed such observance by any individual 
to tend naturally to the happiness of others ; and that the rules 
had been implanted by Nature or revealed by God to that end. 
It would follow that, though I am bound to take, as my 
ultimate standard in acting, conformity to a rule which is for 
me absolute ; still the Divine and (we may say) intrinsic reason 
for the rule laid down would be Utilitarian. On this view, the 
method of Utilitarianism is certainly rejected: the connexion 
between right action and happiness is not ascertained by a 
process of reasoning. But we can hardly say that the Utili¬ 
tarian principle is rejected: rather the limitations of the human 
reason are supposed to prevent it from apprehending adequately 
the real connexion between the true principle and the right 
rules of conduct. This connexion, however, has always been to 
some extent visible to and recognized by all reflective persons. 
Indeed so clear is it that in most cases the observance of the 
commonly received moral rules tends to render human life 
tranquil and happy, that even moralists (as Whewell) who are 
most strongly opposed to Utilitarianism have, in attempting to 
exhibit the “ necessity” of moral rules, been led to dwell on 
utilitarian considerations. 

And during the first period of ethical controversy in modem 
England, after the audacious enunciation of Egoism by Hobbes 
had roused in real earnest the search for a philosophical basis of 

1 We shall have occasion to consider Mill’s argument on this point in a 
subsequent chapter. Gf. post, Book in. c. 13. 
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morality, Utilitarianism appears in friendly alliance with Intui- 
tionism. It was not to supersede but to support the morality of 
Common Sense, against the dangerous innovations of Hobbes, 
that Cumberland declared “ the common good of all Rationals ” 
to be the end to which moral rules were the means. We find 
him quoted with approval by Clarke, who is commonly taken 
to represent Intuitionism in an extreme form. Nor does Shaftes¬ 
bury, in introducing the theory of a “ moral sense,” seem to have 
dreamt that it could ever impel us to actions not clearly 
conducive to the Good of the Whole : and his disciple Hutcheson 
expressly identified its promptings with those of Benevolence. 
Butler seems to have been the first who distinctly pointed out 
the occasional discrepancy between the apparent well-being of 
society and Virtue as commonly understood 1 . When Hume 
presented Utilitarianism as a mode of explaining current mo¬ 
rality, it was seen or suspected to have a destructive tendency. 
But it was not till Bentham’s time that it was offered as a 
method for determining conduct, absolutely complete in itself: 
the conclusions of which were to overrule all traditional precepts 
and supersede all existing sentiments. And even this complete 
and final antagonism relates rather to theory and method than 
to practical results : indeed the discrepancy in results between 
Utilitarianism and Common Sense has been rather extenu¬ 
ated than exaggerated by most utilitarians. The practical 
conflict is so essentially between Egoism and Altruism, that 
the sense of this continually tends to draw together Utilitari¬ 
anism and Intuitionism into their old alliance. Indeed from a 
practical point of view Egoism and Utilitarianism may fairly be 
regarded as extremes between which the Common-Sense mo¬ 
rality is a kind of media via. For this latter is commonly 
thought to leave a man free to pursue his own happiness under 
certain definite limits and conditions : whereas the " greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ” seems to self-love a principle 
more oppressive from the comprehensive, indefinite, and unceas- 

1 I think we can trace a change in Butler’s view on this point if we 
compare the first of his Sermons on Human Nature with the Dissertation on 
Virtue which forms an appendix to the Analogy . Certainly in the former 
treatise he does not notice, any more than Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, any ac¬ 
tual or possible want of harmony between Conscience and Rational Benevolence. 
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ing character of its exactions. And thus, as Mill remarks. 
Utilitarianism is sometimes attacked from two precisely op¬ 
posite sides: from a confusion with Egoistic Hedonism it is 
called base and grovelling: while at the same time it is more 
plausibly charged with setting up too high a standard of 
unselfishness and making exaggerated demands on human 
nature. 

A good deal remains to be said, in order to make the princi¬ 
ple and method of Utilitarianism perfeotly clear and explicit: 
but it seems best to defer this till we come to the investigation 
of its details. It will be convenient to take this as the final 
stage of our examination of methods. For on the one hand it 
is simpler that the discussion of Egoistic Hedonism should 
precede that of Universalistic: and on the other, it seems 
desirable that we should obtain in as exact a form as possible 
the enunciations of Intuitive Morality, before we compare these 
with the results of the more doubtful and difficult calculations 
of utilitarian consequences. 

In the remaining chapters of this book I shall endeavour to 
define more clearly the nature and relations of the other two 
methods, before proceeding to the fuller examination of them, 
with which we shall be occupied in Books ii, and in. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EGOISM AND SELF-LOVE. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapters I have used the term 
“ Egoism,” as is now commonly done, to denote a system which 
prescribes actions as means to the end of the individual’s hap¬ 
piness or pleasure. The ruling motive in such a system is 
commonly said to be “self-love.” But both terms admit of 
other interpretations, which it will be well to distinguish and 
set aside before proceeding further, as the ambiguous meaning 
of “ egoism” and “ self-love ” has been a frequent source of 
confusion in ethical discussion. 

I may illustrate this by a reference to the doctrines of 
Hobbes. His method is naturally and quite properly called 
egoistic, but it is not throughout, strictly speaking, hedonistic. 
In fact his deviations from pure Hedonism are considerable: 
and it is of some interest to notice them, as they are essential 
characteristics of his system, which in its original plan and 
purpose, (though not perhaps in its effect upon mankind,) was 
the reverse of destructive. His aim was to promulgate philo¬ 
sophical principles of conduct upon which the social order 
might firmly rest, and escape the storms and convulsions with 
which it seemed to be menaced from the vagaries of the unen¬ 
lightened conscience. Now pure egoistic hedonism, as I shall 
presently shew, cannot furnish a solid basis for such social con¬ 
struction : and even such imperfect constructiveness as Hobbism 
attained is only managed by means of qualifications and as¬ 
sumptions alien to pure hedonism. For example, it is not 
“self-love” in Butler’s sense—the impulse which aims at the 
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individual's pleasure—but “ self-preservation/’ which determines 
the first of those precepts of rational egoism which he calls 
“Laws of Nature." It is true that his psychological theory 
that “ pleasure helpeth vital actions ” made him to some extent 
blend the two notions: for so by aiming at pleasure a man 
would seek to increase if not strictly to preserve his vitality. 
Still in the development of his system we often find that it 
is Preservation rather than Pleasure that he has in view. I 
do not mean merely that he considers social rules to be 
enjoined by prudence on the individual as “articles of peace:” 
for peace is a means to the end of Pleasure as well as 
of Preservation. But in determining the very important 
question, when the same prudence or egoistic reason will 
prompt the individual not to conform to his articles of peace, 
he decides that such non-conformity is justifiable at the point 
at which submission would tend to interfere not with his 
pleasure, but with his life and freedom of action; “ when death 
or imprisonment are threatened ” by society. 

Again in Spinoza’s view the principle of rational action 
is necessarily egoistic, and is (as with Hobbes) the impulse of 
self-preservation. The individual mind, says Spinoza, like 
everything else, strives so far as it is able to continue in its 
state of being: indeed this effort is its very essence. It is true 
that this impulse cannot be distinguished from the desire of 
pleasure: because pleasure or joy is “ a passion in which the 
soul passes to higher perfection.” Still it is not at Pleasure 
that the impulse primarily aims, but at Perfection or Reality: 
as we should now say, at Self-development. Of this, according 
to Spinoza, the highest form consists in a clear comprehension 
of all things in their necessary order as modifications of the 
one Divine Being, and that willing acceptance of all which 
springs from this comprehension, and which Spinoza calls the 
“intellectual love of God.” In this state the mind is purely 
active, without any admixture of passion or passivity: and thus 
its essential nature is realized or actualized to the greatest 
possible degree. 

We perceive that this is the notion of self-realization as 
defined not only by but for a philosopher: and that it would 
mean something quite different in the case of a man of action 
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—such, for example, as the reflective dramatist of Germany 
introduces exclaiming: 


Ich kann mich nicht 

Wie so ein Wortheld, so ein Tugend-Schwatzer 

An meinem Willen warmcn, und Gedanken. 

Wenn ich nicht wirke mehr, bin ich yernichtet 1 . 


The artist again often contemplates his essentially different 
manner of life under the same notion. Nay, even the philoso¬ 
pher, if his thought takes a more distinctly practical turn than 
Spinoza’s, will include moral action as well as metaphysical 
contemplation in his conception of self-development; and hold 
that true self-love prompts us to obey the moral rules laid 
down by the governing principle within us, as in such 
obedience we shall be realizing our truest self*. 

We see, in short, that the term Egoism, as it merely im¬ 
plies that some reference to self is made in laying down first 
principles of conduct, does not really indicate in any way the 
substance of'such principles. For all our impulses, high and 
low, sensual and moral alike, are so far similarly related to self, 
that—except when two or more impulses come into conscious 
conflict—we identify ourselves with each as it arises. Thus 
self-consciousness may be prominent in yielding to any impulse: 
and egoism, in so far as it merely implies such prominence, 
is a notion equally applicable to all varieties of external 
behaviour, and a common form into which any moral system 
may be thrown. 

It may bo said, however, that we do not, properly speaking, 
‘develope’ or ‘realize’ self by yielding to the impulse which 
happens to be predominant in us; but by exercising, each in its 
due place and proper degree, all the different faculties and 
capacities, propensities and susceptibilities, of which our nature 
is made up. But here there is an important ambiguity. What 
do we mean by ‘due proportion and proper degree’? These 
terms may imply an ideal balance and composition of mental 
elements, into conformity with which the individual mind has 
to be trained, by restraining some of its natural impulses and 


1 Schiller’s Wallenstein . 

3 Cf. Aristotle, Ethics , Book ix. c. 8. 
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strengthening others. Or they may merely refer to the original 
combination and proportion of tendencies in the character with 
which each is born: to this, it may be meant, we ought to 
adapt as far as possible the circumstances in which we place 
ourselves and the functions which we choose to exercise: in 
order that we may “ be ourselves,” “ live our own life,” &c. 
But it does not seem that * self-development ’ in this latter 
sense (when clearly distinguished) is really put forward as an 
absolute end, but rather as a means to happiness: for supposing 
a man to be bom with dispositions tending to his own unhappi¬ 
ness, no one would recommend him to develope these as fully 
as possible, instead of modifying or subduing them in some 
way: but it is thought that the best way of seeking happiness 
is to give free play to one's nature. This view we shall hereafter 
consider more fully in the course of our examination of Hedon¬ 
ism. While according to the former interpretation rational 
Self-development is really identical with the pursuit of Per¬ 
fection for oneself: since it obviously does not in any way 
modify the standard of Perfection to emphasize the point that 
it is ‘ one’s own * that is aimed at. 

The notion, then, of Self-realization is to be avoided in a 
treatise on ethical method, on account of its indefiniteness: and 
for a similar reason we must discard a common account of 
Egoism which describes its ultimate end as the 'good’ of the 
individual: for the term 'good' really contains undeveloped 
(but therefore unreconciled) all possible views of the ultimate 
end of rational conduct. Indeed it may be said that Egoism 
in this sense was assumed in the whole ethical controversy of 
ancient Greece. For when men inquired, “What is the Su¬ 
preme Good?” they meant the supreme good for each individual 
inquirer, and assumed that this was for him the right and 
proper end of action. But the question still remained open 
whether it was Pleasure or Virtue, or anything else, that was 
intrinsically Good or the Highest Good. Nor is the ambiguity 
removed if we follow Aristotle in confining our attention to the 
Good attainable in human life, and call this EvScufiovia, Well¬ 
being. For we may still argue with the Stoics, that virtuous 
or excellent actions and not pleasures are the elements of which 
true human Well-being is composed. Indeed Aristotle himself 
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adopts this view, and determines the details of eiZaifiovla 
accordingly: though he does not, with the Stoics, regard the 
pursuit of Virtue and that of Pleasure as competing alternatives, 
holding rather that the “best pleasure ” is an inseparable con¬ 
comitant of the most excellent action. Even the English term 
Happiness is not free from ambiguity. It seems to be com¬ 
monly used in Bentham’s way as convertible with Pleasure: or 
rather as denoting that of which the elements are pleasures. 
Still it is never quite certain that when a man speaks of Happi¬ 
ness he does not include, in indefinite combination with plea¬ 
sure, something else which he reckons ultimately desirable: so 
that even this term, if not further defined, may involve us in 
serious misunderstandings 1 . 

§ 2. To be clear, then, we must particularize as the object of 
self-love, and End of the method which I have distinguished as 
Egoistic Hedonism, a certain quality or element of the con¬ 
sciousness of the agent which we call Pleasure or Satisfaction; 
or rather the sum and series of such states, to denote which, 
without violation of usage, we may take the terms Happiness or 
Felicity. Still even so we have not quite got rid of ambiguity: 
for it may still be maintained that only certain kinds of plea¬ 
sure are to be sought, and not others. And this view has 
actually been held by some who have professed to take Pleasure 

1 Aristotle’s selection of eudaipovla to denote wliat lie elsewhere calls 
“Human.” or “Practicable” good, and still more tlie fact that, after all, we 
have no better rendering for evdaifiovla than “Happiness” or “Felicity,” has 
caused his whole system to be misunderstood: so that ho is often thought to 
have taught a species of Hedonism. We may conjecture tliat it was not without 
doing some violence to common usage that Aristotle could bring his readers 
to understand by evdeupovia that kind of Well-being that consists of Well-doing, 
and of which pleasure is not the element hut the inseparable concomitant: and 
if the term “ happiness ” is used, it is almost impossible for tho English reader 
to seize Aristotle’s exact view. 

Thus it may be observed that when Stewart (Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers , Book ii. c. 2) says that “by many of the best of the ancient 
moralists our sense of duty was considered as resolvable into self-love, and the 
whole of ethics was reduced to this question . .. What is most conducive on 
the whole to our happiness?” the remark, if not exactly false, is certain to 
mislead his readers. For Stewart always uses “happiness,” as most English 
writers do, as equivalent to “sum of pleasures:” and he uses “self-love,” as 
most exact writers after Butler have done, to denote the impulse which prompts 
us to seek the greatest amount of such pleasure attainable. 

S. E. 
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as the ultimate end and standard of right conduct. But reflec¬ 
tion will shew that by the admission of this qualification the 
method might practically be metamorphosed into any other, 
and can no longer be appropriately called Hedonism. One has 
only to say (e.g.) that no other pleasures are worth seeking but 
those that attend the practice of Virtue, and then this latter 
and not Pleasure will become the notion practically important 
for determining our conduct, so that our method will be indis¬ 
tinguishable from Intuitionism. But Hedonism, strictly un¬ 
derstood, should obviously be a method that aims at pleasure 
as pleasure and nothing else; and so at pleasure generally, not 
any particular kind of pleasure. And Self-love, as understood 
by Butler and other English moralists after him, is similarly an 
impulse towards one’s own pleasure generally, however obtained. 
In fact, it is upon this’ generality that the 'authority’ 'and 
reasonableness’ attributed to it in Butler’s system are founded. 
For since satisfaction or pleasure of some kind results from 
gratifying any impulse; when antagonistic impulses compete for 
the determination of the Will, the desire for pleasure generally 
prompts us to compare the pleasures which we foresee will 
respectively attend their gratification, and when we have ascer¬ 
tained which pleasure is the greatest, reinforces the correspond¬ 
ing impulse. It is thus called into play whenever impulses 
conflict, and is therefore naturally regulative and directive (as 
Butler argues) of other springs of action. On this view, so far 
as Self-love operates, we merely consider the amount of pleasure 
or satisfaction: to use Bentham’s illustration, "quantity of 
pleasure being equal, push-pin is as good as poetry.” 

This position, however, seems to many offensively para¬ 
doxical ; and consequently an eminent disciple of Bentham 1 
has thought it desirable to abandon it and to take into account 
differences in quality among pleasures as well as differences in 
degree. Now here we may observe, first, that it is quite con¬ 
sistent with the view quoted as Bentham’s, to describe some kinds 
of pleasure as inferior in quality to others, if by 'a pleasure* we 
mean (as is often meant) a whole state of consciousness which 
is only partly pleasurable; and still more if we take into view 
subsequent states causally connected with this. For many 

i J. S. Mill. 
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pleasures are not free from pain even while enjoyed: and many 
more have painful consequences. These are, in Bentham’s 
phrase, "impure:” and as the pain has to be set off against the 
pleasure, it is in accordance with strictly quantitative measure¬ 
ment of pleasure to call them inferior in kind. And again, we 
must be careful not to confound intensity of pleasure with 
intensity of sensation: as a pleasant feeling may be strong and 
absorbing, and yet not so pleasant as another that is more 
subtle and delicate. With these explanations, it seems to me 
that in order to develope consistently the method that takes 
pleasure as the sole ultimate end of rational conduct, Bentham’s 
proposition must be accepted, and all qualitative comparison 
of pleasures must really resolve itself into quantitative. All 
pleasures are understood to be so called because they have a 
common property of pleasantness, and may therefore be com¬ 
pared in respect of this common property. If, then, what we 
are seeking is pleasure as such, and pleasure alone, we must 
evidently always prefer the more pleasant pleasure to the less 
pleasant: no other choice seems reasonable, unless we are aim¬ 
ing at something besides pleasure. And often when we say 
that one kind of pleasure is batter than another—as (e. g.) that 
the pleasures of reciprocated affections are superior in quality 
to the pleasures of gratified appetite—we mean that they are 
more pleasant. No doubt we may mean something else: we 
may mean, for instance, that they are nobler and more elevated, 
although less pleasant. But thus we are clearly introducing a 
non-hedonistic ground of preference: and if this is held to be a 
valid reason for choosing the less pleasure rather than 'the 
greater, the method adopted may fairly be called Intuitionism 
in the garb of Hedonism \ 

To sum up, Egoism, if we merely understand by it a 
method that aims at Self-realization, seems to be a form into 
which almost any ethical system may be thrown, without modi¬ 
fying its essential characteristics. And even when further de- 

1 Hero again we may find an illustration in Aristotle’s Ethics as expounded 
by his disciple Eudemus. For in the latter’s treatise the frepycla (exercise of 
faculty) which is the element of evdeupovia is identified with ijdovij : so that the 
system takes a Hedonistic form, though the method is still really what I call 
Intuitional. 


6—2 
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fined as Egoistic Hedonism, it becomes indistinguishable from 
some phase of Intuitionism if qualitative superiority of pleasures 
is admitted as distinct from and overruling quantitative. There 
remains then Pure or Quantitative Egoistic Hedonism, which, as 
a method essentially distinct from all others and widely main¬ 
tained to be rational, seems to deserve a detailed examination. 
And this seems to be what is commonly intended by the vaguer 
terms ‘egoism,! ‘egoistic:* and therefore I shall allow myself 
to use these terms in this more precise signification. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INTUITIONISM. 

§ 1. We have used the term “Intuitional” to denote 
the method which recognises rightness 1 ag a quality belonging 
to actions independently of their conduciveness to any ulterior 
end. The term implies that the presence of the quality is as¬ 
certained by simply "looking at” the actions themselves, with¬ 
out considering their consequences. It may be said, however, 
that no morality ever existed which did not consider conse¬ 
quences. Prudence or Forethought has always been reckoned 
a virtue: and all modern lists of Virtues have included Benevo¬ 
lence, which aims generally at the happiness of others, and 
therefore necessarily takes into consideration even remote effects 
of actions. It may be said, too, that it is difficult to draw the 
line between an act and its consequences: as the effects which 
follow each of our volitions form a continuous series stretching 
to infinity, and we intend equally whichever of these at the 
moment of volition we foresee to be probable. However, we 
find that in the common notions of different kinds of actions, a 
line is actually drawn between the results included in the 
notion and regarded as forming part of the act, and those con¬ 
sidered as consequences. For example, in speaking truth to a 
jury, I may foresee that my words, operating along with other 
statements and indications, will lead them to a wrong conclusion 

1 I may remind tlie reader that I use the terms “ right ” and “reasonable,” 
and the equivalent phrase “ what ought to be ” [done or aimed at], to express a 
notion so fundamental that it does not seem possible to define it in the ordinary 
way: but only in the manner in which I have tried to make it clear in c. 3 of 
this book, by distinguishing it from other notions with which it is liable to be 
confounded. 
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as to.the guilt or innocence of the accused, nearly as certainly 
as I foresee that they will produce a right impression as to the 
particular matter of fact to which I am testifying: still, we 
commonly consider the latter foresight or intention to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the act as an act of veracity, while the 
former merely relates to a consequence. And we must under¬ 
stand that the disregard of consequences, which f Intuitionism’ 
implies, only relates to certain determinate classes of actions (as 
Truth-speaking) where the general notions of the acts indi¬ 
cate clearly enough what events are to be included, and what 
excluded. 

§ 2. It should be observed that the antithesis between Intui- 
tionism and Hedonism is often stated in such a way as to imply 
that the only consequences of actions which can possibly be of 
ethical importance are pleasures and pains. It is, however, 
quite conceivable that men should judge remote as well as im¬ 
mediate events to be in themselves desirable, without con¬ 
sidering them in relation to the feelings of sentient beings. 
Indeed we not unfrequcntly find men who, while they judge 
the conduct of others and shape their own by a consideration of 
remote effects, yet seem to regard not pleasures and pains but 
some other kind of effects as intrinsically and ultimately de¬ 
sirable : such as the promotion of Art or Knowledge, generally 
or in some particular department. Such a view, if expressly 
stated, would probably be classed by many as Intuitional; but 
if so the antithesis implied by the term would be a different 
one: it would be meant that these ultimate ends are judged to 
be good immediately, and not by ‘induction from experience’ of 
the pleasures which they produce. In this way we frequently 
hear of ‘intuitive’ or ‘d priori ’ as contrasted with ‘inductive’ or 
( d posteriori * morality; where the latter terms are used as 
synonymous with Hedonism of some kind. But such a contrast 
seems to indicate a certain confusion of thought. For what the 
‘ inductive’ moralist professes to know d posteriori, by induction 
from experience, is commonly not the same thing as what the 
intuitive moralist professes to know by intuition. In the for¬ 
mer case it is the conduciveness to pleasure of certain kinds of 
action that is methodically ascertained: in the latter case, their 
rightness: there is therefore no proper opposition. If Hedonism 
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presents itself as a system of Ethics, and claims to give practical 
-guidance, this can only be in virtue of the principle that plea¬ 
sure is the only reasonable ultimate end of human action. It 
is true that this principle is often not explicitly stated: but it 
is always necessarily implied, and it obviously cannot be known 
by induction from experience. Experience can at most tell us 
that all men always do seek pleasure (that it does not support 
this conclusion I have already tried to shew): it cannot tell us 
that any one ought to seek it. This latter proposition is there¬ 
fore as ‘intuitive’ as the statement of any other ultimate end. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that a moralist may 
hold the rightness of actions to be cognizable apart from the 
pleasure produced by them, while yet his method may be pro¬ 
perly called Inductive. For he may hold that it is always this 
or that individual action, which is in the first place appre¬ 
hended to be right: and that all valid general propositions in 
ethics are obtained by generalization from such particular 
judgments. 

For example, when Socrates is said by Aristotle to have ap¬ 
plied inductive reasoning to ethical questions, it is this kind of 
induction which is meant. He discovered, as we are told, the 
latent ignorance of himself and other men: that is, that they 
used general terms confidently, without being able when called 
upon to explain the meaning of those terms. His plan for 
remedying this ignorance was to obtain, or work towards, the 
true definition of each term, by examining and comparing dif¬ 
ferent instances of its application. Thus the definition of Jus¬ 
tice would be sought by comparing different particular actions 
commonly judged to be just, and framing a general proposition 
that would harmonize with all these particular judgments 1 . 

Again the popular view of Conscience seems—at least primd 
facie —to point to such a method. We most commonly think 
of the dictates of conscience as relating to particular actions: 
and when a man is bidden, in any particular case, to ‘ trust to 
his conscience,’ it commonly seems to be meant that he should 
exercise a faculty of judging morally this particular case with- 

1 It must however be remembered that Aristotle regarded the general 
proposition obtained by induction as really moro certain (and in a higher sense 
knowledge), than the particulars through which tho mind is led up to it. 
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out reference to general rules, and even in opposition to con¬ 
clusions obtained by systematic deduction from such rules. 
And in this way the aversion, of the unphilosophic conscientious 
man to * Casuistry’ may be justified : for if the particular case 
can be satisfactorily settled by conscience without reference to 
general rules, ‘ Casuistry/ which consists in the application of 
general rules to particular cases, is clearly superfluous. But 
then, on this view, we shall have no practical need of any such 
general rules, or of a science of Ethics at all. We may of course 
form general propositions by induction from these particular 
conscientious judgments, and arrange them systematically: but 
any interest which such a system may have will be purely 
speculative. And this accounts for the indifference or hostility 
to systematic morality shewn by some conscientious persons. 
For they feel that they can at any rate do without it: and they 
fear that the cultivation of it may place the mind in a wrong 
attitude in relation to practice, and prove rather unfavourable 
than otherwise to the proper development of the practically 
important faculty by which wc pass particular moral judg¬ 
ments. 

This view may be called ultra-intuitional, as it recognizes 
simple immediate intuitions alone and rejects all modes of 
reasoning to moral conclusions. But it may equally well be 
called ultra-empirical, as it emphasizes the authority of par¬ 
ticular moral experiences in comparison with universal rules or 
axioms. This then we may describe as one phase or variety of 
the Intuitional method, if we may extend the term ‘method’ to 
include a procedure that is completed in a single judgment. 

§ 3. But though probably all moral agents have experience 
of such particular intuitions, and though they constitute a 
great part of the moral phenomena of most minds, compara¬ 
tively few are so thoroughly satisfied with them, as not to 
demand some more certain moral knowledge, even for practical 
purposes. And indeed, even when the decision of the moral 
faculty relates primarily to some particular action, there is com¬ 
monly at least a latent belief that similar conduct would be 
right for all similarly constituted persons in similar circum¬ 
stances 1 : on which view the quality of rightness must be de- 
1 Ci.po&t, Book m. c. 1, § 3. 
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pendent upon certain general characteristics of the action, agent, 
and circumstances: and the moral truth apprehended must be 
intrinsically universal, though particular in our first appre¬ 
hension of it. Again, these particular intuitions do not, to 
reflective persons, present themselves as quite indubitable and 
irrefragable. Frequently when they have put the ethical ques¬ 
tion to themselves with all sincerity, they are not conscious of 
clear immediate insight in respect of it. Again, when we com¬ 
pare the utterances of our conscience at different times, we find 
it difficult to make them consistent: the same conduct will 
wear a different aspect at one time from that which it wore at 
another, although our perception of its circumstances and con¬ 
ditions remains unchanged. Thirdly, we become aware that the 
intuitions of different minds, to all appearance equally compe¬ 
tent to judge, frequently conflict: one condemns what another 
approves. In this way serious doubts are aroused as to the 
validity of each man’s moral perceptions: and we endeavour 
to set these doubts at rest by appealing to general rules, more 
immutable, and resting on a firmer basis of common consent, 
than such particular intuitions. 

And in fact, though the view of conscience before discussed 
is one which much popular language seems to suggest, it is not 
that which Christian and other moralists have usually given. 
They have rather represented the process of conscience as 
analogous to one of jural reasoning, such as is conducted in a 
Court of Law. Here we have always a system of universal 
rules given, and any particular action has to bo brought under 
one of these rules before it can he pronounced lawful or un¬ 
lawful. Now the rules of positive law are not discoverable by 
the individual’s reason: this may teach him that law ought 
to be obeyed, but what law is must be communicated to him 
from some external authority. And this is not unfrequently 
the case with the conscientious reasoning of ordinary persons: 
they have a genuine impulse to conform to the right rules of 
conduct, but they are not always conscious of seeing for them¬ 
selves what these are: they have to inquire that of their priest, 
or their sacred books, or perhaps the common opinion of the 
society to which they belong. In so far as this is the case 
we cannot strictly call their method Intuitional. They follow 
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rules generally received, not intuitively apprehended. Other 
persons however (or perhaps all to some extent) do seem to 
see for themselves the truth 1 and bindingness of all or most of 
these current rules. They may still put forward ‘ common con¬ 
sent ’ as an argument for the validity of these rules: but only 
as supporting the individual’s intuition, not as a substitute for 
it or as superseding it. 

Here then we have a second Intuitional Method : of which 
the fundamental assumption is that we can discern certain 
general rules with really clear and finally valid intuition. Such 
general rules are sometimes called moral axioms, and compared 
to the First Principles of Geometry. It is held that they are 
implicit in the moral reasoning of ordinary men, who appre¬ 
hend them adequately for most practical purposes, and are able 
to enunciate them roughly; but that to state them with proper 
precision requires a power of contemplating clearly and steadily 
abstract moral notions, which is only obtained by special culti¬ 
vation. The moralist’s function then is to do this, and to 
arrange them as systematically as possible, and by proper defi¬ 
nitions and explanations to remove vagueness and prevent 
conflict. It is such a system as this which seems to be generally 
intended when Intuitive or d priori morality is mentioned, and 
which will chiefly occupy us in Book III. 

However there still remain minds to which the 'Morality 
of Common Sense’ (as we may call it), even when made as 
precise and orderly as possible, is not satisfactory as a system, 
although they have no disposition to question its general 
authority. They find it difficult to accept as scientific first prin¬ 
ciples the moral generalities that they obtain by reflection on 
the ordinary thought of mankind. Even if these rules can 
be so defined as perfectly to fit together and cover the whole 
field of human conduct, without coming into conflict and 
without leaving any questions unanswered: still the resulting 
code seems an accidental aggregate of precepts, which stands 
in need of some rational synthesis. In short, without being 
disposed to deny that conduct commonly judged to be right is 

1 Strictly speaking, the attributes of truth and falsehood only belong to 
Buies when they are changed from the imperative mood (“Do X”) into the 
indicative (“ X ought to be done ”). 
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so, we may yet require some deeper explanation why it is so. 
From this demand springs a third species or phase of Intui- 
tionism, which, while accepting the morality of common sense 
as in the main sound, still attempts to find for it a philosophic 
basis which it does not itself offer: to get one or more principles 
more absolutely and undeniably true and evident, from which 
the current rules might be deduced, either just as they are 
commonly received or with slight modifications and rectifica¬ 
tions. 

§ 4. The three phases of Intuitionism just described may 
be treated as three stages in the scientific development of 
Intuitive Morality: we may term them respectively Per¬ 
ceptional, Dogmatic, and Rational or Philosophical. The last- 
mentioned obviously admits of great variation: in fact, as yet 
I have presented it only as a problem, of which it is impossible 
to foresee how many solutions may be attempted: but it does 
not seem desirable to investigate it further at present, as it will 
be more satisfactorily studied after examining in detail the 
Morality of Common Sense. 

It must not be thought that these three phases are sharply 
distinguished in the moral reasoning of ordinary men : but then 
no more is Intuitionism of any sort sharply distinguished from 
either species of Hedonism. A loose combination or confusion 
of methods is the most common type of actual moral reasoning. 
Probably most moral men believe that their instinct in any case 
will guide them pretty right, but also that there are general 
rules for determining right action, those that prescribe the 
several virtues known as such: and that probably for these 
again a philosophical explanation may be found, deducing them 
from a smaller number of fundamental principles. Still for 
systematic direction of conduct, we require to know on what 
judgments we may rely as ultimately valid. Hence it would 
be desirable that professional moralists of the Intuitional school 
should take more care than they sometimes do to make this 
point clear in expounding their system. I observe, for ex¬ 
ample, that Dugald Stewart uses the term “perception” to 
denote the immediate operation of the moral faculty; which 
certainly suggests that it judges primarily of the individual 
action, as “perception” is by metaphysicians chiefly used to 
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denote cognition of an individual thing or quality. At the same 
time, in describing what is thus perceived, he always seems to 
have in view general rules or notions 1 . 

Still we can tolerably well distinguish among English ethical 
writers those who have been Intuitionists of the third or philo¬ 
sophical variety, from those who have confined themselves to 
the definition and arrangement of the morality of Common 
Sense. And we find that the distinction corresponds in the 
main to a difference of periods: and that—what perhaps we 
should hardly have expected—the more philosophical school is 
the earlier. The explanation of this may be partly found by 
referring to the doctrines in antagonism to which, in the respec¬ 
tive periods, the Intuitional method asserted and developed 
itself. In the first period all orthodox moralists were occupied 
in refuting Hobbism. But this system, though based on 
Materialism and Egoism, was yet, as I have said, intended 
as ethically constructive. Accepting in the main the commonly 
received rules of social morality, it explained them as the 
conditions of peaceful existence which enlightened self-interest 
directed each individual to obey; provided only the social order 
to which they belonged was not merely ideal, but made actual 
by a strong government. Now no doubt this view renders 
the theoretical basis of duty seriously unstable, as depending 
upon the arbitrary commands of an actual government: still, 
assuming a decently good government, Hobbism may claim 
to at once explain and establish, instead of undermining, the 
morality of Common Sense. And therefore, though some of 
Hobbes’ antagonists (as Cudworth) contented themselves with 
simply reaffirming the absoluteness of morality, the more 
thoughtful felt that system must be met by system and ex¬ 
planation by explanation, and that they must penetrate beyond 
the dogmas of common sense to some more irrefragable cer¬ 
tainty. And so, while Cumberland found this deeper basis in 
the notion of “ the common good of all Rationals” as an ulti- 

1 When Moral distinctions are said to be apprehended ‘ by the Beason,’ it 
seems to be generally implied that they are universal in form. In fact, it is 
only by a certain extension of tho common use of the term—on which I have 
ventured in order to avoid complication—that I have employed it (in c. 3) 
so as to include the bare apprehension of what is right here and now. 
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mate end, Clarke sought to exhibit the more fundamental of 
the received rules as axioms of perfect self-evidence, necessarily- 
forced upon the mind in contemplating human beings and 
their relations. Clarke’s results, however, were not satisfactory: 
the more bizarre attempt of Wollaston in the same direction 
was a more complete failure: the attempt to exhibit morality 
as a body of scientific truth fell into discredit, and the dis¬ 
position to dwell on the emotional side of the moral conscious¬ 
ness became prevalent. But when ethical discussion thus 
passed over into psychological analysis and classification, the 
conception of the objectivity of duty, on which the authority of 
moral sentiment depends, fell gradually out of view, without its 
being perceived liow serious the loss was : for example, we find 
Hutcheson asking why the moral sense should not vary in 
different human beings, as the palate does, without dreaming 
that there is any peril to morality in admitting such variations 
as legitimate. When, however, the new doctrine was endorsed 
by the dreaded name of Hume, its dangerous nature, and the 
need of bringing again into prominence the cognitive ele¬ 
ment of the moral consciousness, was clearly seen: and this 
work was undertaken as a part of the general philosophic pro¬ 
test of the Scotch school against the Empiricism that had 
culminated in Hume. But this school claimed as its cha¬ 
racteristic merit that it met Empiricism on its own ground; 
and shewed among the facts of psychological experience which 
Empiricism professed to observe, the principles and assumptions 
which it repudiated. And thus in Ethics it was led rather to 
expound and reaffirm the morality of Common Sense, than to 
offer any profounder principles which could not be so easily 
supported by an appeal to common experience. 

So far I have been concerned with differences in intuitional 
method due to difference of generality in the intuitive beliefs 
recognized as ultimately valid. There are others, however, 
which arise from variations of view as to the precise quality 
immediately apprehended in the moral intuition. These are 
peculiarly subtle and difficult to fix in clear and precise lan¬ 
guage, and I therefore reserve them for a separate chapter. 
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GOOD. 

§ 1. We have hitherto spoken of the quality of conduct 
discerned by our moral faculty as ‘rightness/ which is the 
term commonly used by English moralists. We have regarded 
this term, and its equivalents in ordinary use, as implying 
the existence of an absolute rule or imperative, prescribing 
certain actions in themselves, or a certain ultimate end of 
actions. It seems impossible for any moralist definitely to 
exclude the notion expressed by these terms; for every moral¬ 
ist outlines an ideal of conduct which he maintains to be a true 
ideal, and from which men may possibly deviate: even the 
Epicurean does this when he shews men by what actions each 
may obtain the greatest amount of pleasure possible for him: 
in so far, then, as these actions are not what men actually do 
perform, he can hardly refuse to describe them as actions that 
‘ ought* to be performed. 

And hence we may perhaps say that this notion of ‘ ought/ 
when once it has been developed, is a necessary form of our 
moral apprehension, just as space is now a necessary form of 
our sense-perceptions. 

Still it is possible to take a view of duty in which this 
notion is at any rate only latent or implicit, and the moral 
ideal is presented as attractive rather than imperative. That 
is, we may consider the action to which we are morally 
prompted as in itself * good’ or * desirable 1 / This, as was before 

1 In modern language the term 1 Good ’ as applied to conduct has distinctly 
the specific meaning of ' morally excellent.’ It seems however legitimate, and 
convenient for our present purpose, to consider this only as a special applica¬ 
tion of the fundamental notion of ‘ Good ’ =‘ intrinsically desirable.’ 
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noticed, was the fundamental ethical conception in the Greek 
schools of Moral Philosophy generally; including even the Stoics, 
though their system is in this respect <a transitional link be¬ 
tween ancient and modern ethics. And this historical illustra¬ 
tion may serve to exhibit one important result of substituting 
the idea of ‘goodness* for that of ‘rightness/ which at first 
sight might be thought purely formal or even verbal. For the 
chief characteristics of ancient ethical controversy as distin¬ 
guished from modern may be traced to this, that a generic 
notion is used instead of a specific one in expressing the com¬ 
mon moral judgments of conduct. Virtue or Right action is 
commonly regarded as only a species of the Good or Desir¬ 
able: and so, on this view of the moral intuition, the first 
question that offers itself, when we endeavour to systematize 
conduct, is how to determine the relation of this species of 
good to the rest of the genus. It was on this question that 
the Greek thinkers argued, from first to last. Their specu¬ 
lations can scarcely be understood by us unless with a certain 
effort we throw the quasi-jural notions of modem ethics aside, 
and ask (as they did) not “What is Duty and what is its 
ground ?” but “Which of the objects that men desire and think 
good is truly or most desirable, the Good or the Highest 
Good?” or, in the more specialized form of the question which 
the moral intuition introduces, “ What is the relation of the 
kind of Good we call Virtue, the qualities of conduct and 
character which men commend and admire, to other good or 
desirable things ?” 

And we may perhaps observe as a fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of the process of ethical thought in Greece, that it 
continually brings into greater clearness and sharpness the 
antagonism between different species of the desirable, different 
elements included in the comprehensive denotation of ‘good.* 
When the effort to make conduct rational was initiated, in the 
latter half of the fifth century B. c., by those remarkable public 
lecturers commonly known as the Sophists, this antagonism 
either was not seen or was treated as a mere illusion of the 
vulgar. The Sophists did not profess to teach a man his duty 
as distinct from his interest, or his interest as distinct from his 
duty, but Good Conduct conceived as duty and interest identi- 
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fied. And this same identification is implied in the notion of 
what Socrates, on his negative side, continually sought in vain 
to know: and this is what, as a positive teacher, he was always 
employed in demonstrating, with that singular mixture of solid 
common sense and fine-drawn argumentative ingenuity which 
characterized his discourses. And though Plato felt the con¬ 
flict between Virtue and Pleasure far more intensely, so that 
in one phase of his mental development he repudiated the 
latter as an object of rational pursuit: still his general ten¬ 
dency is to regard the two as inseparable. The Good which he 
investigated persistently and profoundly we must conceive as 
something which blends the satisfaction of non-moral and 
moral impulses at once: except so far as the man becomes, 
as it were, evanescent in the philosopher, and the investigation 
itself appears as the highest Good which can be realized in this 
earthly state. This latter position was taken by Aristotle, 
with conviction equally strong, if colder and more tranquil. 
He taught that man’s Summum Bonum was to be found in the 
school: but still endeavoured, no less than Socrates and Plato, 
to shew that in the inferior region of the market-place the 
maximum of pleasure is attendant on Virtuous activity. But 
the issues of life for mankind in general were not so easily 
to be settled, ab extra , from the eminence of speculative feli¬ 
city: and hence in the post-Aristotelian period, the main 
influence of philosophy upon mankind was divided between 
the two schools which presented Virtue and Pleasure as com¬ 
peting interpretations of the problematical notion of Ultimate 
Good. 

This, then, is the first difference to be noticed between the 
two forms of tKe intuitive judgment. In the recognition of 
conduct as ‘right’ is involved an authoritative prescription to 
do it: but when we have judged conduct to be good, it is not 
yet clear that we ought to prefer this kind of good to all other 
good things. In short, the notion of ‘rightness’is essentially 
positive, and that of ‘goodness’ admits of degrees: so that a 
standard for estimating the relative values of different ‘goods' 
has still to be sought. 

§ 2. There is, however, a mode of interpreting this notion 
‘good,’ which seems to offer such a standard: but in so doing 
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it metamorphoses the method that we are now examining into 
one previously discussed. It has been maintained by one line 
of thinkers from the earliest times, that by calling anything 
‘good’ we really mean no more than that it is ‘pleasant/ 
directly or indirectly: so that the comparison of different modes 
of conduct with each other, and with other things in respect 
of goodness, is really a comparison of them as sources of 
pleasure: in which case a system aiming at the greatest pos¬ 
sible Good would be merely a disguised form of Hedonism. 
This is not the same question as that which was discussed 
in Chap. 4, though it is closely connected with it. We there 
considered whether Pleasure is always the only thing which men 
actually desire. We have now to consider whether it is the 
only thing which they think and call ‘good ’ or ‘desirable/ 

Now no doubt there is a close correspondence between our 
apprehension of pleasure derived from an object, and our recog¬ 
nition that the object is in itself ‘good/ And if we consider 
the usage of the term outside the sphere of character and con¬ 
duct, it seems plausible to say that ‘ good * means (directly or 
indirectly) ‘pleasant/ The good things of life are things which 
give pleasure, whether sensual or emotional: either directly, 
as good food, good wines, good poems, pictures, music: or in¬ 
directly, as good instruments of all kinds. And hence there is 
a strong d priori argument for Hume’s view (commonly known 
as ‘utilitarian’), that in its application to character and con¬ 
duct ‘good’ must have the same meaning: and that Virtues 
are qualities directly or indirectly agreeable to the virtuous 
man or to others. A little reflection, however, will shew that 
we may admit this account of the notion, as far as it is sup¬ 
ported by common sense, without practically adopting Hedon¬ 
istic principles. For however closely connected the judgment 
that a thing is good may be with the consciousness that we 
derive pleasure from it, it is quite clear that the latter may 
vary to an indefinite extent while the former remains constant. 
Suppose we derive pleasure from a thing to-day and pronounce it 
* good:' then if to-morrow it no longer gives us pleasure, we 
do not therefore say that it has become less good: we consider 
the fault to lie in our temporary incapacity to apprehend its 
goodness. And we recognize that the capacity of deriving 
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pleasure from different kinds of good things is possessed by 
different persons in different degrees. As regards each class 
of things which we call good (omitting those which are ob¬ 
viously not judged to be good intrinsically, but only as a means 
to something else) we are agreed that some persons have more 
and some less f tasteand it is only the judgment of persons of 
good taste that we recognize as valid in respect of the real 
goodness of the things enjoyed. Of his own pleasure each in¬ 
dividual is the final judge, and there is no appeal from his 
decision; but the affirmation of goodness in any object involves 
the assumption of an objective standard, which we believe the 
persons to whom we attribute good taste to possess, perfectly or 
approximately. But, again, it does not appear to be always the 
person of best taste who derives the greatest enjoyment from 
any kind of good and pleasant things. We are familiar with 
the fact that connoisseurs of wines, pictures, &c., often retain 
their intellectual faculty of appraising the merits of the objects 
which they criticize, and deciding on their respective places in 
the scale of excellence, even when their susceptibilities to 
pleasure from these objects are comparatively blunted and ex¬ 
hausted. And more generally we see that freshness and fulness 
of feeling by no means go along with taste and judgment: and 
that a person who possesses the former may derive more plea¬ 
sure from inferior objects than another may from the best. 

But, further, while allowing that the judgment that any 
object is good of its kind is closely connected with the appre¬ 
hension of pleasure derived from it, we must observe that it 
is generally to a specific kind of pleasure that the affirmation 
of goodness corresponds : and that if the object happens to give 
us pleasure of a different kind, we do not therefore call it good 
—at least without qualification. For instance, we should not 
call a wine good solely because it was wholesome: nor a horse 
because it was beautiful, if deficient in useful qualities: nor 
a poem on account of its moral lessons. And hence when we 
come to consider the meaning of the term 1 good 9 as applied to 
conduct, there is no reason, so far, to suppose that it has any 
reference or correspondence to all the pleasure that may result 
from the conduct. Rather the perception of goodness or virtue 
in actions would seem to be analogous to the perception of 
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beauty in material things: which is normally accompanied with 
a specific pleasure which wo call c aesthetic/ but has often no 
discoverable relation to the general usefulness or agreeableness 
of the thing discerned to be beautiful. Nay, we often recog¬ 
nize this kind of excellence in things hurtful and dangerous: 
while many useful things we do not think beautiful. 

The general admission therefore that things which are 
called ‘good* are productive of pleasure, and that the former 
quality is inseparable in thought from the latter, cannot justify 
us in interpreting the common estimates of the goodness of 
conduct as estimates of the amount of pleasure resulting from 
it. For (1) the attribution of goodness, in the case of conduct 
as of most other things, may correspond not generally to all 
the pleasure that is caused by the conduct, but to a specific 
pleasure, in this case the contemplative satisfaction which the 
conduct causes to a disinterested spectator: and (2) it may not 
excite even this specifio pleasure generally in proportion to its 
goodness, but only (at most) in persons of perfect moral taste: 
and even in their case we can distinguish the intellectual ap¬ 
prehension of goodness from the pleasurable emotion which 
commonly accompanies it, and may suppose the latter clement 
of consciousness diminished almost indefinitely. So that (as far 
as this line of reasoning goes) the pleasure actually caused by 
the best conduct may be almost insignificant, and much less 
than what would result from some other kind of action. 

§ 3. It seems, then, that if the scale in which actions (or 
other things) are arranged in respect of goodness or badness is 
not finally determined by direct intuition, the proper method 
of determining it has yet to be ascertained. But the preceding 
discussion leads us to notice a possible ambiguity in the judg¬ 
ment that this or that kind of conduct is * best.’ For if conduct 
has a specific goodness which we discern by means of a special 
taste or emotional susceptibility—such as the term 'moral 
sense* seems to denote—we may judge one action to be 'better* 
than another, meaning that it has more of this specific good¬ 
ness ; without intending to decide that any additional degree 
of this goodness is always to be preferred to all other goods. 
And thus it may seem that conduct morally preferable, or pre¬ 
ferable considered merely as conduct, may be judged different 

7—2 
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from that which reflection shews to be on the whole reasonable. 

I think, however, that as soon as this discrepancy is pointed 
out, we should refuse to acquiesce in it; and should avoid it by 
regarding the special emotional susceptibility to which the first, 
intuitive, preference is due as not properly ‘moral* but rather 
‘ aesthetic.* For, as was before said, an action approved by a 
strictly moral sentiment must be one that we think right; but 
we may derive a greater amount of pleasurable emotion from 
contemplating an action which we think on the whole wrong. 

It thus becomes necessary to distinguish between the ideas 
of Goodness and Beauty as applied to actions: although there 
is much affinity between them, and they have frequently been 
identified, especially by the Greek thinkers. And indeed both 
the ideas themselves and the corresponding pleasurable emo¬ 
tions, arising on the contemplation of conduct, are often indis¬ 
tinguishable: a noble action affects us like a scene, a picture, 
or a strain of music: and the delineation of human virtue is an 
important part of the means which the artist has at his disposal 
for producing his peculiar effects. Still, on looking closer, we 
see not only that there is much good conduct which is not 
beautiful, or at least does not sensibly impress us as such: but 
even that certain kinds of crime and wickedness have a splen¬ 
dour and sublimity of their own. For example, such a career 
as Caesar Borgia’s, as a French critic of fine pioral as well as 
aesthetic sensibility says, is “beau comme une temp&te, commo 
un ablme.** It is true, I think, that in all such cases the beauty 
depends upon the exhibition in the criminal’s conduct of striking 
gifts and excellences mingled with the wickedness: but it does 
not seem that we can abstract the latter without impairing the 
{esthetic effect. And hence we cannot identify the sense of 
beauty in conduct with the moral sense strictly so called: the 
most beautiful conduct is not absolutely the best, but only 
ceteris paribus . 

When this distinction is taken, it will be easily admitted 
that though wrong conduct may be judged to have a certain 
kind of goodness, right conduct must always be ‘best,* though 
not perhaps most beautiful. Or, more strictly, that it must be 
the‘best in our power:’ for here we come to the second im¬ 
portant difference that arises from attributing ‘goodness’ to 
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conduct rather than ‘rightness/ We never judge conduct to be 
‘right* unless we think that it is in our power to do it if we 
choose. But this is not necessarily the case with ‘goodness:’ 
there are many excellences of behaviour which we cannot attain 
by any effort of will, at least directly and at the moment: hence 
we often feel that the recognition of goodness in conduct does 
not carry with it a clear and definite precept to do likewise, 
but rather 

the vague desire 
That stirs an imitative wiU. 

In so far as this is the case, Goodness of conduct becomes an 
ulterior end, the attainment of which lies outside and beyond 
the range of immediate volition. 

§ 4. In considering Goodness of Conduct, we have been led 
to discuss the extension of the same notion to other things, the 
value of which, if they are regarded as intrinsically desirable, must 
be somehow coordinated and compared with that of good conduct. 
It cannot be denied that there are many things pmmA facie so 
regarded: indeed to many minds it seems natural to apply the 
notion of Ultimate Good to certain comparatively permanent 
results, material or otherwise; rather than to virtuous actions or 
pleasant feelings. It will be well therefore to examine this 
view carefully, before we proceed to the detailed discussion of 
Hedonism or Intuitionism. We may divide such permanent 
results as are commonly judged to be good, into (1) Qualities of 
human beings, mental or bodily, and (2) all other good objects. 
Among these latter we may first notice the material things 
external to our bodies to which the notion is ordinarily applied, 
as ‘good* wines, horses, &c. As was said, we do not always call 
such things good in proportion to the pleasure which they 
actually give us. Still, no one, I think, will maintain on reflec¬ 
tion that they possess this quality of goodness intrinsically and 
out of relation to human beings, or at least to some conscious¬ 
ness. No doubt there is a point of view, sometimes adopted 
with great earnestness of feeling, from which the whole universe 
and not merely a certain condition of rational or sentient beings 
is contemplated as ‘very good*: just as the Creator in Genesis is 
described as contemplating it. But such a view can scarcely be 
developed into a method of Ethics. For practical purposes, wc 
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require to conceive some parts of the universe as at least less good 
than they might be. And we do not seem to have any ground 
for drawing such a distinction between different portions of the 
non-sentient universe, considered in themselves and out of rela¬ 
tion to sentient beings. An exception to this statement may 
be taken from the fact that we commonly judge some inanimate 
objects, scenes, &c. to be objectively beautiful, and others indif¬ 
ferent or even unsightly. Still no one would consider it rational 
to aim at the production of beauty in external nature, apart 
from any possible contemplation of it by human beings. In 
fact when beauty is maintained to be objective, it is not com¬ 
monly meant that it exists as beauty out of relation to any 
mind whatsoever: but only that there is some standard of 
beauty valid for all minds. 

This leads us however to observe that there are results com¬ 
monly judged to be good, which, though we do not conceive 
them to exist out of relation to human beings (or at least minds 
of some kind), are yet so far separable as ends from the human 
beings on whom their existence depends, that their realization 
may conceivably come into competition with the perfection or 
happiness of these beings. Thus, though beautiful things cannot 
be thought worth producing except as possible objects of con¬ 
templation, still a man may devote himself to their production 
without any consideration of the persons who are to contemplate 
them. Similarly knowledge is a good which cannot exist except 
in minds: and yet one may be more interested in the develop¬ 
ment of knowledge than in its possession by any particular 
minds: and may take the former as an ultimate end without 
regarding the latter. And the same may be said of other 
elements of that complex of ideal good, with the realization of 
which the finest minds of our race have been concerned. 

Still, as soon as this view is clearly stated, it will, I think, 
be generally rejected. It will be admitted that all objects of 
this kind, as well as all external material things, are only 
reasonably to be sought in so far as they conduce either to 
the Happiness (which we do not at present consider) or to the 
Perfection or Excellence of human existence. I say “ human,” 
for though most utilitarians consider the pleasure (and freedom 
from pain) of the inferior animals to be included in the Hap- 
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piness which they take as the right and proper end of conduct: 
no one seems to contend that we ought to aim at perfecting 
them, except as a means to our ends, or at least as objects of 
scientific or aesthetic contemplation for us. 

Nor, again, can we include, as a practical end, the existence 
of beings above the human. We certainly apply the idea of 
Good to the Divine Existence, just as we do to His work, and 
indeed in a preeminent manner: and when it is said that “we 
should do all things to the glory of God,” it may seem to be 
implied that the existence of God is made better by our glori¬ 
fying Him. Still this inference when explicitly drawn appears 
somewhat impious; and theologians generally recoil from it, 
and refrain from using the notion of a possible addition to the 
Goodness of the Divine existence as a ground of human duty. 
Nor can the influence of our actions on other extra-human 
intelligences besides the Divine be at present made matter of 
scientific discussion. 

We may conclude then, that if there be any absolute perma¬ 
nent Good to be sought by man it can only be the Goodness 
or Excellence of Human Existence. 

But now another question arises: whether, namely, there 
are any qualities of man considered as a permanent entity,—in 
contradistinction to the series of transient psychical states that 
make up his conscious life,—which we can really regard as 
ultimately good. Here I do not wish to enter into any abstruse 
discussion as to the relation of Phenomenal to Noumenal 
existence. I am content to take the common-sense view, 
according to which the human body is conceived as a compara¬ 
tively permanent thing, capable of certain equally permanent 
excellences, such as beauty, symmetry, &c.; while minds, 
again, are believed to be equally or perhaps far more enduring, 
and even destined to endless existence. When, however, we 
reflect upon our conception of any particular mind, separating 
it in thought from the particular state of consciousness in which 
it momentarily exists, we find that all that is definite in it—all 
indeed that it contains, except the bare notion of permanent 
identity,—represents merely a complex of tendencies, i.e. Facul¬ 
ties, Habits, Dispositions, and so forth. Now whether these 
terms denote any present actual existence is a metaphysical 
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question which we need not discuss: since it seems clear that 
what they denote can have no value for us, except as represent¬ 
ing future actions and feelings. Thus, when we speak of Ex¬ 
cellence or Perfection of Character as the true Good and 
ultimate end at which we ought to aim, we seem to mean really 
Excellence of future Conduct in which the character now being 
formed is expected to exhibit itself. The same is true of many 
excellences which are commonly classed as bodily, such as 
aptitudes for delicate and complex movements of the limbs: 
what we really admire is the skilful performance, not the per¬ 
manent aptitude. And as for the other bodily excellences 
before noticed, beauty, symmetry, &c., we surely value these 
(apart from their utility) just as we* value similar qualities 
exhibited elsewhere in the material world, merely as objects of 
contemplation by minds, and so furnishing them with an excel¬ 
lent kind of consciousness. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that the only Good 
(beside Pleasure) that can claim to be so intrinsically, and at 
the same time capable of furnishing a standard of conduct, is 
Perfection or Excellence of Conscious Life. How far this notion 
includes more than Virtue, what its precise relation to Pleasure 
is, and to what method we shall be logically led if we accept it 
as fundamental, are questions which we shall more conveniently 
discuss after the detailed examination of these two other notions, 
in which we shall be engaged in the two following Books. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCIPLE AND METHOD OF EGOISM. 

§ 1. The object of tbe present Book is to examine the 
theory of reasonable conduct which has been already defined 
in outline under the name of Egoism. It is, perhaps, a suf¬ 
ficient reason for considering this first of the three systems 
with which this treatise is principally concerned, that there 
seems to be more general agreement among reflective persons 
as to the reasonableness of its fundamental principle, than 
exists in the case either of Intuitionism or of that Universalistic 
Hedonism to which I propose to restrict the name of Utili¬ 
tarianism. For even Utilitarians of the school of Bentham (as 
has been already noticed), although they put forward the great¬ 
est happiness of the greatest number as the ‘right and proper 1 
end of conduct, yet regard it as natural and normal, and so 
reasonable or not unreasonable, that each individual should aim 
at his own greatest happiness. And similarly the most famous 
English moralist of the Intuitional school seems to grant "that 
our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
nearest and most important to us...that, though virtue or moral 
rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and pursuit of what 
is right and good as such: yet, when we sit down in a cool 
hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or any other pur¬ 
suit till we are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at 
least not contrary to it 1 .” 


1 Butler, Serm. xi. 
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And even Clarke 1 admits that “though Virtue truly de¬ 
serves to be chosen for its own sake and Vice to be avoided...it 
is not very reasonably to be expected that men” should prefer 
Virtue to “all the comforts of life, and even life itself, without 
any expectation of future recompense.” 

Again, we have noticed * that throughout the ethical debate 
that was carried on for centuries in the schools of ancient 
Greece (though no doubt the idea of Good was not clearly 
understood to mean Happiness, as we use the latter term), the 
principle that each individual ought primarily to aim at his 
own good was always assumed. In Butler’s language, the 
faculty of Conscience was not yet distinguished from Rational 
Self-love. And so in the ancient world Self-sacrifice, though 
often practised in a striking and touching manner, was not 
conceived as a Duty clearly and under its proper notion: it 
was justified to moral reflection as a kind of pursuit of one’s 
own interest. As an honourable and noble mode of action, it 
was felt to be ‘good’ for the agent. 

Again, in the ages of Christian faith, it has been still more 
obvious and natural to hold, though on different grounds, that 
the realization of Virtue is essentially an enlightened and far- 
seeing pursuit of Happiness for the agent. Nor has this doc¬ 
trine been held only by persons of a cold and calculating turn 
of mind: wc find it urged with emphasis by so chivalrous 
and highminded a preacher as Bishop Berkeley. No doubt 
this is only one side or element of the Christian view: the 
opposite doctrine, that an action done from motives of self- 
interest is not properly virtuous, has continually asserted itself 
as either openly conflicting or in some manner reconciled with 
the former. Still the former, though less refined and elevated, 
seems to have been the commonest view. And generally speak¬ 
ing, we may say that common sense assumes that 4 interested’ 
actions, tending to promote the agent’s happiness, are primd 
fade reasonable: and that the onus probandi lies with those 
who maintain that disinterested conduct, as such, is reasonable. 

But, as has been before said, in the common notions of 
‘interest,’ ‘happiness,’ and also of 4 egoism/ ‘egoistic/ &c., there 

1 Boyle Lectures (1705). Prop. i. p. 116. 

2 Cf. i. c. 7. 
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is a certain amount of vagueness and ambiguity. In order, 
therefore, to fit these terms for the purposes of scientific 
discussion, wo must, while retaining the main part of their 
signification, endeavour to make it more precise. By Egoism, 
therefore, we must explain that we mean Egoistic Hedonism, 
a system that fixes as the reasonable ultimate end of each 
individuars action his own greatest possible Happiness: and 
by 'greatest Happiness,’ again, we must definitely understand 
the greatest possible sum of pleasures; or more strictly, as 
pains have to be balanced against pleasures, the greatest pos¬ 
sible surplus of pleasure over pain. And we must add that, 
if the method is to be clear and consistent, pleasures must be 
sought in proportion to their pleasantness: and therefore the 
less pleasant consciousness must not be preferred to the more 
pleasant, on the ground of any other qualities that it may 
possess. The distinctions of quality that Mill and others urge 
can only be admitted as grounds of preference, if and in so far 
as they can be resolved into distinctions of quantity. This, as 
has been said, is not the only method that may fairly be called 
Egoism : but it is the type to which the practical reasoning 
that is commonly called ‘ Egoistic’ tends to conform, when we 
rigorously exclude all ambiguities and inconsistencies : and it is 
only in this more precise form that it seems worth while to 
subject such reasoning to a detailed examination. We must 
therefore understand by an Egoist a man who when two or 
more courses of action are open to him, represents to himself as 
accurately as he can the pleasures and pains that are likely to 
attend each, and chooses the one which he thinks will involve 
as concomitant or consequent the greatest surplus of pleasure 
over pain. 

§ 2. It must however be pointed out that the fundamental 
principle and the method of Egoism, as just explained, are by no 
means inseparable: in fact they have not unfrequently been 
separated by moralists. A man may seek to obtain the greatest 
possible pleasure within his reach, and yet not attempt to ascer¬ 
tain empirically what amount of pleasure and pain is likely to 
attend any course of action. He may believe that he has somo 
surer, deductive, method for determining the species of conduct 
which will make him most happy in the long run. He may 
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believe this on grounds of Positive Religion, because God has 
promised happiness as a reward for obedience to certain definite 
commands: or of Natural Religion, because God being just and 
benevolent must have so ordered the world that Happiness will 
in the long run be distributed in proportion to Virtue. It is 
( e.g .) by a combination of both these arguments that Paley con¬ 
nects the Universalistic Hedonism that he adopts as a method 
for determining duties, with the Egoism which seems to him 
self-evident as a fundamental principle of rational conduct. 
Or again, a man may connect virtue with happiness by a 
process of & priori reasoning, purely ethical: as Aristotle seems 
to do by the assumption that the ‘best’ activity will be always 
attended by the greatest pleasure as its inseparable concomi¬ 
tant : ‘ best* being determined by a reference to moral in¬ 
tuition, or to the common moral opinions of men generally, 
or of well-bred and well-educated men. Or the deduction 
by which Maximum Pleasure is inferred as a concomitant or 
consequent of a particular kind of action may be psychological 
or physiological: we may have some general theory as to the 
connection of pleasure with some other physical or psychical fact, 
according to which we can deduce the amount of pleasure that 
will attend any particular kind of behaviour : as (e.g.) we may 
consider ourselves justified in assuming that a perfectly healthy 
and harmonious exercise of our different bodily and mental func¬ 
tions will always produce the greatest pleasure in the long run. 
In this case, though accepting unreservedly the Hedonistic 
principle, we shall not be called upon to estimate and com¬ 
pare particular pleasures, but rather to define the notions of 
‘perfect health’ and ‘harmony of functions’ and consider 
how these may be attained. Still in using such deductive 
methods we should naturally appeal to consciousness, at least as 
supplying confirmation or verification. And as Pleasure and its 
intensity are empirical facts known to us by reflection or intro¬ 
spection: the natural method of Egoistic Hedonism is that 
which we may call Empirical-reflective: and it would seem to 
be this that is commonly used in egoistic deliberation. It will 
be well therefore to examine this method in the first instance: 
to ascertain clearly the assumptions which it involves, and 
estimate the exactness of its results. 



CHAPTER II. 


EMPIRICAL HEDONISM. 

§ 1. The first and most fundamental assumption, involved 
not only in the empirical method of Egoistic Hedonism, but 
in the very conception of ‘Greatest Happiness’ as an end of 
action, is the commensurability of Pleasures and Pains. Or 
perhaps we should strictly say that we are forced to assume 
all pleasures and pains to have quantitative relations to 
each other: for otherwise they cannot be conceived as possible 
elements of a total of which we are to seek the maximum. 
It is not absolutely necessary to suppose that there is no 
one kind of pleasure so much more pleasant than another, 
that the smallest conceivable amount of the former would 
outweigh the greatest conceivable amount of the latter. And 
we find it sometimes asserted by persons of enthusiastic and 
passionate temperament, that there are feelings so exquisitely 
delightful, that one moment of their rapture is preferable to 
an eternity of agreeable consciousness of an inferior kind. But 
probably these assertions are consciously hyperbolical, and are 
not intended to be taken as scientific statements: at any rate, 
the common opinion would seem to be, that all the pleasures 
that man can experience bear a finite ratio to each other in 
respect of pleasantness: and so that they can all be arranged 
in a certain scale as greater or less in some finite degree. From 
this it follows that (to use Bentham’s terms) the Intensity of a 
pleasure can be balanced against its Duration 1 : for if one plea- 

1 Bentham gives four qualities of any pleasure or pain (taken singly) as 
important for purposes of Hedonistic calculation: (1) Intensity, (2) Duration, 
(3) Certainty, (4) Proximity. If we assume (as above argued) tliat Intensity 
must be commensurable with Duration, the influence of the other qualities on 
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sure, finite in duration, be intensively greater than another in 
some finite degree, the latter may be increased extensively until 
it just balances the former in amount. 

If pleasures, then, can be arranged in a scale, as more or 
less pleasant, so that each is conceived to have, as pleasure, a 
certain positive quantity; we are led to the assumption of a 
hedonistic zero, or perfectly neutral feeling, as a point from 
which pleasures may be measured. This latter assumption 
emerges still more clearly when we consider the comparison 
and balancing of pleasures with pains, which Hedonism as¬ 
sumes to be possible. For pain must be reckoned as the nega¬ 
tive quantity of pleasure, to be balanced against and subtracted 
from the positive: there must therefore be a point of transition 
in consciousness at which we pass from the positive to the 
negative. That is, this strictly indifferent or neutral feeling 
is at least ideally possible. It is not absolutely necessary to 
assume that such a state ever actually occurs. Still experience 
seems to shew that a state at any rate very nearly approxi¬ 
mating to this is even common: and we certainly experience 
continual transitions from pleasure to pain and vice versa , and 
thus (unless we conceive all such transitions to be abrupt) we 
must exist at least momentarily in this neutral state. 

Here we may notice the paradox of Epicurus 1 that pain¬ 
lessness is equivalent to the highest possible pleasure: so that 
if we can attain absolute freedom from pain, the goal of Hedon¬ 
ism is reached: after that we may vary, but cannot increase our 
pleasure. The paradox was probably due in some measure to 
an unavowed desire in the mind of Epicurus to mitigate the 
sharp provocation which unrnixed Egoistic Hedonism naturally 

the comparative value of pleasures and pains is not difficult to determine: for 
we are accustomed to estimate the value of chances numerically, and by this 
method we can tell exactly (in so far as the degree of uncertainty can be exactly 
determined) how much the doubtfulness of a pleasure detracts from its value: 
and proximity is a property which it is reasonable to disregard except in so far 
as it is a particular case of certainty. For my feelings a year hence should 
be just as important to me as my feelings next minute, if only I could make 
an equally sure forecast of them. Indeed this equal and impartial concern for 
all parts of one's conscious life is perhaps the most prominent element in the 
common notion of the rational —as opposed to the merely impulsive —pursuit of 
pleasure. 

1 Cf. Cic. de Fin Bk. i. 
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gives to the moral sense of mankind. It is, however, merely the 
exaggeration of a truth that it is important to notice: namely, 
that this neutral feeling—hedonistic zero, as I have called it— 
is not (as might vaguely be thought) the normal condition of 
our consciousness, out of which we occasionally sink into pain, 
and occasionally rise into pleasure. Nature has not been so 
niggardly to man as this: so long as health is retained, and 
pain and irksome toil banished, the mere sense of living, the 
mere performance of the ordinary habitual functions of life, is 
itself pleasant in a certain degree. Similarly we may venture 
to say that the “ apathy” which so large a proportion of Greek 
moralists in the post-Aristotelian period regarded as the ideal 
state of existence, was not really conceived by them as “ without 
one pleasure and without one pain:” but rather as a state of 
placid intellectual contemplation, which in philosophic minds 
might easily reach a high degree of pleasure. 

§ 2. This last observation will have shewn the desirability 
of getting a more precise notion of pleasure than we have yet 
attained. 

How shall we define pleasure ? It seems obvious to define 
it as the kind of feeling which pleases us, which wc like or 
(if comparison be supposed) prefer. Or, perhaps, if we consider 
it in relation to the action of which it is the end and stimulus, 
we may say that it is the kind of feeling which prompts us to 
actions tending to produce or sustain it: to sustain it, if actually 
present; and to produce it, if only represented in idea. If, 
however, we define pleasure thus, when we compare pleasures 
and consider which is the greatest, we shall have to say that 
pleasures are greater and less exactly in proportion as they 
exercise more or less influence in stimulating the will to action. 
And this seems to be the common opinion; but some psycholo¬ 
gists hold that the intellectual valuation of the pleasantne&s 
of pleasures (even when actually felt) is liable to be out of 
proportion to the volitional stimulus which they exert. Mr Bain, 
for example, characterizes different kinds of feeling as more and 
less “ volitional” or “ antivolitional:” by which he seems to mean 
that with an equal intensity as pleasures (or pains) they yet 
stimulate action some in a greater, some in a less, degree; and 
this is the conclusion to which my own observation would lead, 
s. e. 8 
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though the point is one which I find difficult to determine. In 
any case, the intensity of any pleasure and the intensity of its 
volitional stimulus seem, as introspectively cognized, to be two 
different facts: so that on the whole, it seems best to define 
pleasure, not as the kind of feeling which we actually desire 
and aim at, but as that which, when we experience it, we appre¬ 
hend as desirable or preferable. 

But here another difficulty occurs. It has been already 
stated, as an assumption of Hedonism, that it is reasonable to 
prefer pleasures in proportion to their intensity, and not to 
allow this ground of preference to be outweighed by any 
merely qualitative difference. If of two pleasures the one that 
is morally or aesthetically better, ‘higher* or more ‘refined/ 
is at the same time less pleasant, the Hedonist must consider 
it unreasonable to prefer it. This statement implies that the 
lion-hedonistic preference (on grounds of quality as* opposed 
to quantity) is possible: and indeed it is commonly thought 
to be of frequent occurrence. But if we take the definition 
of pleasure just given—that it is the feeling which we judge 
to be preferable—it seems to be a contradiction in terms to 
say that the less pleasant feeling can ever be judged preferable 
to the more pleasant. 

Perhaps it would be admitted that in deciding on the pre¬ 
ferableness of a pleasant feeling, considered merely as feeling, 
the judgment of the individual who feels it at the time of feel¬ 
ing it must be taken as final. Others may know (on general 
grounds) that by preferring this gratification to some other 
which he might hereafter enjoy he will obtain less happiness on 
the whole, and so far may rightly pronounce his choice mis¬ 
taken ; but it is hard to see how any one can controvert his pre¬ 
ference as far as the present feeling alone is concerned. When, 
however, we judge of the preferable quality (as ‘ elevation * or 
‘refinement’) of a state of consciousness as distinct from its plea¬ 
santness 1 , we seem to take a point of view from which the 
judgment of the sentient individual is no longer finally valid; 

1 It was before observed that by saying that one pleasure is superior in 
quality to another we may mean that it is preferable when considered merely 
as pleasant: in which case difference in kind resolves itself into difference in 
degree. 
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we appeal to some objective standard which others can apply as 
well as he. Hence I should conclude that when one kind of 
consciousness is judged to be qualitatively superior to another, 
although less pleasant, it is not the feeling itself that is pre¬ 
ferred, but something in the circumstances under which it 
arises, in the active or passive relations of the sentient indi¬ 
vidual to other persons or things or permanent objects of 
thought. For certainly if we in thought distinguish any feeling 
from all its objective circumstances and conditions (and also 
from all its effects on the subsequent feelings of the same indi¬ 
vidual or of others) and contemplate it merely as the transient 
feeling of a single subject; it seems impossible to find in it any 
other preferable quality than that which we call its pleasant¬ 
ness, as to which the judgment of the sentient individual must 
be taken as finally valid 1 . 

This at any rate is the preference that Hedonism regards as 
ultimately rational, viz. the preference of feeling considered 
merely as such, without any regard to the objective relations 
under which it arises. And the fundamental assumption of 
Hedonism, clearly stated, is that all feelings considered merely 
as feelings can be arranged in a certain scale of desirability, so 
that the desirability or pleasantness of each bears a definite 
ratio to that of all the others. 

The empirical method of Hedonism, however, assumes 
somewhat more than this. It assumes that this scale and these 

1 It is sometimes said (as e.g. by Mr Green, In trod, to Vol. n. of Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Nature) that “ pleasure as feeling, in distinction from its 
conditions which are not feelings, cannot bo conceived.” This is true, in a 
certain sense of the word ‘ conceive ’; but not in any sense which would prevent 
us from taking Pleasure as an end of rational action. To adopt an old com¬ 
parison, it is neithor more nor less true than the statement that an angle cannot 
be ‘conceived’ apart from its sides. We certainly cannot form the notion 
of an angle without the notion of sides containing it; but this does not prevent 
us from apprehending with perfect definitoness the magnitude of any angle 
as greater or less than that of any other, without any comparison of 
the pairs of containing sides. Similarly, we cannot form a notion of any 
pleasure existing apart from some “ conditions which are not feelingsbut 
this does not prevent us from comparing a pleasure felt under any given condi¬ 
tions with any other, however otherwise conditional, and pronouncing it equal 
or unequal: and we require no more than this to enable us to take ‘ amount of 
pleasure ’ as our standard in deciding between alternatives of conduct. 

8—2 
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ratios are empirically cognizable; that they are given in our 
experience of pleasure and pain. This assumption, no doubt, 
follows naturally from the former: since feeling cannot be 
conceived to exist otherwise than as it is felt—its manner of 
existence is its being felt—and therefore no state of conscious¬ 
ness can be thought to be more or less pleasant or painful than 
we in feeling it perceive it to be. At the same time, as we 
shall presently see, both assumptions require careful considera¬ 
tion. 

There is one more assumption of a fundamental kind, which 
is not perhaps involved in the acceptance of the Hedonistic 
calculus considered as purely theoretical, but is implied if it be 
put forward as a practical method for determining right conduct: 
the assumption, namely, that we can by foresight and calcula¬ 
tion increase our pleasures and decrease our pains. 

It may be thought that this must be granted without dis¬ 
cussion, and that it is even pedantic to state it formally. And 
in fact no one will deny that the conditions upon which our 
pleasures and pains depend are to some extent cognizable by 
us and within our own control. But, as we shall see, it may be 
maintained that the habitual practice of hedonistic observa¬ 
tion and calculation has an inevitable tendency to decrease 
our pleasures generally, or the most important of them: so that 
it becomes doubtful whether we can gain our greatest happi¬ 
ness by seeking it, or at any rate by trying to seek it, with 
scientific exactness. 



CHAPTER III, 

EMPIRICAL HEDONISM CONTINUED. 

§ 1. Let, then, pleasure be defined as feeling that is pre¬ 
ferable or desirable, considered merely as feeling, and therefore 
from a point of view from which the judgment of the sentient 
individual is final: and not considered in respect of its causes, 
or of the relations of the sentient individual to other persons 
or things, or of any other facts that come directly within the 
cognizance and judgment of others beside the sentient indi¬ 
vidual. And let it be assumed that all feelings can be com¬ 
pared from this point of view, and arranged in a scale, as 
more or less pleasant. Then the empirical-reflective method 
of Egoistic Hedonism would seem to be. that we should repre¬ 
sent to ourselves the different series of feelings that experience 
leads us to infer as likely to accompany or result from the differ¬ 
ent lines of conduct that lie open to us: judge which series, as 
thus represented, appears on the whole preferable: and adopt 
the corresponding line of conduct. The calculation is obviously 
too complex to be performed with anything like completeness : 
for any complete forecast of the future would involve a vast 
number of contingencies of varying degrees of probability: and 
to calculate the hedonistic value of each of these chances of 
feeling would be interminable. Still we may perhaps reduce 
the calculation within manageable limits, at the expense of 
strict scientific exactness, by neglecting the less probable and 
less important contingencies: as we do in some of the arts 
that have more definite ends, as strategy and medicine. For 
if the general in ordering a march, or the physician in recom¬ 
mending a change of abode, took into consideration all the 
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circumstances that were at all relevant to the end sought, their 
calculations would become impracticable: accordingly they con¬ 
fine themselves to the most important: and we may deal simi¬ 
larly with the Hedonistic art of life. 

There are however objections urged against the Hedonistic 
method which go much deeper: and indeed may plausibly be 
pressed to the extreme of rejecting the method altogether, as 
intrinsically useless for the attainment of the end sought. A 
careful examination of these objections seems on all grounds 
desirable: as it will, at any rate, give us a clearer and juster 
view, both of the method itself and of the results that may be 
expected from it, than could be otherwise obtained. 

It should, however, be premised that the objections now 
to be discussed are only those that can be taken, so to say, 
from within the system: arguments against the possibility of 
attaining by it the results at which it aims. We are not now to 
consider whether the principle of Egoistic Hedonism is to be 
accepted without reservation as the supreme maxim of con¬ 
duct : or whether the rules deduced from it coincide with the 
current opinions as to what is right. The first of these ques¬ 
tions is one which it hardly comes within the plan of this work 
to decide. The position here taken is that there are certain 
principles of conduct which claim to be reasonable, and appear 
to be so primd facie , when considered each by itself: and that 
one of these is the principle of Egoistic Hedonism, that what 
really concerns each agent is his own feeling, and that his 
ultimate aim should be to get this as pleasant as possible. 
Now the current rules of morality, taken as a whole, scarcely 
appear—even primd facie —to be rules prescribing for each 
individual the best way of securing his happiness in this life. 
It has no doubt been held that they really are such, and it will 
be important presently to consider this view: but we must do 
this impartially, without prejudging the question whether it is 
reasonable for the individual to conform to the dictates of Egoism 
or to the rules of ordinary morality, if the two are found to 
conflict. 

If then we confine our attention to the objections tending 
to shew the intrinsic impracticability of the present method, 
wc find that, for the most part, they may be arranged under two 
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heads. It is urged (1) that the comparison of pleasures in 
respect of their intensity, as empirically ascertained, is liable 
to such numerous and fundamental errors that its results are 
altogether untrustworthy: (2) that the habit of mind which 
results from the continual recourse to this comparison is it¬ 
self unfavourable to the attainment of the greatest possible 
pleasure. 

Let us examine these in order. 

§ 2. It cannot be denied that it is natural and habitual 
to all or most men to compare pleasures and pains in respect 
of their intensity. For example, when we pass from one state 
of consciousness to another, or when in any way we are led 
to recall a state long past, we often pronounce unhesitatingly 
that the present state is more or less pleasant than the past. 

But it is maintained (1) that this comparison as naturally 
made is both occasional and very rough, and that it can never 
be extended as scientific Hedonism seems to require, nor ap¬ 
plied, with any accuracy, to all possible states however differing 
in quality: and (2) that as commonly practised it is liable 
to illusion, of which we can never measure the precise amount, 
while we are continually forced to recognize its existence. 
We may observe that this illusion was urged by Plato as a 
ground for distrusting the apparent affirmation of consciousness 
in respect of present pleasure. He thought that the apparent 
intensity of the coarser bodily pleasures was illusory; that these 
states of consciousness, being preceded by pain, were really only 
states of relief from pain, and so properly neutral, neither 
pleasant nor painful—in fact the hedonistic zero, as I have 
called it: only appearing pleasant from contrast with the pre¬ 
ceding pain. 

To this, however, it has been answered, that in estimating 
pleasure there is no conceivable appeal from the immediate 
decision of consciousness. The Phenomenal is the Real: there 
is no other real that we can distinguish from it. And this 
seems clear, in so far as we are concerned only with the pre¬ 
sent state. But then, in any estimate of its intensity we are 
necessarily comparing it with some other state. And this must 
be an ideal, not an actual feeling: for though we can experi¬ 
ence two or perhaps more pleasures at once, wc do not seem to 
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experience them so as to compare them satisfactorily: for either 
the one interferes with the other, and prevents it from reaching 
its natural degree of intensity; or, more often, the two blend 
into one state of pleasant consciousness, the elements of which 
we cannot estimate separately. But thus we see the possibility 
of error; for the ideal state may not adequately represent the 
pleasantness of the corresponding actual state. And in the 
hedonistic comparison, the validity of which we are now discuss¬ 
ing, the objects compared will commonly be all represented or 
ideal states: for we are desiring to choose between two or more 
possible courses of conduct, and therefore to forecast future 
feelings. , 

Let us then examine more closely the manner in which 
this comparison is ordinarily performed, that we may see what 
positive grounds we have for mistrusting it. 

In estimating for practical purposes the value of different 
pleasures open to us, we commonly trust most to our prospective 
imagination: we project ourselves into the future, and imagine 
what such and such a pleasure will amouut to under hypothetical 
circumstances. This imagination seems to be chiefly deter¬ 
mined by our experience of past pleasures, the effect of which 
usually operates unconsciously, though sometimes particular 
instances of important pleasures occur to us as definitely re¬ 
membered: but partly also by the state of our mind or nerves 
at the time, as we are almost always more susceptible to some 
pleasures than others, and these then appear greater. Partly, 
too, we are influenced by the experience of others sympatheti¬ 
cally appropriated: and here again we sometimes definitely 
refer to particular experiences which have been communicated to 
us by individuals, and sometimes to the traditional generaliza¬ 
tions which are thought to represent the common experience 
of mankind. 

Now it does not seem that such a process as this is likely 
to be free from error: and indeed, no one pretends that it 
is. In fact there is scarcely any point upon which moralizers 
have dwelt with more emphasis than this, that man’s forecast 
of pleasure is continually erroneous. Each of us frequently 
recognizes his own mistakes: and each still more often attri¬ 
butes to others errors unseen by themselves, arising either from 
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misinterpretation of their own experience, or from ignorance or 
neglect of that of others. 

How then are these errors to be eliminated ? The obvious 
answer is that we must substitute for the instinctive, implicit 
inference just described a more scientific process of reasoning: 
by deducing the probable degree of our future pleasure or pain 
Under any circumstances from inductive generalizations based 
on a sufficient number of careful observations of our own and 
others’ experience. We have then to consider whether a 
process of this kind can bo satisfactorily developed: a question 
which seems to resolve itself into the three following: First, 
how far can each of us estimate accurately his own past experi¬ 
ence of pleasures and pains ? secondly, how far can he appro¬ 
priate the past experience of others ? thirdly, how far can this 
knowledge of the past enable him to choose, with any certainty, 
the greatest happiness within his reach ? 

As regards the first of these questions, it seems at first 
sight a simple thing to take note of our different pleasures 
and pains as they occur, and to generalize from a series of 
such observations. But it must be remembered that what we 
have to note is the positive or negative degree of each feeling: 
it is not sufficient to know generally that we derive pleasures 
and pains from such and such sources: unless we can estimate 
them quantitatively, it is absurd to try to aim at our greatest 
possible happiness. We have therefore to compare each plea¬ 
sure as it occurs, or as recalled in imagination, with other 
imagined pleasures: and the question is, whether such com¬ 
parisons can ever be altogether trustworthy, or take rank as 
scientific observations. 

Now for my own part, when I reflect on my pleasures and 
pains, and endeavour to compare them in respect of intensity, 
it seems to me that the comparative judgments which I pass 
are by no means clear and definite, even taking each separately. 
This is true even when I compare feelings of the same kind: 
and the vagueness and uncertainty increases, in proportion 
as the feelings differ in kind. Let us begin with sensual 
gratifications, which are thought to be especially definite and 
palpable. Suppose I am enjoying a good dinner: if I ask 
myself whether one kind of dish or wine gives me more plea- 
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sure than another, sometimes I can decide, sometimes not. 
So if I reflect upon two modes of bodily exercise that I may 
have taken: if one has been in a marked degree agreeable or 
tedious, I take note of it naturally: but it is not natural to 
me to go further than this in judging of their pleasurableness 
or painfulness, and the attempt to do so does not seem to lead 
to any clear affirmation. And similarly of intellectual exer¬ 
cises and states of consciousness predominantly emotional: 
even when the causes and quality of the feelings compared arc 
similar, it is only when the differences in pleasantness are great, 
that hedonistic comparison seems to yield any definite result. 
But when I try to arrange in a scale pleasures differing in 
kind: to compare ( e.g .) labour with rest, excitement with tran¬ 
quillity, intellectual exercise with emotional effusion, the plea¬ 
sure of scientific apprehension with that of beneficent action, 
the delight of social expansion with the delight of aesthetic 
reception : my judgment wavers and fluctuates far more, and it 
is but rarely that I can give any confident decision. And if this 
is the case with what Bentliam calls ‘pure*— i.e. painless— 
pleasures, it is still more true of those even commoner states of 
consciousness, where a certain amount of pain or discomfort 
is mixed with pleasure, although the latter preponderates. 
If it is hard to say which of two different states of content¬ 
ment was the greater pleasure, it seems still harder to com¬ 
pare a state of placid satisfaction with one of eager but hopeful 
suspense, or with triumphant conquest of painful obstacles. And 
perhaps it is still more difficult to compare pure pleasures with 
pure pains, especially when they do not occur simultaneously: 
and to say how much of the one kind of feeling we consider to 
be exactly balanced by a given amount of the other. 

But again if these judgments are not clear and definite, still 
less are they consistent. I do not now mean that one man's 
estimate of the value of any kind of pleasures differs from 
another’s: for each sentient individual must be the final judge 
of the pleasantness and painfulness of his own feelings, and 
therefore this kind of discrepancy does not affect the validity of 
the judgments, and creates no difficulty until any one tries to 
appropriate the experience of others. But I mean that each 
individual’s judgment of the comparative value of his own 
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pleasures is apt to be different at different times: and that this 
variation is a legitimate ground for distrusting the validity of 
any particular comparison. 

The causes of this variation seem to belong partly to the 
state of the mind at the time of making the representation: 
and partly to the represented feeling, or rather to certain uni¬ 
versal conditions of its being represented, independent of the 
particular state of the representing mind. To begin with the 
latter: common reflection has long ago anticipated the observa¬ 
tion of the scientific psychologist, that different kinds of plea¬ 
sures and pains are not equally recoverable in idea. For ex¬ 
ample, I find it at this moment much less easy to recall the 
pain of having a tooth drawn, than the discomfort of expect¬ 
ancy which preceded the operation: although I am aware—by 
recalling judgments passed at the time—that the latter pain 
was trifling compared with the former. To this it seems due 
that past hardships, toils, and anxieties often appear pleasur¬ 
able when we look back upon them, after some interval: for 
the excitement, the heightened sense of life that accompanied 
the painful struggle, would have been pleasurable if taken 
by itself: and it is this that we recall rather than the pain. 
In estimating pleasures the other cause of variation is more 
conspicuous: we are conscious of changes occasional or peri¬ 
odic in our estimate of them, depending upon changes in our 
mental or bodily condition. E.g. it is a matter of common 
remark with respect to the gratifications of appetite that we 
cannot estimate them adequately in the state of satiety 1 , and 
that we are apt to exaggerate them in the state of desire. (It 
is no doubt also true that intensity of antecedent desire inten¬ 
sifies the pleasure of fruition when that comes—the pleasure 
not only appears, as Plato thought, but actually is greater. 
Still it is also a matter of common experience that pleasures 
which have been intensely desired are found less than they 
were imagined.) 

There seem to be no special states of aversion, determined 

1 Hence the gourmand’s advice that we should order the dinner of to-morrow 
just before the dinner of to-day: in order that we may represent to ourselves 
more faithfully the pleasure to be derived from different combinations of 
flavours. 
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by bodily causes, and related to certain pains as our appetites 
to their correspondent pleasures; but all persons (though some 
more than others) are liable to be thrown by the prospect of 
pains into the state of passionate aversion which we call fear: 
in which state they are apt to exaggerate the kind of pain 
feared. 

Further, when feeling any kind of pain or uneasiness we are 
apt to underrate its opposite : as Horace observes, in danger we 
value repose, overlooking its ennui , while the tedium of security 
makes us long for the excitement of danger. And again wdien we 
arc absorbed in any particular pleasure, pleasures of a different 
kind are apt to be contemned: they appear coarse or thin, as the 
case may be: and the same is true in the state of eager desire. 
Indeed any strong excitement tends to make us contemptuous 
of alien pleasures and pains alike. And, more generally, we 
cannot represent to ourselves as very intense a pleasure of a 
kind that at the time of representing it we are incapable of 
experiencing: as ( e.g) the pleasures of intellectual or bodily 
exercise at the close of a wearying day : or any emotional plea¬ 
sure when our susceptibility to the special emotion is tem¬ 
porarily exhausted. Nor is it easy to guard against error, as 
philosophers have often thought, by making our estimate in a 
cool and passionless state. For there are many pleasures which 
require precedent desire, and even enthusiasm and highly 
wrought excitement, in order to be experienced in their full 
intensity: and it is not likely that we should appreciate these 
adequately in a state of perfect tranquillity. 

§ 3. These considerations place in a clearer light the extent 
and magnitude of the fundamental assumption of Hedonism, 
which at first sight we are ready to grant without hesitation; 
that all our feelings can be arranged in one scale of pleasures 
and pains, each having its own degree of desirability or the 
reverse, considered merely as feeling. For first, if we admit, as 
was said, that pleasure only exists as it is felt, it is hard to see 
how the degree of any pleasure can be proved to have any 
real existence. For the pleasure only has the degree as com¬ 
pared with other feelings, of the same or some different kind; 
but it cannot bo actually felt along with these other feelings: 
the comparison can only be made in imagination, and this 
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can only yield the hypothetical result that if they could 
be felt together one would be found greater than the other. 
The question then arises, What ground have we for believing 
this imaginative comparison accurate ? Is the mind ever in 
such a state as to be a perfectly neutral and colourless medium 
for imagining all kinds of pleasures ? The existence of such a 
neutral mood is obviously incapable of empirical proof: but can 
we say that experience, impartially examined, leaves it even a 
probable assumption ? It certainly shews us the frequent 
occurrence of moods in which we have an apparent bias for or 
against a particular kind of feeling. Is it not probable that 
there is always some bias of this kind ? that we are always 
more in tune for some pleasures, more sensitive to some pains, 
than we are to others ? If so, may it not be said that this 
supposed scale of pleasures (which at first sight seemed so 
clear and familiar a notion that it would be extreme scepti¬ 
cism to doubt its validity) turns out to be strictly incognizable ? 
We must admit at any rate, that the conviction that our 
pleasures and pains have each a real definite degree, however 
deeply rooted in our minds, is a belief that cannot be verified 
by experience; and therefore that scientific Hedonism does 
not rest on a strictly empirical basis. The exact cognition of 
the place of each of our feelings in a scale of desirability, 
measured positively and negatively from a zero of perfect in¬ 
difference, is an ideal to which we can never tell how closely 
we approximate. We can, however, guard against known 
sources of error, and allow for them, at least roughly; cor¬ 
recting in thought the defects of imagination. And since what 
we require for practical guidance is to estimate not individual 
past experiences, but the value of a kind of pleasure or pain, 
as obtained under certain circumstances or conditions; we can 
to some extent diminish the chance of error in this estimate by 
making a number of observations and imaginative comparisons, 
at different times and in different moods. In so far as these 
agree we may legitimately feel an increased confidence in the 
result: and in so far as they differ, we can at least reduce our 
possible error by striking an average between the different 
estimates. It will be evident, however, after all that has 
been said, that such a method as this cannot be expected 
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to yield more than a rough approximation to the supposed 
truth. 

But we have by no means exhausted the possible sources 
of error in that forecast of future pleasures which a reflective 
egoist naturally makes, and which egoistic Hedonism endea¬ 
vours to render exact. For no one, in making such a forecast, 
can or does rely entirely on his own experience: when endea¬ 
vouring to estimate the probable effect upon his happiness of 
new circumstances and influences, untried rules of conduct and 
fashions of life, he inevitably argues from the experience of 
others. Indeed the most important and anxious deliberations 
in a mans life, and those in which he most strongly feels the 
need of making the hedonistic calculation as complete and 
exact as possible, generally concern changes of conduct recom¬ 
mended solely or chiefly by an inference from the advantages 
that other men have derived from similar changes. But this 
inference proceeds on the assumption of a similarity of nature 
among human beings : an assumption which is never exactly 
true, while we can never exactly know how much it falls short 
of the truth: though we have sufficient evidence of the striking 
differences between the feelings produced in different men by 
similar causes, to convince us that the assumption would in 
many cases be wholly misleading. Hence ( e . g .) the short me¬ 
thod that Plato and others have proposed for deciding the issue 
between the Philosopher and the Sensualist is palpably falla¬ 
cious. The philosopher, it is said, has tried both kinds of 
pleasure, sensual as well as intellectual; and prefers the de¬ 
lights of philosophic life. The sensualist ought therefore to 
trust his decision and follow his example. But who can tell 
that the philosopher’s constitution is not such as to render the 
enjoyments of the senses, in his case, comparatively feeble? 
while on the other hand the sensualist may not be able to 
attain more than a thin shadow of the philosopher’s delight. 
And so, generally speaking, if we are to be guided by another’s 
experience, we require to be convinced not only of his general 
accuracy in observing, analysing, and comparing his sensations, 
but also that his relative susceptibility to the different kinds of 
pleasure and pain in question coincides with our own. If he is 
unpractised in introspective observation, it is possible that he 
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may mistake even the external conditions of his own happi¬ 
ness : and so the communication of his experience may be alto¬ 
gether misleading. But however accurately he has analysed 
and determined the causes of his feelings, that similar causes 
would produce similar effects in us must always be uncertain. 
And the uncertainty is increased indefinitely if he has to recall 
in memory out of a distant past some of the pleasures or pains 
to be compared. Thus, for example, in the ever-renewed con¬ 
troversy between Age and Youth, wisdom is not after all so 
clearly on the side of maturer counsels as it seems to be at first 
sight. When a youth is warned by his senior to abstain from 
some pleasure, on the ground of prudence, because it is not 
worth the possible pleasures that must be sacrificed for it and 
the future pains that it will entail: it is difficult for him to 
know how far the elder man can recall—even if he could once 
feel—the full rapture of the delight that he is asking him to 
renounce. No doubt we can reduce this liability to error, if we 
can ascertain how far we and the persons whose experience we 
wish to appropriate have been similarly influenced by similar 
circumstances in the past: for so we can infer in what respects 
our natures are similar to theirs, and in what different: but we 
can never make this inference complete, and often the requisite 
comparison is not in our power. And further, this source of 
error besets us in a more extended and more subtle manner 
than has yet been noticed. For our sympathetic apprehension 
of alien experiences of pleasure and pain has been so conti¬ 
nually exercised, in so many ways, during the whole of our life, 
both by actual observation and oral communication with other 
human beings, and through books and other modes of symbolic 
suggestion: that it is impossible to say how far it has uncon¬ 
sciously blended with our own experience, so as to colour and 
modify it when represented in memory. Thus we often overlook 
the discrepancy between our own experience and that of others, 
in respect of the importance of certain sources of pleasure and 
pain, if no sudden and striking disappointment of expectations 
has forced it on our notice. Only with considerable care and 
attention can sympathetic persons separate their individual 
likes and dislikes from those of their associates: and we can 
never tell whether this separation has been completely effected. 
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We must conclude then that our estimate of the hedonistic 
value of any past pleasure or pain, is liable to an amount of 
error which we cannot calculate exactly; because the repre¬ 
sented pleasantness of different feelings fluctuates and varies 
indefinitely with changes in the actual condition of the repre¬ 
senting mind (or minds, in so far as we elect to be guided by 
others). We have now to observe that, for similar reasons, 
even supposing we could approximately allow for and so ex¬ 
clude this source of error in our comparison of past pleasures, 
it is liable to intrude again in arguing from the past to the 
future. For our capacity for particular pleasures may be 
about to change, or may have actually changed since the expe¬ 
riences that form the data of our calculation. We may have 
reached the point of satiety in respect of some of our past 
pleasures, or otherwise lost our susceptibility to them, owing to 
latent changes in our constitution: or we may have increased 
our susceptibility to pains inevitably connected with them: or 
altered conditions of life may have generated in us new desires 
and aversions, and given relative importance to new sources 
of happiness. Or any or all of these changes may be ex¬ 
pected to occur, before the completion of the course of conduct 
upon which we are now deciding. The most careful estimate 
of a girl’s pleasures (supposing a girl gifted with the abnormal 
habit of reflection that would be necessary) would not much 
profit a young woman: and the hedonistic calculations of 
youth require modification as we advance in years. 

But again: the practical inference from the past to the 
future is further complicated by the fact that we can alter 
ourselves. For it may be that our past experience has been 
greatly affected by our not being properly attuned to certain 
pleasures, as (e.g.) those of art, or study, or muscular exercise, 
or society, or beneficent action: or not duly hardened against 
certain sources of pain, such as toil, or anxiety, or abstin¬ 
ence from luxuries: and there may be within our power 
some process of training or hardening ourselves which may 
profoundly modify our susceptibilities. And this consideration 
is especially important,—and at the same time especially 
difficult to deal with—when we attempt to appropriate the 
experience of others. For we may find that they estimate 
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highly pleasures which we not only have never experi¬ 
enced at all, but which we cannot experience without con¬ 
siderable alteration of our nature. For example, the pleasures 
of the religious life, the raptures of prayer and praise and the 
devotion of the soul to God, require (as is commonly said) 
Conversion or complete change of nature before they can be 
experienced 1 2 . And in the same way moral conduct, the per¬ 
formance of duty as such, is disagreeable to the non-moral man 
when he at first attempts it, but affords to the truly virtuous 
man a deep and strong delight. And so almost all the more 
refined intellectual and emotional pleasures require training 
and culture in order to be enjoyed: and since this training 
does not always succeed in producing any considerable degree 
of susceptibility, it may always be a matter of doubt for one for 
whom it would involve sacrifices of other pleasures, whether 
these sacrifices are worth making. 

§ 4. The foregoing considerations must, I think, seriously 
reduce our confidence in the Empirical method of Egoistic 
Hedonism. But we have yet to discuss a different kind of 
objection that has been brought against the practical use of 
tfie method. 

It is said that the habit of mind necessarily resulting from 
the continual practice of hedonistic comparison is unfavour¬ 
able to the attainment of the hedonistic end: because it is 
incompatible, either (a) with any high degree of pleasure gene¬ 
rally, or (b) with certain kinds of elevated and refined plea¬ 
sures. And we may further distinguish two grounds for this 
conclusion: for it may be either (1) the frequent adoption of the 
introspective attitude of thought, or (2) the predominance of 
self-love over all other impulses, which is thought to be incom¬ 
patible with greatest possible happiness*. These two, no doubt, 

1 It may be said that these pleasures ought to be left out of the discussion, 
because they cannot be experienced if they are sought merely as pleasures, from 
egoistic motives. The objection will be noticed later. Meanwhile I may 
remark that many religious teachers seem to regard self-love as the ultimately 
rational principle of action: and others who do not expressly take this view 
endeavour to influence their disciples by depicting in a vivid manner the 
pleasures of the religious life. 

2 Perhaps we may say that (a) is usually maintained on the ground of 
(1), and ( b) on that of (2). 

S. E. 


9 
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are very commonly blended, but it will be well to examine 
them separately. 

First, then, let us consider what effect habitual reflection or 
introspection, the continual attention to our pleasures in order 
to observe their degree of intensity, is likely to have on these 
pleasures themselves. The inquiry is not an easy one, as it 
seems to lead us at once to an antinomy or irreconcileable con¬ 
tradiction in our view of pleasure. For if, as was said, pleasure 
only exists as it is felt, the more conscious we are of it, the 
more pleasure we have: and the more our attention is directed 
towards it, the more fully we shall be conscious of it. On the 
other hand Hamilton’s statement that “ knowledge and feeling” 
(cognition and pleasure or pain) are always "in a certain 
inverse proportion to each other,” seems at first sight to agree 
with our experience: for consciousness, in so far as it is purely 
cognitive, is neither pleasurable nor painful, and the more 
consciousness is occupied with the one element, the less room 
there would seem to be for the other. 

How then shall we deal with this apparent contradiction ? 
On looking closer at Hamilton’s argument we see that his 
doctrine rests on the assumption that our total consciousness 
is a constant quantity; so that when one element of it 
positively increases, the rest must positively diminish. Now 
there does not appear to be any valid ground for making 
this assumption: and we actually find that though intense 
pleasure sometimes impairs momentarily the exercise of our 
intellectual faculties, at other times it is accompanied with 
peculiarly keen and vivid observation: so that it is not at 
any rate impossible that cognition and pleasure should be 
intensified simultaneously. 

Still it seems to be a fact that any very powerful feeling, 
reaching to the full intensity of which our consciousness is 
normally capable, is commonly diminished by a contempo¬ 
raneous stroke of cognitive effort: and indeed it has often been 
noticed as a difficulty in the way of exact observation of our 
emotions that the object cognized seems to shrink and dwindle 
in proportion as the cognitive regard grows keen and eager. 
How then are we to reconcile this with the proposition first 
laid down, that pleasure only exists as we are conscious of it ? 
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Perhaps we may say that in so far as mere consciousness of the 
present feeling is concerned, apart from any distinct repre¬ 
sentative elements* the cognition cannot diminish the feeling 
of which it is an indispensable and inseparable condition: but 
in what we call introspective cognition, we go beyond the 
present feeling, comparing and classifying it with past feelings: 
and the effort of representing and comparing these other feel¬ 
ings tends to decrease the mere presentative consciousness of 
the pleasure. 

But this only applies to the attempt to observe and esti¬ 
mate actual present pleasure. We have seen however that this 
is not the kind of observation likely to furnish us with accurate 
data for hedonistic calculation: but rather comparison of past 
pleasures and pains, represented in idea. And hence this 
objection does not seem to be important. For the observation 
that Hedonism requires will best be practised during the 
inevitable intervals of enjoyment: and there is no evidence to 
shew that it is so unnatural and unhealthy as permanently to 
incapacitate the mind for the enjoyment of other exercises and 
impressions. 

§ 5. Let us now consider whether the predominance of self- 
love, and the habit of regarding pleasure as the ultimate end of 
action, is incompatible with the highest degree either of pleasure 
generally or of some kinds of pleasure: or even with the more 
refined and elevated pleasures altogether. 

I have had occasion to point out in a previous chapter 1 the 
difference between the impulses that are, strictly speaking, 
directed towards pleasure, and the ‘extra-regarding 1 impulses 
which do not aim at pleasure, though much, perhaps most of 
our pleasure consists in the gratification of these, and therefore 
depends upon their existence. It was there argued that in 
many cases the two kinds of impulse are so far incompatible 
that they do not easily coexist in the same moment of conscious¬ 
ness. It was added, however, that in the ordinary condition 
of our activity the incompatibility is only momentary, and does 
not prevent a real harmony from being attained by a sort of 
alternating rhythm of the two impulses in consciousness. 

Still it would seem that the normal bent and attitude of our 


1 Book i. c. 4. 


9—2 
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minds, in the exercises and pursuits from which the happiness 
of most of us is derived, is extra-regarding rather than intro¬ 
spective. The question then is, how far the adoption of the 
principle of Egoistic Hedonism, and the consequent setting of 
the Will habitually to aim at pleasure as the ultimately de¬ 
sirable end, is compatible with a healthy and vigorous outflow 
of those impulses towards external objects and particular activi¬ 
ties, the pre-existence of which seems necessary to the attainment 
of most of our pleasures. The question is not easy to answer 
decisively. There can be no doubt, I think, that the danger 
thus indicated, of Egoism defeating itself, is not imaginary: 
that the concentration of the mind upon pleasure as an object 
of pursuit tends to diminish the fullness and flavour of the 
pleasures actually experienced. We may therefore state as 
generally true, what has been called the Fundamental Paradox of 
Egoistic Hedonism, that in order to attain the end we must to 
some extent put it out of sight and not directly aim at it. But 
though this presents itself as a paradox, there does not seem to be 
any difficulty in its practical realization, when once the danger 
indicated is clearly seen. For it is an experience only too 
common among men, engaged in whatever pursuit, that they 
let the original end and goal of their efforts pass out of view, 
and come to regard the means to this end as ends in themselves: 
so that they at last even sacrifice the original end to the 
attainment of what is only secondarily and derivatively de¬ 
sirable. And if it be thus easy and common to forget the end 
in the means overmuch, there seems no reason why it should 
be difficult to do it to the extent that Rational Egoism pre¬ 
scribes. 

It is true that as our desires are not directly under our own 
control—or at least cannot be produced by an effort of Will, 
if they can to some extent be repressed by it—if we start 
with no impulse except the desire of pleasure, it may seem 
difficult to execute the practical paradox of attaining pleasure 
by aiming at something else. Yet even on this supposition the 
difficulty is less than it appears. For the reaction of our activi¬ 
ties upon our emotional nature is such that we may commonly 
bring ourselves to take an interest in any end by concentrating 
our efforts upon its attainment. So that, even supposing a man 
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to begin with absolute indifference to everything except his own 
pleasure, there is no reason to believe that if he were con¬ 
vinced that the possession of other desires and impulses were 
necessary to the attainment of the greatest possible pleasure, 
he could not succeed in producing these. But this supposition 
is never actually realized. Every man, when he commences 
the task of systematizing his conduct, whether on egoistic prin¬ 
ciples or any other, is conscious of a number of different 
impulses and tendencies within him, other than the mere 
desire for pleasure, which urge his will in particular directions, 
to the attainment of particular external results: so that he 
has only to place himself under certain external influences, and 
these desires and impulses will begin to operate without any 
effort of will. 

This last objection, as I before noticed, has been chiefly 
taken in the case of certain special impulses: a3 the love of 
virtue, or personal affection, or the religious impulse to love and 
obey God. Now, according to the common view of the virtuous 
or the benevolent impulse, there would seem to be no more 
difficulty here than in the case of any particular passion or 
desire of some external object. And we may notice that none 
of the school of moralists that followed Shaftesbury in con¬ 
tending that it is a man’s true interest to foster in himself strictly 
disinterested social affections, perceive any inherent incom¬ 
patibility between the existence of these affections and the 
supremacy of ralional self-love. And similarly the Christian 
preachers before mentioned, who have commended the religious 
life as really the happiest, have not thought genuine religion 
irreconcileable with the conviction that each man’s own happi¬ 
ness is his most near and intimate concern. 

Other persons, however, seem to carry the religious con¬ 
sciousness and the feeling of human affection to a higher stage 
of refinement, at which a stricter disinterestedness is exacted. 
They maintain that the essence of either feeling, in its best 
form, is absolute self-devotion and self-sacrifice. And certainly 
these seem incompatible with self-love, however cautiously self- 
limiting. A man cannot both wish to secure his own happiness 
and be willing to lose it. And yet how if willingness to lose it 
is the true means of securing it? Can self-love not merely 
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reduce indirectly its prominence in consciousness, but directly 
and unreservedly annihilate itself ? 

This emotional feat does not seem to me possible: and 
therefore I must admit that a man who embraces the principle 
of Rational Egoism cuts himself off from the special pleasure 
that attends this absolute sacrifice and suppression of self. But 
however exquisite this may be, the pitch of emotional exalta¬ 
tion and refinement necessary to attain it is so comparatively 
rare, that it is scarcely included in men’s common estimate of 
happiness: and it cannot be said that what are commonly 
known as the pleasures of virtue, or of benevolence, or of 
religion, are out of the reach of the Rational Egoist as such. 

On the whole, then, I do not think that the common 
experience of mankind, impartially examined, really sustains 
the view that Egoistic Hedonism is necessarily suicidal; though 
it certainly shews a subtle danger attending the most tranquil 
and rational pursuit of one’s own happiness. But the argument 
drawn from the indefiniteness and uncertainty of hedonistic 
calculation cannot be denied to have great weight. I am far 
from implying that it should lead us to reject altogether the 
method of estimating pleasure and pains by empirical-reflective 
comparison: I am perfectly conscious that, in spite of all the 
difficulties that I have urged, I daily perform a number of such 
comparisons with complete practical reliance on their results. 
But I think that we must at least admit the desirability of con¬ 
firming or correcting the results of such comparisons by any 
other method upon which we may find reason to rely. 


Note.— The discussion in this chapter will probably appear to most readers to 
be of a sufficiently sceptical and destructive character. I have however carefully 
avoided the exaggerations into which anti-hedonistic writers occasionally rush; 
and which tend, I think, to make practical persons regard all criticism of this 
kind as idle and captious. For instance, it seems to me a manifest extravagance 
to say that “ not knowing how long it may be physically possible for a man to 
live, or how many.pleasures it maybe possible for him to get into a given 
time, we are not able to conjecture what the number of pleasures which nature 
allows him may be, nor, in consequence, whether any action detracts from 
that number or no: 1 ’ since almost all rational action of human beings, on 
whatever principles it proceeds, must be determined by probabilities, many of 
which are far less definitely calculable than the chance of duration of life for 
any given man; nor does it seem to be difficult for a man to form at least a 
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rough estimate, from experience, of the amount of pleasure of any given kind 
which he can obtain within a given time. 

Nor, again, have I noticed Mr Green’s argument (cf. Introd. to Hume,Vol. n. 
p. 9, and Mind, No. vi. p. 266—9), that “ a greatest possible sum of pleasures” 
is “ intrinsically nonsense,” because “ pleasant feelings are not quantities to 
be'added.” For all that is meant by this is that a sum of pleasure cannot bo 
enjoyed as a sum ; that is, all at once. This may possibly be an argument 
against the reasonableness of taking ( greatest happiness * as the ultimate end 
of action; we are not, however, at present concerned with this, but only 
with the possibility of realizing it if we do take it; and I cannot perceive that 
this is affected by the necessity of realizing it in successive parts. 

I need hardly add that no additional difficulty is introduced by the suppo¬ 
sition that the pleasant feelings which are to be summed will extend through 
an infinite length of time: for we are of course perfectly able to compare 
quantitatively two or more infinite series of finite quantities, so far as we know 
the quantitative relations of the corresponding terms in the different series. 
If (as is probably the case in most hedonistic calculations) we havo no knowledge 
of these relations beyond a certain point of time, the 4 infinity * of the series 
cannot affect our calculations at all. We can only take into our reckoning 
what we can foresee: the fact, that beyond tlie limits of our foresight there are 
unknown elements which would bo of importance to us if we knew them, cannot 
affect the reasonableness of our calculation as applied to tlie elements which we 
can know. 



CHAPTER IV. 


HEDONISM AND COMMON SENSE. 

§ 1. Before we examine those methods of seeking one’s own 
happiness which are more remote from the empirical, inasmuch 
as they alter the immediate object of rational aim, and depend 
on assumptions which carry us into a different sphere of thought; 
it will be well to consider how far we can avoid the difficulties 
and uncertainties of the method of reflective comparison, by 
relying on the current opinions and generally accepted estimates 
of the value of different pleasures and sources of pleasure. We 
had occasion to appeal to these at the end of the last chapter, 
in order to repel a general objection against Egoistic Hedonism: 
and it may be plausibly said that they express the net result of 
the combined experience of mankind from generation to genera¬ 
tion : in which the divergencies due to the limitations of each 
individuals experience, and the differently tinged moods in 
which different estimates have been taken, have balanced and 
neutralized each other and so disappeared. 

And no doubt many persons are guided more by common 
opinion in the direction of their egoistic aims than by any 
independent reasoning: and perhaps most of us would be rather 
puzzled if we were suddenly deprived of the guidance of com¬ 
mon sense in our pursuit of happiness, and had to rely entirely 
on the experiences of individuals. When, however, we consider 
these common opinions as premises for the deductions of scien¬ 
tific egoism, they appear open to the following grave objections. 

In the first place Common Sense gives us only, at the best, 
an estimate true for an average or typical human being: and 
it is probable that any particular individual will be more or 
less divergent from this type. In any case, therefore, each 
person will have to correct the estimate of common opinion by 
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some other method in order to obtain from it trustworthy 
guidance for his own conduct. And, secondly, it seems that the 
experience of the mass of mankind is confined within limits too 
narrow for its results to be of much avail in the present inquiry. 
The majority of human beings spend most of their time in labour¬ 
ing to avert starvation and severe bodily discomfort: and the 
brief leisure that remains to them, after supplying the bodily 
needs of food, sleep, &c., is spent in ways determined rather by 
impulse, routine, and habit, than by a deliberate estimate of 
probable pleasure. It would seem, then, that the common sense 
to which we here refer is only that of a minority of compara¬ 
tively rich and leisured persons. 

But again, we cannot tell that the mass of mankind, or 
any section of the mass, is not generally and normally under 
the influence of some of the causes of mal-observation pre¬ 
viously noticed. We avoid the “ idola specus” by trusting 
Common Sense, but what is to guard us against the “ idola 
tribus ” ? Moreover, the common estimate of different sources 
of happiness seems to involve all the confusion of ideas and 
points of view, which in defining the empirical method of 
Hedonism we have taken some pains to eliminate. In the first 
place it does not distinguish between objects of natural desire 
and sources of experienced pleasure. Now we have seen (Bk. I. 
ch. 4) that these two are not exactly coincident. No doubt we 
all desire pleasure, and our desires of external objects are in 
close relation to our experiences of pleasure. But just as they 
do not seem originally to spring altogether from experiences of 
pleasure, so neither are they at any period of our life exactly 
in harmony with the results of such experiences. Indeed we find 
numerous examples of men who continue not only to feel but 
to indulge desires, the gratification of which they know by 
ample experience to be attended with more pain than pleasure. 
And therefore the current estimate of the desirability of objects 
of pursuit cannot be taken to express simply men’s experience of 
pleasure and pain: for men naturally think desirable what they 
strongly desire, and not merely what they have found pleasant: 
and so the common opinion will rather represent a compromise 
between the average force of desires and the average experience 
of the consequences of gratifying them. 
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We must allow again for the intermingling of moral and 
Aesthetic preferences with the purely hedonistic in the estimate 
of common sense. For even when men definitely expect greater 
happiness from the course of conduct which they choose than 
from any other, it is often because they think it the right, or 
more excellent, or more noble course: making expressly or 
tacitly the assumption (which we shall presently have to con¬ 
sider) that the most excellent action will prove to be also the 
most pleasant. 

Again, the introduction of the moral and aesthetic points of 
view suggests the following doubt. Are we to be guided by the 
preferences which men avow, or by those which their actions 
would lead us to infer ? On the one hand, we cannot doubt that 
men often, from weakness of character, fail to seek what they 
sincerely believe will give them most pleasure in the long run: 
otherwise all who accept the Christian creed would conform to 
the Christian code. On the other hand, as a genuine prefer¬ 
ence for virtuous or refined pleasure is a mark of the man 
of genuine virtue or refined taste, men who do not really feel 
such preference are unconsciously or consciously influenced by 
a desire to gain credit for it, and their express estimate of 
pleasures is thus modified and coloured. 

§ 2. But, even if we had no doubt on general grounds that 
Common Sense would prove our best guide in the pursuit of 
happiness, we should still be perplexed by finding its utterances 
on this topic very deficient in clearness and consistency. I do 
not mean that they are found to vary from age to age, and 
from country to country: for there is no improbability in the 
supposition that men's susceptibilities to pleasure and pain vaiy 
in a similar manner. Let us consider only the common opinion 
of our own age and country. We may perhaps make a list 
of sources of happiness apparently recommended by*an over¬ 
whelming consensus: as health and good spirits, wealth, fame 
and social position, power, the enjoyment of society, especially 
family society, congenial occupation and amusement, including 
the gratification, in some form, of curiosity, and of those more 
refined, partly sensual, partly emotional, susceptibilities which 
we call aesthetic. But if we inquire into the relative value 
of these objects of common pursuit, we seem to get no clear 
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answer from Common Sense: unless, perhaps, it would be gene¬ 
rally agreed that health ought to be paramount to all other 
secondary ends: though even on this point wc could not infer 
general agreement from observation of the actual conduct of 
mankind. Nay, even as regards the positive estimate of these 
sources of happiness, we find on closer examination that the 
supposed consensus is much less clear than it seemed at first. 
Not only are there numerous and important bodies of dissidents 
from the current opinions: but the very same majority, the 
same Common Sense of Mankind that maintains these opinions, 
is found in a singular and unexpected manner to welcome and 
approve the paradoxes of these dissidents. Men shew a really 
startling readiness to admit that the estimates of happiness 
which guide them in their ordinary habits and pursuits are 
erroneous and illusory: and that from time to time the veil is, 
as it were, lifted, and the error and illusion made manifest. 

For, first, men seem to attach great value to the ample 
gratification of bodily appetites and needs: the wealthier part 
of mankind spend a considerable amount of money and fore¬ 
thought upon the means of satisfying these in a luxurious 
manner: and though they do not deliberately sacrifice health 
to this gratification—common sense condemns that as irra¬ 
tional—yet one may say that they are habitually courageous 
in pressing forward to the very verge of this imprudence. 

And yet the same people are fond of saying that “ hunger 
is the best sauce,” and that “temperance and labour will make 
plain food more delightful than the most exquisite products 
of the culinary art.” And they often argue with perfect sin¬ 
cerity that the rich have really no advantage, or scarcely any 
advantage, over the comparatively poor, in respect of these 
pleasures; for habit soon renders the more luxurious provision 
for the satisfaction of their acquired needs no more pleasant 
than the appeasing of his more primitive appetites is to the 
poor man. And the same argument is often extended to all 
the material comforts that Avealtli can purchase. It is often 
contended that habit at once renders us indifferent to these* 
while they are enjoyed, and yet unable to dispense with them 
without annoyance: so that the pleasures of the merely animal 
life are no greater to the rich than to the poor, but only more 
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insecure. And from this there is but a short step to the con¬ 
clusion, that wealth, in the pursuit of which most men agree 
in concentrating their efforts, and on the attainment of which 
all congratulate each other; wealth, for which so many risk 
their health, shorten their lives, reduce their enjoyments of 
domestic life, and sacrifice the more refined pleasures of curiosity 
and art, is really a very doubtful gain: that the cares and 
anxieties which it entails balance, for most men, the slight 
advantage of the luxuries which it purchases 1 . 

And similarly, although social rank and status is, in 
England, an object of passionate pursuit, yet it is continually 
said, with general approval, that it is of no intrinsic value as 
a means of happiness: that though the process of ascending 
from a lower grade to a higher is perhaps generally agreeable, 
and the process of descending from a higher to a lower certainly 
painful, yet permanent existence on the loftier level is no more 
pleasant than on the humbler: that happiness is to be found 
as easily in a cottage as in a palace (if not, indeed, more easily 
in the former): and so forth. 

Still more trite are the commonplaces as to the emptiness 
and vanity of the satisfaction to be derived from Fame and 
Reputation. The case of posthumous fame, indeed, is a striking 
instance of the general proposition before laid down, that the 
commonly accepted ends of action are determined partly by 
the average force of desires that are not directed towards plea¬ 
sure, nor conformed to experiences of pleasure. For posthu¬ 
mous fame seems to rank pretty high among the objects that 
common opinion regards as good or desirable for the indivi¬ 
dual: and the pursuit of it is not ordinarily stigmatized as 
contrary to prudence, even if it leads a man to sacrifice other 
important sources of happiness to a result of which he never 
expects to be actually conscious. Yet the slightest reflection 

1 It is striking to find the author of the Wealth of Nations , the founder of 
that long line of plutologists who are commonly believed to exalt the material 
♦ means of happiness above all other, declaring that “ wealth and greatness are 
mere trinkets of frivolous utility,*’ and that “ in ease of body and peace of 
mind, aU the different ranks of life are nearly upon a level, and the beggar 
who suns himself by the side of the highway possesses that security which 
kings are fighting for.” Adam Smith, Moral Sentiments , Part iv. c. i. 
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shews such a pursuit to be primd facie irrational 1 , from an 
egoistic point of view; and every moralizer has found this an 
obvious and popular topic. The actual consciousness of present 
fame is no doubt very delightful to most persons : still the 
moralizer does not find it difficult to persuade us that even 
this is attended with such counterbalancing disadvantages as 
render its hedonistic value very doubtful. 

Again, the current estimate of the desirability of Power is 
tolerably high, and perhaps the more closely and analytically 
we examine the actual motives of men, the more widespread 
and predominant its pursuit will appear: for many men seem 
to seek wealth, knowledge, even reputation, as a means to the 
attainment of power, rather than for their own sakes or with 
a view to other pleasures. And yet men assent willingly when 
they are told that the pursuit of power, as of fame, is prompted 
by a vain ambition, never satisfied, but only rendered more 
uneasy by such success as is possible for it: that the anxieties 
that attend not only the pursuit but the possession of power, 
and the jealousies and dangers inseparable from the latter, far 
outweigh its pleasures. 

Society of some sort no one can deny to be necessary to 
human happiness: but still the kind and degree of social 
intercourse which is actually sought by the more wealthy and 
leisured portion of the community, with no little expenditure of 
time, trouble and means, is often declared to yield a most thin 
and meagre result of pleasure. 

We find, no doubt, great agreement among modern mo- 
ralizers as to the importance of the exercise of the domestic 
affections as a means of happiness : and this certainly seems to 
have a prominent place in the plan of life of the majority of 
mankind. And yet it is difficult to*prove that men in general 
do value domestic life very highly, apart from the gratification 
of their sensual passions. Certainly whenever and wherever 
society has been in such a state that men could indulge these 

1 No doubt such a pursuit may be justified to self-love by dwelling on the 
pleasures of hope and anticipation which attend it. But this is obviously an 
after-thought. It is not for the sake of those originally that posthumous fame 
i* sought by him whom it spurs 

“To scorn delights and live laboiious days.” 
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passions and at the same time avoid the burden of a family, 
without any serious fear of social disapprobation, celibacy has 
become common: sometimes even so common as to excite the 
grave anxiety of the legislator. And though such conduct has 
always been condemned by common sense, it seems doubtful 
whether it has been condemned as imprudent, and not rather 
as anti-social. 

Thus our examination seems to shew great instability and 
uncertainty in the most decisive judgments of common sense: 
since these objects—bodily comfort and luxury, wealth, fame, 
power, society—are those which common opinion seems most 
confidently to recommend as sources of pleasure. For though 
the pleasures derived from Art and the contemplation of the 
beautiful in Nature, and those of curiosity and the exercise of 
the intellect generally, are highly prized, it will I think be 
admitted that they are usually postponed to those above 
enumerated. And in truth it seems almost impossible to 
formulate a “ common opinion ” in respect of these more refined 
delights. For the very high estimates often set upon them 
seem to express the real experience of only small minorities. 
And though these have persuaded the mass of mankind, or 
that portion of it which is possessed of leisure, to let Culture be 
regarded as an important source of happiness: they can scarcely 
be said to have produced any generally accepted opinion as to 
its importance in comparison with the other sources before 
mentioned, the pleasures of which are more genuinely appre¬ 
ciated by the majority: still less as to the relative value of 
different elements of this culture. 

But even supposing the consensus , in respect of sources of 
happiness, were far more complete and clear than impartial 
reflection seems to shew, ifs value would still be considerably 
impaired by the dissent of important minorities, which we have 
not yet noticed. For example, many religious persons regard 
all the mundane pleasures of which we have been speaking, 
as not only relatively contemptible, in comparison with the 
lofty delights of the religious life, but positively mean and 
trifling, full of vanity and emptiness; so that the pursuit of 
them is not only occasionally but normally illusory, and leading 
to bitter disappointment. And a somewhat similar judg- 
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ment, though from a different point of view, has in all ages 
been passed by the majority of the class known as Philosophers. 
And when we consider, as Plato urges, that those latter have 
paid especial attention to the subject in debate, which the mass 
of mankind have not done, we shall hesitate to let our con¬ 
clusion be determined by merely counting heads. On the other 
hand, as has been already observed, the philosopher’s suscepti¬ 
bilities and capacities of feeling do not fairly represent those of 
humanity in general: and hence if he ventures to erect the 
results of his individual experience into a universal standard, 
he is likely to overrate some pleasures and underrate others. 
Perhaps the most convincing illustrations of this are furnished by 
thinkers not of the idealist or transcendental type, but professed 
Hedonists, such as Epicurus and Hobbes. We cannot accept as 
fair expressions of the average or common experience of the 
race either the former’s identification of painlessness with the 
highest degree of pleasure, or the latter’s asseveration that the 
gratifications of curiosity “far exceed in intensity all carnal 
delights.” Thus we seem to be in this dilemma: the mass of 
mankind, to whose common opinion we are naturally referred 
for catholicaliy authoritative beliefs respecting happiness, are 
deficient in the faculty and the habit of observing and record¬ 
ing their experience: and usually, in proportion as a man is, 
by nature and practice, a better observer, the phenomena that 
he has to observe are more and more divergent from the 
ordinary type. 

§ 3. On the whole it must, I think, be admitted that the 
Hedonistic method cannot be freed from inexactness and uncer¬ 
tainty by appealing to the judgments of common sense respect¬ 
ing the sources of happiness. At the same time I would not 
exaggerate the difficulty of combining these into a tolerably 
coherent body of probable doctrine, not useless for practical 
guidance. For first, it must be observed, that it is only 
occasionally and to a limited extent that these commonly 
commended sources of happiness come into competition with 
one another and are presented as alternatives. For example, 
the pursuit of wealth often leads also to power (besides the 
power that lies in wealth) and reputation: and again, these 
objects of desire can usually be best attained—as far as it is 
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in our power to attain them at all—by employment which in 
itself gives the pleasure that normally attends energetic exercise 
of one's best faculties: and this congenial employment is not 
incompatible with adequate exercise of the affections, social and 
domestic; nor with cultivated amusement (which must always 
be carefully limited in amount if it is to be really amusing). 
And no one doubts that to carry either employment or amuse¬ 
ment to a degree that injures health involves generally a 
sacrifice of happiness, no less than over-indulgence in sensual 
gratifications. 

And as for the quasi-philosophical paradoxes as to the 
illusoriness of sensual enjoyments, wealth, power, fame, &c., 
we may explain the general acceptance which these find by 
admitting a certain amount of inevitable exaggeration in the 
common estimates of such objects of desire, which from time 
to time causes a reaction and an equally excessive temporary 
depreciation of them. For as we saw (cli. 3) it is natural for 
men to value too highly the absent pleasures for which they 
hope and long. Power and Fame, for example, are certainly 
attended with anxieties and disgusts which are not foreseen 
when they are represented in longing imagination: yet there 
seems no reason to doubt that they bring to most men a clear 
balance of happiness on the whole. It seems clear, again, that 
luxury adds less to the ordinary enjoyment of life than most 
men struggling with penury suppose: there are special delights 
attending the hard-earned meal, and the eagerly expected 
amusement, which must be weighed against the profuser plea¬ 
sures that the rich can command: so that we may fairly 
conclude that increase of happiness is very far from keeping 
pace with increase of wealth. Though, on the other hand, when 
we take into account all the pleasures of Culture, Power, Fame, 
and Beneficence, and still more the security that wealth gives 
against the pains of privation and the anxieties of penury, 
we can hardly doubt that increase of wealth brings on the 
average some increase of happiness. So that it would be extrava¬ 
gant optimism to affirm that happiness is li equally distributed 
through all ranks and callings,” while yet we may reasonably 
conclude that it is more equally distributed than the aspect of 
men's external circumstances would lead us to infer: especially 
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if the pleasures that attend the exercise of the affections are to 
most persons really the most important of all. Again common 
sense fully recognizes that there are persons of peculiar tem¬ 
perament to whom the commoner pleasures of life are really 
quite trifling in comparison with more refined enjoyments: and 
also that most men for particular periods are under the sway of 
absorbing impulses, which take them out of the range within 
which the judgments of common sense are even broadly and 
generally valid. No one (e.g.) expects a lover to care much 
for anything except the enjoyments of love: nor considers that 
an enthusiast sacrifices happiness in making everything give 
way to his hobby. 

In fact we may say that common sense scarcely claims to 
provide more than rather indefinite general rules, which no 
prudent man should neglect without giving himself a reason for 
doing so. Such reasons may either be drawn from one’s know¬ 
ledge of some peculiarities in one’s nature, or from the experi¬ 
ence of others whom one has ground for believing to be more 
like oneself than the average of mankind are. For though, as 
we saw, there is considerable risk of error in thus appropriating 
the experience of others—and in fact the expression of it will 
sometimes appear to be as hesitating and contradictory as the 
judgments of common sense—we may extract from it counsel 
sufficiently consistent and authoritative to supplement at least 
roughly the deficiencies of our own empirical generalizations. 
Still, by no process of this kind, neither by appealing to the 
common opinion of the “ 7 roWol” nor to that of the “^ptWev,” 
or of those whom we judge to resemble ourselves, can we hope 
to solve with precision or certainty the problems of egoistic 
conduct. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HAPPINESS AND DUTY. 

§ 1. Among the current opinions as to the sources of 
happiness, there is one of such peculiar and supreme importance 
that it seemed best to reserve it for a special and separate 
examination: the belief, namely, that happiness is best at¬ 
tained by the performance of what is commonly recognized as 
Duty. We certainly find a general expression to this effect in 
most communities of men, at least after a certain stage in 
civilisation has been reached. But it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it would be affirmed, among ourselves, as a general¬ 
ization from experience, and not rather as a matter of direct 
Divine Revelation, or an immediate inference from the pro¬ 
position that the world is governed by a perfectly Good and 
Omnipotent Being: which latter doctrine again is held to be 
proved either by miraculous Revelation, or the intuitions of 
Natural Religion, or both combined. To examine thoroughly 
the validity of the belief in the Moral Government of the 
World is one of the most important tasks that human reason 
can attempt: but involving as it does an exhaustive inquiry 
into the evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, it 
could hardly be included within the scope of the present 
treatise 1 . Here, then, I shall only consider the coincidence of 
Duty and Happiness in so far as it is maintained by empirical 
arguments and supposed to be realized in our present earthly 
life. Perhaps, as so restricted, the coincidence can hardly be 
said to be "currently believed:” indeed it may be plausibly 
urged that the reverse belief is implied in the general admission 

1 Such discussion of the question as seemed desirable in such a work as 
this will be found in the concluding chapter of the treatise. 
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of the necessity of rewards and punishments in a future state, 
in order to exhibit and realize completely the moral govern¬ 
ment of the world. Still, this implication is not strictly neces¬ 
sary: for it may be held that even here virtue is always re¬ 
warded and vice punished, so far as to make the virtuous course 
of action always thd most prudent; only that the rewards 
and punishments are not sufficient to satisfy our sense of 
justice. Allowing that the virtuous man is often placed on 
earth in circumstances so adverse that his life is not as happy 
as that of many less virtuous: it may still be maintained that 
by virtue he will gain the maximum of happiness that can be 
gained under these circumstances, all appearances to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. And this view has certainly been 
held by moralists of reputation on grounds drawn from actual 
experience of human life: and seems often to be emphatically, 
though not very definitely, put forward on similar grounds by 
popular preachers and moralizers. It is therefore necessary, 
in such an inquiry as the present, to subject this opinion to a 
careful and complete examination. It may be thought that we 
ought properly to suspend this examination until after we have 
discussed the details of the Intuitional method : but it is more 
convenient to take it now, and perhaps the common notions of 
Duty will suffice for our present purpose without further defini¬ 
tion or analysis: for the preceding chapters will have fully 
shewn that the generalizations of Hedonism must be esta¬ 
blished, if at all, by large considerations and decisive preponder¬ 
ances: and that it would be idle in considering a question of 
this kind to take account of slight differences, and to pretend 
to weigh in our mental scales comparatively small portions of 
happiness. 

§ 2. Accepting, then, the common division 1 of duties into 
self-regarding and social, it may be conceded that as far as the 
first are concerned the view that we are examining is not likely 
to provoke any controversy: for by ‘duties towards oneself* 
are commonly meant acts that tend directly or indirectly to 
the maintenance or increase of one*s happiness. We may 

1 Whatever modifications of this division may afterwards appear to he 
necessary (cf. Bk. hi. c. 7) will, as far as they go, tend to support the con¬ 
clusions of the present chapter. 
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therefore confine our attention to the social department of 
Duty, and consider whether the observance of the moral rules 
that prescribe certain modes of behaviour towards others will 
always be attended with a balance of happiness to ourselves. 

Here it will be convenient to adopt with some modification 
the point of view and terminology of Bentham. It has been 
already observed, that while stating General Happiness as the 
right and proper end of human action, Bentham still held that 
every human agent actually does aim at his own individual 
happiness. He therefore considered human pleasure (and pain 
as its negative quantity) from two quite distinct points of view : 
first as constituting the end and standard of right conduct, and 
so determining the rules which Bentham and other rational 
philanthropists would desire to be generally obeyed in any 
community: and secondly as constituting the motives (whether 
pleasures or pains) by which each member of the community is 
or may be induced to conform to these rules. These motives 
or Sanctions we may classify as External and Internal. The 
former class will include both ‘Legal Sanctions/ or penalties 
inflicted by the authority, direct or indirect, of the sovereign; 
and ‘Social Sanctions/ which are either the pleasures that 
may be expected from the approval and goodwill of our fellow- 
men generally, and the services that they will be prompted to 
render both by this goodwill and by their appreciation of the 
usefulness of good conduct, or the annoyances and losses that 
are to be feared from their distrust and dislike. In so far as 
the happiness earned by virtue comes from internal sources, it 
will lie in the pleasurable emotion attending virtuous action, 
or in the absence of remorse, or in some effect on the mental 
constitution of the agent produced by the maintenance of 
virtuous habits. It is not merely the intrinsic difference of the 
sanctions themselves that renders this classification important: 
but also the fact that the systems of rules to which they are 
respectively attached may be divergent and even mutually con¬ 
flicting. For, in the first place, it is obvious that the generally 
accepted rules which are supported by the social sanction, form¬ 
ing what is called the Positive Morality of any community, may 
not only fall short of, but even clash with, the intuitions of those 
members of the community who have most moral insight. It is 
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equally plain that Law and Positive Morality may be at vari¬ 
ance, in details. It is true that a law cannot permanently 
exist, which it is universally thought wrong to obey: for no 
despot could enforce the penalties of such a law. But there 
may easily be laws commanding conduct that is considered 
immoral by some portion of the community, some sect or party 
that has a public opinion of its own: and any individual may 
be so much more closely connected with this sect or party than 
with the rest of the community, that the social sanction may in 
his case practically operate against the legal. 

No doubt in a thoroughly well-ordered state there would be 
no such conflict of sanctions: Law would always be in harmony 
with current moral sentiments, and these latter would always 
be found supporting such rules of behaviour as an enlightened 
moralist would lay down. And such a state of things, of course, 
is that to which Benthamites (and other philanthropists) are 
continually trying to approximate: it is their object so to adjust 
legal penalties, and influence public opinion, and train and 
develope the moral habits and social sentiments of each indi¬ 
vidual, that, as far as possible, 

“ Each may find his own in all men’s good.” 

What they have therefore to consider is how the actual impul¬ 
sive force of different sanctions on the minds of ordinary men 
may be increased or better directed. But the point that we are 
now investigating is somewhat different: namely, whether these 
sanctions as at present existing, or rather as cognizable, are 
sufficient in all cases to determine a perfectly rational egoist to 
the performance of social duty. And from this point of view 
the actual conflict of sanctions is of great importance: for the 
more stress we lay on either the legal or the social sanctions, 
the greater difficulty we shall have in proving the coincidence 
of duty and self-interest in the exceptional cases in which we 
find these sanctions arrayed against what we conceive to be 
duty. 

But even if we put this conflict out of sight, it still seems 
clear that the external sanctions of morality alone are not 
always sufficient to render immoral conduct also imprudent. 
We must indeed admit that in an even tolerably well-ordered 
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society, i.e. in an ordinary civilized community in its normal 
condition, all open crime is folly: and further that it is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the interest of an individual to live in such 
a state rather than in one more anarchical: so that if all men 
were perfectly under the control of enlightened self-love, the 
danger of political disturbances would nearly vanish. For 
these disturbances inevitably involve so general and widespread 
a destruction of security and of other means of happiness, that 
it is improbable that a number of persons sufficient to produce 
them will ever find their individual interests promoted by so 
doing. Still, as actual human beings are not all rational egoists, 
such times of disorder will occur, when Law is in conflict with 
Law, and a man is in danger of legal penalties for per¬ 
forming his political duty. And we cannot even concede to 
Hobbes that under existing circumstances it is a clear universal 
precept of Rational Self-love that a man should “seek peace 
and ensue it:” since some men gain, by the disturbance of 
society, wealth, fame, and power, to an extent to which in peace¬ 
ful times they could not hope to approximate: and though 
there is always some risk involved in this mode of pursuing 
these goods, it may be reduced to a small amount by a cool 
and skilful person who has the art of fishing in troubled waters. 
It may be admitted that this road to success is over-hazardous 
for prudent persons in tolerably good circumstances. But even 
these, though they will not assist in producing social disorder, 
are not likely to make any great sacrifices to avert it: it will 
often be sufficient for them to defer it, and even when it is 
imminent prudence may counsel evasion rather than resistance. 
In short, though we may admit that a society composed entirely 
of rational egoists would, when once organized, be in a con¬ 
dition of stable internal equilibrium : this would hardly be the 
case with a community of pure egoists, among whom the 
average degree of enlightenment and self-control was no greater 
than it is among ourselves. 

But at any rate, in the most orderly societies with which 
we are acquainted, the administration of law and justice is 
never in so perfect a state as to render secret crimes always 
acts of folly, on the score of the legal penalties attached to 
them. For however much theso may outweigh the advantages 
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of crime, cases must inevitably occur in which the risk of dis¬ 
covery is so small, that on a sober calculation the almost certain 
gain will more .than compensate for the slight chance of the 
penalty. And finally, in no community is the law actually in 
so perfect a state that there are not certain kinds of flagrantly 
anti-social conduct, such as common sense regards as intrinsically 
criminal, which slip through its meshes and escape legal penal¬ 
ties altogether. 

§ 3. It remains to consider how far the social sanction in 
such cases supplies the defects of the legal. No doubt the 
hope of praise and liking and services from one’s fellow-men, 
and the fear of forfeiting these and incurring instead blame, 
aversion, refusal of aid, and social exclusion, are considerations 
important enough to determine the rational egoist to legal 
and orderly conduct as a general rule. Still these sanctions 
are liable to fail just where the legal penalties are defective, 
although not quite to the same extent. For social no less than 
legal penalties are evaded by secret crimes: and in times of 
disturbance, opinions are generally divided, so that a success¬ 
ful criminal has only to incur the disapprobation of a part 
of the community. It should be observed too that the force 
of the social sanction diminishes very rapidly, in proportion to 
the number of dissidents from the common opinion that awards 
it. Disapprobation that is at once intense and absolutely 
universal, would be so severe a penalty as perhaps to outweigh 
any imaginable advantages. For it seems impossible for a 
human being to live happily, whatever other goods he may 
enjoy, without the kindly regards of some of his fellows: and 
so, in contemplating the common philosophic portrait of the 
tyrant of old time, who is represented as necessarily suspicious 
of those nearest him, even of the members of his own family, 
we feel prepared to admit that such a life must involve the 
extreme of unhappiness. But when we contemplate the 
modern tyrannical usurpers, unprovoked conquerors, wicked 
statesmen, successful rebels, and generally the great criminals 
whose position raises them out of the reach of legal penalties, 
though the moral odium under which they lie is in most cases 
a source of some pain, it does not appear that it must neces¬ 
sarily count for much in an egoistic calculation of the gain and 
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•loss resulting from their conduct. For this disesteem is only 
expressed by a portion of the community : and its utterance is 
often drowned in the loud-voiced applause of the multitude. 

It seems, then, impossible to state generally that the ex¬ 
ternal sanctions of men’s legal duties will always be sufficient 
to identify them with their interests. And a similar assertion 
would be still more hazardous in respect of that part of Positive 
Morality which extends beyond the sphere of Law. We may 
grant that the full force of the social sanction would be suffi¬ 
cient by itself to sustain any moral rule: and no doubt there 
are many things not punishable by law, which no reasonable 
man would ever think of doing, on account of the universal 
disapprobation that he would thereby incur. And there is much 
weight in what may be called the Principle of Reciprocity, by 
which certain utilitarians have endeavoured to prove the co¬ 
incidence of the individual’s interests with his social duties. 
Virtues (they say) are qualities either useful or directly agree¬ 
able to others: thus they cither increase the market value of 
the virtuous man’s services, and cause others to purchase them 
at a higher rate and to allot to him more dignified and interest¬ 
ing functions: or they dispose men to please him, both out of 
gratitude and in order to enjoy the pleasure of his society in 
return: and again—since man is an imitative animal—the ex¬ 
hibition of these qualities is naturally rewarded by a reciprocal 
manifestation of them on the part of others, through the mere 
influence of example. And no doubt the hope of these advan¬ 
tages is an adequate motive for cultivating many virtues and 
avoiding much vice. Thus on such grounds a rational egoist 
will generally be strict and punctual in the fulfilment of all his 
engagements, and truthful in his assertions, in order to win the 
confidence of other men; and he will be zealous and industrious 
in his work, in order to obtain gradually more important and 
therefore more honourable and lucrative employment; and he 
will control such of his passions and appetites as are likely to 
interfere with his efficiency; and will not exhibit violent anger 
or use unnecessary harshness even towards servants and sub¬ 
ordinates; and towards his equals and superiors in rank he will 
be generally polite and complaisant and good-humoured, and 
prompt to shew them all such kindness as costs but little in 
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proportion to the pleasure it gives. Still, reflection seems to 
shew that the conduct recommended by this line of reasoning 
does not really coincide with moral duty. For, first, what one 
requires for social success is that one should appear, rather than 
be, useful to others: and hence this motive will not restrain one 
from doing secret harm to others, or even from acting openly 
*4«~a-way that is really harmful, though not perceived to be so. 
And again, a man is not useful to others by his virtue only, but 
sometimes rather by his vice: or more often by a certain ad¬ 
mixture of unscrupulousness with his good and useful qualities. 
And further, morality prescribes the performance of duties 
equally towards all, and that we should abstain as far as 
possible from harming any: but on the principle of Reciprocity 
we should exhibit our useful qualities chiefly towards the rich 
and powerful, and abstain from injuring those who can retaliate; 
while we shall reasonably omit our duties to the poor and 
feeble if we find even a slight advantage in so doing. More¬ 
over, some vices (as, for example, many kinds of sensuality and 
extravagant luxury) do not inflict any immediate or obvious 
injury on any individual, though they tend in the long run to 
impair the general happiness: hence few persons find themselves 
strongly moved to check or punish this kind of harm. The 
result is that there are many acts which, in spite of a decided 
general opinion that they are wrong, yet do not seem to involve 
any danger to the immoral agent except that of losing a certain 
amount of reputation. 

We have again to observe that the conflict of codes, 
which we noticed as an exceptional phenomenon in the case 
of Law proper, occurs to a greater extent in the case of 
Positive Morality. More than one moralist has noticed the 
discrepancy in modern Europe between the Law of Honour 
(or the rules maintained by the social sanction of polite per¬ 
sons) and the morality professed in society at large. The 
discrepancy generally lies in the greater laxity of the former: 
but in a few instances conflicting duties are prescribed by the 
two codes, as in the case of duelling. The Law of Honour, 
however, is by no means the only instance of a special code, 
divergent in certain points from the moral rules generally 
accepted in the community where it exists. Most religious 
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sects and parties, and probably the majority of trades and pro¬ 
fessions, exhibit this phenomenon in some degree. I do not 
mean merely that special rules of behaviour are imposed upon 
members of each profession, corresponding to their special social 
functions and relations: I mean that a peculiar moral opinion 
is apt to grow up, conflicting to a certain extent with the 
opinion of the general public. The most striking part of this 
divergence consists generally in the approval or excusal of 
practices disapproved by the current morality: as (e.g.) license 
among soldiers, bribery among politicians in certain ages and 
countries, unveracity of various degrees among priests and 
advocates, fraud in different forms among tradesmen. In 
such cases there are generally strong natural inducements to 
disobey the stricter rule (in fact it would seem to be to the 
continual pressure of these inducements that the relaxation of 
the rule has been due): while at the same time the social 
sanction is weakened to such an extent that it is sometimes 
hard to say whether it outweighs a similar force on the other 
side. For a man who conforms to the general code, if he does 
not actually meet with contempt and aversion from those of 
his calling, is at least liable to be called eccentric and fantastic. 
And this is still more the case, if by conformity to the generally 
received rule he foregoes advantages not only to himself but to 
his relatives or friends or party. Very often this professional 
or sectarian excusal of immorality of which we are speaking 
is not so clear and explicit as to amount to the establishment 
of a rule, conflicting with the generally received rule: but is 
still sufficient to weaken indefinitely the social sanction in 
favour of the latter. More generally, we may almost say that 
in most civilized societies there are two different degrees of 
positive morality, both maintained in some sort by common con¬ 
sent ; a stricter code being publicly taught and avowed, while 
a laxer set of rules is privately admitted as the only code which 
can be supported by social sanctions of any great force, such as 
strong dislike or exclusion from social intercourse. By refusing 
to conform to the stricter code a man only loses, as was before 
said, a certain kind of reputation. Now it is difficult to esti¬ 
mate generally the relative hedonistic value of reputation as 
compared with other sources of pleasure: it no doubt varies 
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very much with different individuals: but at any rate we may 
say that there are many men whose happiness does not appear 
to depend on the approbation or disapprobation of the moralist, 
and of mankind in general in so far as they support the 
moralist. “ Virtus laudatur et alget:” and it docs not seem to 
be prudent to purchase this praise by any great sacrifice of 
other goods, except in the case of persons peculiarly sensitive 
to the pleasures and pains of reputation. 

§ 4. We must conclude, then, that if the conduct pre¬ 
scribed by Conscience or the Moral Faculty can be shewn to 
coincide with that which Egoistic Hedonism would dictate, it 
must be, in many cases, on the score of the internal sanctions 
only: and that, even when there is no actual conflict between 
the conscience of the individual agent and the law or positive 
morality of the community to which he belongs. In con¬ 
sidering the force of these sanctions, we have first to distinguish 
and eliminate those pleasures and pains which lie in the antici¬ 
pation of rewards and punishments in a future life: for as 
we are now supposing the calculations of Rational Egoism to 
be performed without taking into account any feelings that 
are beyond the range of experience, it will be more consistent 
to exclude also the pleasurable or painful anticipations of such 
feelings. 

If, then, we contemplate by itself the satisfaction that at¬ 
tends the performance of duty as such (without taking into 
consideration any ulterior consequences), and the pain that fol¬ 
lows on its violation, we cannot doubt that they are sufficiently 
intense to constitute very powerful motives with some minds. 
At the same time, though the preceding discussions will have 
shewn the great difficulty of weighing exactly these pleasures 
and pains against others, there are very strong grounds for 
believing that they are not sufficiently intense to turn the 
balance of prospective happiness always in favour of duty. 
This will be most easily seen if we take an extreme case, which 
is yet quite within the limits of experience. The call of duty 
may impel a soldier or other public servant, or a member of a 
political party in civil strife, or a member of a persecuted sect, 
to face certain and painful death, under circumstances where it 
might be avoided with little or no loss even of reputation. 
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To constitute such conduct reasonable for the egoist, we have to 
assume that, in all cases where such a duty could exist and 
be recognized, the moral pain that would follow on evasion 
of duty would be so great as to render the whole remainder of 
life hedonistically worthless. Surely such an assumption would 
be paradoxical and extravagant. It rather appears that while 
the majority of persons in any society are generally able to 
discern their duty (according to the code and standard currently 
accepted in their society), the number of those in whom the 
moral feelings taken alone form a preponderant or even im¬ 
portant element of happiness is by no means large. A striking 
evidence of this is furnished by those Christian writers of the 
last century who treat the moral unbeliever as a fool who 
sacrifices his happiness both here and hereafter. These men 
were, for the most part, earnestly engaged in the practice of 
virtue, and yet this practice had not made them love virtue so 
much as to prefer it, for its own sake, to mere sensual enjoy¬ 
ment. Still less then can we believe that, in the case of per¬ 
sons who have not developed and strengthened by habit their 
virtuous impulses, the pain that might afterwards result from 
resisting the call of duty would be sufficient to neutralize all 
other sources of pleasure. And even if we take more ordinary 
cases, where a man is called on to give up, for virtue’s sake, not 
life, but a considerable share of the ordinary sources of human 
happiness; can we say that all, or even most, men are so consti¬ 
tuted that the satisfactions of a good conscience are certain 
to repay them for such sacrifices ? 

And perhaps so much as this has scarcely ever been ex¬ 
pressly maintained. What Plato in his most famous treatise, 
and others since Plato, have rather tried to prove, is not that at 
any particular moment duty will be, to every one on whom 
it may devolve, productive of more happiness than any other 
course of conduct: but rather that the life of the virtuous man 
will always be on the whole intrinsically the happiest. But 
even this it is very difficult even to render probable: as will 
appear, I think, if we examine the lines of reasoning by which 
it is commonly supported. 

To begin with Plato’s argument, which seems to have found 
no little acceptance, even in modem times. He represents the 
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soul of the virtuous man as a well-ordered polity of impulses, in 
which every passion and appetite is duly obedient to the right¬ 
ful sovereignty of reason, and operates only within the limits 
laid down by the latter. He then contrasts the tranquil peace 
of such a mind with the disorder of one where an alternation of 
baser impulses, or some ruling passion, lords it over reason : and 
asks which is the happiest, even apart from external rewards 
and punishments. But we may grant all that Plato claims, 
and yet be no further advanced towards the solution of the 
question before us. For here the issue does not lie between 
Reason and Passion, but rather—in Butler’s language—be¬ 
tween Rational Self-love and Conscience. We are supposing 
the Egoist to have all his impulses under control, and are only 
asking how this control is to be exercised. Now we have seen 
that the regulation and organization of life to attain the end of 
self-interest appears primd facie divergent at certain points 
from that to which men in general arc prompted by a sense of 
duty. In order to maintain Plato’s position it has to be shewn 
that this appearance is false : and that a system of self-govern¬ 
ment, which under certain circumstances leads us to pain, loss, 
and death, is still that which self-interest requires. It can 
scarcely be said that our nature is such that only this latter 
kind of regulation is possible : that the choice lies between this 
and none at all. It is easy to imagine a rational egoist, strictly 
controlling each of his passions and impulses—including his 
social sentiments—within such limits that its indulgence should 
not involve the sacrifice of some greater gratification : and ex¬ 
perience seems to shew us many examples of persons who at 
least approximate as closely to this type, as any one else does 
to the ideal of the ordinary moralist. Hence it would seem 
that if the regulation according to the notions of duty be really 
the best means to the individual’s happiness, it must be on 
account of the specific emotional pleasure that attends the 
indulgence of the moral sentiments, and the specific pain con¬ 
sequent on their repression and violation. 

Before, however, we proceed further, a fundamental difficulty 
must be removed which has probably some time since suggested 
itself to the reader. If a man thinks it reasonable to seek his 
own interest, it is clear that he cannot himself disapprove of 
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any conduct that comes under this principle or approve of the 
opposite. And hence it may appear that the pleasures and 
pains of conscience cannot enter into the calculation whether 
a certain course of conduct is or is not in accordance with 
Rational Egoism, because they cannot attach themselves in the 
egoist’s mind to any modes of action, which have not been 
already decided, on other grounds, to be reasonable or the 
reverse. And this is to a certain extent true; but we must 
here recur to the distinction (indicated in Book I. ch. 3) between 
the general impulse to do what we believe to be reasonable, 
and special sentiments of liking or aversion for special kinds of 
conduct, independent of their reasonableness. In the moral 
sentiments as they exist in ordinary men, these two kinds of 
feeling are indistinguishably blended: because it is commonly 
believed that the rules of conduct to which the common moral 
sentiments are attached are in some way or other reasonable. 
We can however conceive the two separated : and in fact, as was 
before said, we have experience of such separation whenever a 
man is led by a process of thought to adopt a different view of 
morality from that in which he has been trained: for in such a 
case there will always remain in his mind some quasi-moral 
likings and aversions, no longer sustained by his deliberate 
judgment of right and wrong. And thus there is every reason 
to believe that most men, however firmly they might adopt the 
principles of Egoistic Hedonism, would still feel sentiments 
prompting to the performance of social duty, as commonly 
recognized in their society, independently of any conclusion that 
the actions prompted by such sentiments were reasonable and 
right. For such sentiments would always be powerfully sup¬ 
ported by the sympathy of others, and their expressions of 
praise and blame, liking and aversion: and since it is agreed 
that the conduct commonly recognized as virtuous is generally 
coincident with that which enlightened self-love would dictate, 
a rational egoist’s habits of conduct will be such as naturally to 
foster these ‘quasi-moral’ feelings. The question therefore 
before us is not whether the Egoist should cherish and indulge 
these sentiments up to a certain point—which all would admit— 
but whether he should allow them to grow to such a' pitch that 
they will always prevail over the strongest opposing considera- 
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tions; whether, in fact,- he should give them the rein and let 
-them carry him whither they will. We have already seen 
ground for believing that Rational Self-love will best attain its 
end by limiting its conscious operation and allowing free play 
to disinterested impulses: but we are now asked to accept the 
further paradox that it is reasonable for it to abdicate its 
supremacy altogether over some of these impulses. 

It must be admitted that this paradox has often been urged 
with much rhetorical persuasiveness: indeed it might almost be 
called a common-place of moral rhetoricians. We are told, for 
example, that‘virtue must not be wooed with a divided heart;* 
that 'her true worth is never revealed to the huckstering spirit 
who would weigh her in the scales against alien pleasures.* 
More definitely, it seems to be held that there is so great 
a difference in respect of pleasure between the emotions at¬ 
tendant upon such virtuous or quasi-virtuous habits as are com¬ 
patible with adhesion to egoistic principles, and the raptures 
that attend the unreserved and passionate surrender of the soul 
to virtue; that it is really a man’s interest to encourage in 
himself this passionate and enthusiastic strain of sentiment, 
although under certain circumstances it must necessarily lead 
him to act in a manner which, considered by itself, would be 
undoubtedly imprudent. 

But when we look closer at the matter, it seems in the first 
place to be very doubtful whether the abdication of reason 
that is here contemplated is even possible to a sane mind. A 
man may, no doubt, resolve that he will devote himself un¬ 
reservedly to the practice of virtue, without any considera¬ 
tion of what appears to him to be his interest: he may perform 
a series of acts in accordance with this resolution, and these 
may gradually form in him strong habitual tendencies to acts 
of a similar kind. But it does not seem that these habits 
of virtue can ever become so strong as to gain irresistible con¬ 
trol over a reasonable will. When the occasion comes on 
which virtue demands the last extreme sacrifice, the agent 
must always be able to deliberate afresh, and to act (as far as 
the control of his will extends) without reference to his past 
actions. But suppose that it is possible so to surrender the 
will to the sway of moral enthusiasm: or c!sc that it is possible 
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to cultivate virtuous sentiments of such*preponderant strength, 
that in every possible case more pleasure or less pain will 
result from yielding to them than from any other course of 
action; it must surely be admitted that there are comparatively 
few men in whom morality has reached anything like this 
pitch of development; and it is not evident that even they 
have attained thereby the maximum of happiness open to them. 
We may, however, believe this to be the case with persons of 
special moral susceptibilities. But as far as the great majority 
of mankind are concerned, experience would lead us to suppose 
that they are so constituted as to feel far more keenly pleasures 
(and pains) arising from some other source than the conscience; 
either from the gratifications of sense, or from the possession 
of power and fame, or from strong human affections, or from 
the pursuit of science, art, &c.; so that in their case perhaps no 
training could succeed in giving to the moral feelings the 
requisite predominance. And even if we grant that it is each 
one’s interest to develope his moral susceptibilities as far as 
possible, still, so long as they are actually less developed, it is 
clearly not his interest to make extreme sacrifices for the fulfil¬ 
ment of duty. 

To sum up. Although the performance of duties towards 
others and the exercise of social virtue seem to be generally 
the best means to the attainment of the individual’s happi¬ 
ness, and it is easy to exhibit this coincidence between Virtue 
and Happiness rhetorically and popularly; still, the more 
carefully we analyse and estimate the consequences of Virtue 
to the virtuous agent, the more improbable does it appear that 
this coincidence is complete and universal. We may conceive 
the coincidence becoming perfect in a Utopia where men were 
as much in accord on moral as they are now on mathematical 
questions, where Law was in perfect harmony with Moral 
Opinion, and all offences were discovered and duly punished : 
or we may conceive the same result attained by intensifying 
the moral sentiments of all members of the community, with¬ 
out any external changes (which indeed would then be unne¬ 
cessary). But just in proportion as existing societies and 
existing men fall short of this ideal, rules of conduct based on 
the principles of Egoistic Hedonism must diverge from those 
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which most men are accustomed to recognize as prescribed by 
Duty and Virtue 1 . 

1 Utilitarians may think that in the above discussion sufficient stress has 
not been laid on Sympathy with the pleasures and pains of others: holding 
that it is this, rather than the moral feelings proper, which supplies a really 
effective stimulus to the performance of social duty. My own view is that these 
two kinds of internal sanction are inextricably blended in our ordinary moral 
consciousness : and the argument above given seems equally applicable, mutatis 
mutandis , to whichever element is regarded as most important. I have 
thought it desirable, however, to undertake a further examination of Sympathy, 
as a specially Utilitarian sanction, in the concluding chapter of the treatise: 
to which accordingly the reader may refer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OTHER FORMS OF THE EGOISTIC METHOD. 

§ 1. It remains to ask whether there be any other valid 
method of determining what conduct will be attended with 
the greatest excess of pleasure over pain, so as to dispense with 
the continual reference to empirical results, which it has been 
found so difficult to estimate with accuracy. 

This question, as was noticed in Chap. 1, has been answered 
affirmatively, in several different ways. Among these answers 
we have already noticed the most important, as lying beyond 
the range of our present inquiry: those, namely, that recommend 
the Egoist to conform to certain codes of Divine Law, in the 
belief that he will thus secure his greatest happiness in another 
state of existence—for that the rewards of religious obedience 
in this life are always adequate, is a proposition which pro¬ 
bably no one would now maintain to be a certain theologi¬ 
cal deduction, I have also referred indirectly to the assumption 
apparently made by Aristotle (and also by Plato in some pas¬ 
sages), that the kind of feeling which is most pleasant or pre¬ 
ferable as feeling, will always accompany the kind of activity 
which we approve, or which we rank highest in some scale of 
excellence, determined by an appeal to moral intuition. The 
extent of this assumption seems to have been concealed from 
the ancient thinkers by the ambiguity of such terms as 'good/ 
‘weir, which blend the general notion of ‘desirability' with the 
notion of moral excellence: but when once the ambiguity is 
clearly seen, the assumption cannot be admitted as valid. The 
proposition, that conformity to moral rules, intuitions or in¬ 
stincts, is the course of action which tends to produce the agent's 
own greatest happiness, must be referred to the test of experi- 
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ence: and this, as we have seen, does not support it in its full 
extent 1 . It remains to consider whether there is any other 
psychical or physical phenomenon, so universally connected with 
and proportional to Pleasure or Pain, that we can use it as a 
trustworthy guide to the attainment of Maximum Happiness. 

§ 2. The only psychical phenomenon that presents itself as 
possibly possessing these characteristics is Desire or Inclination. 
There is no doubt that this kind of feeling is closely connected 
with Pleasure (and aversion similarly with pain): as I fully 
admitted in a preceding chapter (i. c. 4), in which I attempted 
to shew that the object of desire is not always pleasure. In 
fact pleasure, as we have seen (ir. c. 2, § 2), is a state which 
normally (if not universally) produces desire for itself in pro¬ 
portion to its intensity; and pain similarly produces aversion. 
And according to the received laws of psychical change (which 
experience continually confirms) the causes of pleasure come 
to be directly desired and the causes of pain shunned. While, 
further, according to the current theory of heredity, the desires 
and aversions thus generated tend to be inherited, and thus ulti¬ 
mately appear as what we call instinctive impulses, prompting, 
more or less unconsciously, to acts and objects productive 
of pleasure or preservative against pain. In this way we can 
understand how, by gradual ‘ adaptation of the organism to its 
environment ’ through ( registration of experiences * of pleasure 
and pain, the instinctive preferences of each individual might 
come to be more trustworthy guides to his happiness than 
hedonistic calculations. The belief that this is the case, leads 
us to a new method of Egoistic Hedonism; involving a 
remarkable inversion of that ‘ supremacy of Reason over 
inclination ’ which Moral Philosophy at its outset so emphati¬ 
cally proclaimed. That this reaction against the rule of the 
Calculative element of the Soul is to some extent justifiable 
I would not deny. It has been, I think, an error common to 

1 It may be worth observing that neither the acceptance of the religious 
belief nor of the ethical assumption above mentioned would render the present 
' inquiry unimportant to us. For the code of common-sense morality—which 
forms part of the code of most religions—allows within limits the pursuit of 
our own happiness and prescribes the promotion of the happiness of others; 
and so far leaves us as much concorued as before to ascertain the best means 
of attaining happiness. 
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the majority of philosophers in all ages to despise or neglect too 
much the leadings of natural instinct. No doubt the conscious¬ 
ness of a strong * instinctive * impulse ought always to be 
counted as an important element in deciding what course of 
conduct is likely to promote our happiness. And in estimating 
its importance we have not only to consider the pleasure to be 
gained by satisfying it, and the pain of ungratified desire; but 
also the general adaptation of our impulsive or appetitive 
nature to the circumstances of our life, and the consequent 
probability that the impulse is prompting us to an act which 
will be productive of happiness in other ways than by its own 
gratification. If our prudential comparison, apart from this 
latter consideration, gives an uncertain result, this may reason¬ 
ably turn the scale in favour of the impulse. 

To claim more authority than this for non-rational impulse 
or desire would I think be unwarrantable. For it is one thing 
to admit generally that every sentient organism tends to adapt 
itself to its environment, in such a manner as to acquire in¬ 
stincts of some value in guiding it to pleasure and away from 
pain: it is quite another thing to affirm that in the human 
organism one particular kind of adaptation, that which proceeds 
by unconscious modification of instinct, is to be preferred to 
that other kind of adaptation which is brought about by con¬ 
scious comparison and inference. It is clear, that this propo¬ 
sition can only be justified by a comparison of the consequences 
of yielding to instinctive impulses with the consequences of 
controlling them by calculations of resulting pleasure and pain : 
that is, by the very method of which the comparative untrust¬ 
worthiness is sought to be proved. We require then, at least, 
a very wide induction from those clear and simple cases in 
which the intellect is allowed to be capable of deciding between 
the amounts of happiness consequent respectively on two alter¬ 
natives of conduct. But no one will maintain that in the 
majority of clear instances where non-rational impulse conflicts 
with rational forecast, a subsequent calculation of consequences 
appears to justify the former; the assertion would be in too 
flagrant conflict with the Common Sense and common experi¬ 
ence of mankind. Nor is it relevant to urge that, in other 
animals, the organism is continually adapted to its environment 
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through the unconscious modification of Instinct by experience. 
For the extent of the analogy between such animals and man 
is just the point at issue. It may fairly be maintained on the 
other side that even in brutes, requiring as they do a far less 
complex adaptation to circumstances, the results of the uncon¬ 
scious process are imperfect: that conscious comparison and 
prudential forecast may be regarded as the natural substitute 
for and development of this unconscious adaptation in the more 
highly organized brain of man, related to far more complicated 
conditions of existence: that these comparisons and forecasts, 
again, become in their final form and most complete develop¬ 
ment the calculations of systematic hedonism which we have 
been examining : and that in proportion as Reason is developed 
the instincts that remain naturally sink into a subordinate 
place, and become more and more feeble and fallible guides. 
Indeed in many cases a man who took the resolution to rely on 
Instinct would simply surrender his will to a complicated 
conflict of wavering and alternating impulses, leading to the 
most ineffective fitfulness and fluctuation in external conduct. 
Experience, carefully examined, may perhaps lead us to the 
conclusion that there are certain special departments of life in 
which instinct is on the whole a safer guide than prudential 
calculation. The intrusion of Prudence into these regions 
appears therefore to be suicidal: and we are led by a different 
road to the conclusion previously stated, that Rational Egoism 
is naturally and necessarily self-limiting. Still, this would 
not in itself involve the substitution of any other method for 
that of Empirical Hedonism : as we have found so far no satis¬ 
factory mode of determining the limits to which prudential 
calculation may prudently be carried, except by this very 
calculation itself 1 . 

§ 3. Perhaps, however, if we take a more definitely physio¬ 
logical view of the conditions of Pleasure and Pain, we may 
find some universal physical accompaniments of these feelings, 

1 I have not found it necessary to strengthen my argument by reference to 
the considerations leading to tho belief that the * adaptation of organism to 
environment' in a social animal results normally in instincts tending to ends 
different from its own pleasure, and perhaps forcibly conflicting with this. This 
point of view will be developed later. 
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so easily recognizable as to afford us that clearer guidance to 
happiness of which we are in search. And a theory of the 
kind that we want seems to be given us in the doctrine of 
Hobbes to which I have already referred, that “ pleasure 
helpeth, and pain hindereth vital actions;” or, as Prof. Bain 
states it, with more accurate expression of the general relation 
of psychical to physical fact, that “ pleasure is connected with 
an increase and pain with an abatement of vital functions.” 
When, however, we come to examine this latter phrase we find 
a rather important ambiguity in it. It would most naturally 
mean that pleasure is the psychical correlate of an increase in 
the movements of nerve-matter that cause or constitute the 
physical action of any organ. But in this sense the theory 
seems contrary to experience : for we are all familiar with the 
fact that an unusual intensification of the action of many 
organs causes pain in some degree : such, for example, as results 
from the straining of the muscles of the arm in lifting great 
weights, or of the organ of hearing by very loud sounds. Nor 
can it be maintained that in these cases, though the action of 
the special organs is intensified, that of the organism as a whole 
is diminished : on the contrary, the excessive action that causes 
discomfort generally spreads to some extent beyond the organ 
primarily strained, and rouses the system as a whole to more 
than usual activity. If, however, it be meant that the physical 
movements of which pleasure is the concomitant are always 
such as tend ultimately to increase the activity of some special 
organ or of the organism taken as a whole, the doctrine comes 
into still more palpable conflict with familiar facts. Indeed 
the commonly recognised need of prudential guidance is due 
in a great measure to our experience of the effects in ulti¬ 
mately -weakening and impairing the functions of important 
organs, due to exercises, at the time most agreeable, of the 
same or other organs. For example, gambling or novel-reading 
at night is often a highly pleasurable exercise of the brain, 
while at the same time it leaves it weaker next morning; and 
similarly alcoholic stimulation may enable the stomach to digest 
comfortably excessive meals, to the subsequent enfeebling both 
of that organ itself and of the whole system. 

It may however be replied that, though the pursuit of Plea- 
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Bure does not always lead to ‘increase of vital functions* on the 
whole, it may still be true that if we make the latter our 
immediate aim, we shall get the greatest amount of pleasure 
on the whole that our constitution admits. On this view we 
should get a method of determining conduct that seems the 
physiological counterpart of one before noticed, which aims at 
Self-development 1 , not as an ultimate end but as a means to 
happiness. It does not however appear on examination that 
the physiological view, taken by itself, can give us much definite 
guidance. For though I doubt not that the exercise of our 
intellectual faculties and emotional capacities, on which the 
most important part of human happiness depends, has always a 
physical correlate or counterpart which sometime or other wo 
may perhaps come to know: still all attempts to establish a 
definite connexion between such faculties or capacities and 
particular portions of the human nervous system have as yet 
failed. Hence from physical observation and inference alone 
we can gain very little information as to the extent or manner 
in which our most important functions are being performed: 
and it will be admitted that the fullest exercise of our bodily 
organs, including the brain and nerves, in so far as the action 
of these can be physically estimated, will not by itself secure us 
a high degree of human happiness. 

In order therefore to make the notion of Self-development 
practically available, it seems necessary to regard ‘self* from a 
psychical point of view, as possessing a complex of mental 
faculties and capacities, for the completest possible exercise of 
which we have to provide. But what these are cannot be ascer¬ 
tained by introspection. Indeed, as regards many of them, the 
notion of acquisition seems really more appropriate than that of 
development: because the permanent possibilities of action, and 
even of passive feeling, which constitute my notion of my present 
self or mind, in so far as it is something definitely charactered 
and cognizable as like or unlike other minds, appear to be 
greatly due to my own previous actions and feelings, and are 
still capable of being modified by my own efforts and the influ¬ 
ence of external circumstances. * I* am now a being possessed 
of certain bodily dexterities and powers of intellectual appre- 
i Cf. Bk. i., c. 7, § 2. 
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hension and production: but no one doubts that a different 
training and course of life would have given me equal dex¬ 
terities of a quite different kind, and rendered my intellect 
competent to deal with quite other matters of thought as easily 
as it now deals with those with which I am most conversant. 
And similarly, though to a less degree, different experiences 
would have produced in me different emotional susceptibilities 
and habits of desire. Hence, in using the notion of ‘ self¬ 
development * we must carefully exclude the apparent implica¬ 
tion that we are beings with perfectly definite potentialities 
which we have only the alternatives of developing or not deve¬ 
loping. We are not born such beings, nor does it seem that we 
ever become such. The ‘self’ of each (meaning by the term 
his particular character and intellect) is never so completely 
determinate, as not to admit of being ‘ developed * further in a 
number of different ways; though no doubt these are confined 
within limits that, as life advances, are drawn continually 
closer. 

How then can this notion help us to determine what line 
of conduct we ought to adopt ? How shall we decide, when 
alternatives of conduct are presented to us, which is the one 
most calculated to 6 develope self* ? 

Perhaps it may seem that the course of conduct which pro¬ 
duces most effect on the whole must be that by which the 
agent is most developed. And probably most results of import¬ 
ance in human affairs are produced by sustained effort, in which 
the agent’s latent energy is fully called out. Still (even if we 
had a satisfactory criterion for comparing the different magni¬ 
tudes of different effects), we cannot strictly infer from great¬ 
ness in the effect greatness, or fullness of development, in one 
of its causes: and the human agent is in every case only one 
cause among many. There are some circumstances under which 
a slight action in one direction may produce more effect than a 
great effort in another: as in a quarry, when a mine is laid, one 
may move more stone by momentarily pulling a trigger than 
one could by hacking and dragging rocks all day long. And in 
fact it not seldom happens in life that the line of most effective 
action is not that which seems to conduce most to self-deve¬ 
lopment Suppose a man of aesthetic or speculative bent, upon 
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whom circumstances have thrown important practical responsi¬ 
bilities : on the one hand he may know that his practical work, 
though distasteful to him, is work which he can do, and which 
would be neglected or left undone if he did not do it: and on 
the other hand his services to Art or Thought may be of very 
second-rate importance: but he may still feel that the poetic 
or philosophic life would draw out his latent energies far more 
than the mere mechanical routine of business. 

What, then, is the true criterion of the greatest possible 
drawing out or development of latent faculties and capacities ? 
Shall we say that it is found in ‘intensity* or ‘fullness of 
consciousness * ? Certainly the self in each of us seems to be 
most actual, most realized, at the times when consciousness is 
fullest and most intense: and we recognise great variations in 
this intensity : indeed we seem able to trace the heightening of 
life or consciousness, through different degrees, from a point not 
much above zero up to the state when powerful emotional 
excitement is sustaining the most energetic action of which our 
system is capable. Thus interpreted, then, the principle of 
Self-development directs us to place ourselves under such condi¬ 
tions as will render our passive feelings most intense and our 
actions most energetic. 

Now, of course, if consciousness be pleasurable in quality, 
the more intense it is, the greater will be the pleasure: but the 
mere intensity does not make it pleasurable. We experience 
intense pains as well as intense pleasures, and in those “ full 
tides of soul,” in which we seem to live most and be most deve¬ 
loped, painful consciousness may be mixed in almost any pro¬ 
portion. And we may observe that pain (including that distress 
of mind which results from the prescience of worse pains to 
come) stimulates to energetic action no less than pleasure actual 
or prospective: and though the action to which it prompts ope¬ 
rates somewhat as an anodyne, this does not prevent the total 
consciousness from being intensely painful. 

And even if we exclude distinctly painful consciousness 
from the notion of self-development (which is surely arbitrary), 
we still cannot say that consciousness tends to be pleasurable 
in proportion to its intensity. For we often experience excite¬ 
ment nearly or quite neutral in quality (i,e. not distinctly plea- 
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surable or painful), which reaches a great pitch of intensity, as 
in the case of strong desire or vigorous action for an end of 
which the attainment remains quite uncertain. Indeed a large 
portion of reflective mankind have placed their ideal of happi¬ 
ness at the opposite pole to this excited oi* agitated conscious¬ 
ness : in ' apathy/ ‘ unperturbedness/ 

“Divine Tranquillity 

Without one pleasure and without one pain 

which sometimes, as in the Buddhist Nirwana, becomes scarcely 
distinguishable from absolute insensibility. In order, therefore, 
to exhibit Self-development as clearly a means to the end of 
happiness, we must alter our definition of it, and say that self 
is most developed when our consciousness in so far as pleasur¬ 
able is most intense. But in this way the notion of Pleasure 
or Happiness is made the criterion of Development, instead of 
the latter guiding us to the former: and we are brought round 
again to the old method of Empirical Hedonism, for which we 
have been trying to find a substitute. 

But again, it may be said that true self-development con¬ 
sists not merely in a life where consciousness is intense: we 
must add the condition that all our different faculties or capa¬ 
cities are harmoniously developed: that we cultivate all sides 
of our nature. For a man may live a very intense life if he be 
passionately devoted to field-sports or beetles, or the service of 
his country or of his religion: but—it may be said—he would 
be happier if he exercised other faculties and capacities, if he 
added intellectual to physical activity, artistic to scientific in¬ 
terests, domestic affections to patriotism, &c. &c. And experi¬ 
ence certainly seems to support the view that men lose happiness 
by allowing some of their faculties or capacities to be withered 
and dwarfed for want of exercise, and thus not leaving them¬ 
selves sufficient variety of feelings or activities. Indeed, as 
regards the bodily organs, which we began by considering, it 
will be agreed that the due exercise of most, if not all, is indis¬ 
pensable to the health of the organism; and further, that health 
is a more important source of the individual’s happiness than 
the unsalutary exercise of any one organ can be ; both from the 
absence of organic pain which it secures, and the positive though 
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indefinite pleasure by which corporeal wellbeing is continually 
represented in consciousness. Still, it would appear that the 
harmony of functions necessary to health is a very elastic one, 
and admits of a very wide margin of variation, as far as the 
organs under voluntary control are concerned. A man (e.g.) 
who exercises his brain alone will probably be ill in conse¬ 
quence : but he may exercise his brain much and his legs little, 
or vice versd, without any morbid results: and he may even 
repeat monotonously one short series of movements for the 
greater part of his waking life (as some workers in factories 
do) without any apparent injury to health. And, in the same 
way, we cannot lay down the proposition, that a varied and 
many-sided life is the happiest, with so much breadth and 
precision as w r ould justify us in accepting it as a practical first 
principle. For it is also true, on the other side, that the more 
we come to exercise any faculty with sustained and prolonged 
concentration, the more fully we live in such exercise: up to 
the point at which it becomes wearisome, or turns into a semi¬ 
mechanical routine which renders consciousness dull and lan¬ 
guid. It is, no doubt, important for our happiness that we 
should keep within this limit: but we cannot fix it precisely 
in any particular case without specific experience: especially 
as there seems always to be a certain amount of weariness 
and tedium which must be resisted and overcome, if we would 
bring our faculties into full swing and obtain the full enjoy¬ 
ment of our labour. And similarly in respect of passive 
emotional consciousness: if too much sameness of feeling re¬ 
sults in languor, too much variety inevitably involves shallow¬ 
ness : and here again the right mean between the two is hard 
to find, because we are liable to ebbs and pauses of feeling, 
intervals of unsusceptibility which do not really indicate that 
we are overstraining our capacity for the emotion in question. 
The point where concentration ought to stop, and where dissi¬ 
pation begins, varies from man to man, and must be decided 
by individual experience. 

We seem, then, forced to conclude that there is no scientific 
short cut to the ascertainment of the right means to the indi¬ 
vidual’s greatest happiness: every attempt to find a ‘high priori 
road’ to this goal brings us back ultimately to simple empiri- 
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cism« Fot instead of a clear principle universally valid, we 
only get at best a vague and general rule, based on considera¬ 
tions which it is important not to overlook, but the relative 
value of which we can only estimate by careful observation and 
comparison of individual experiences. Whatever uncertainty 
besets these processes must necessarily extend to all our rea¬ 
sonings about happiness. I have no wish to exaggerate these 
uncertainties, feeling that we must all continue to seek hap¬ 
piness for ourselves and for others, in whatever obscurity we 
may have to grope after it: but there is nothing gained by 
underrating them, and it is idle to argue as if they did not 
exist. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTUITIONISM. 

§ 1. In the effort to examine, closely but quite neutrally, 
the system of Egoistic Hedonism, with which we have been 
engaged in the last book, one effect that will probably have 
been produced on the reader’s mind is a strong aversion to the 
principle and method examined. Certainly such an aversion 
is very commonly announced as the result of contemplating 
Egoism: I believe that is felt by many even of those who (like 
myself) find it impossible not to admit the ‘authority* of self- 
love, or the ‘rationality* of seeking one’s own individual happi¬ 
ness. In considering ‘enlightened self-interest* as supplying a 
primA facie tenable principle for the systematization of conduct, 
I have thought it well to give no expression to this sentiment of 
aversion. I have been anxious to ascertain with scientific im¬ 
partiality the results to which this principle logically leads: and 
especially to know how far it can be reconciled with conscience, 
or common moral judgments and sentiments, and serve as a 
foundation of duty. When, however, we seem to find on careful 
examination that Egoism cannot fairly be represented as soci¬ 
ally constructive, and that the common precepts of duty, which 
we are trained to regard as sacred, must be to the egoist rules 
to which it is only generally speaking and for the most part 
reasonable to conform, but which under special circumstances 
must be decisively ignored and broken: the sense of the igno- 
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bility 1 of Egoism adds force to that recoil from it which this 
perception of the conflict with duty naturally causes. We can 
hardly believe that these are the results which practical Reason 
really prescribes: and so are disposed to fall back on whatever 
other principles for determining right conduct may present 
themselves as primd facie reasonable. But further, we are 
accustomed to expect from Morality something like clearness 
and precision of precepts or counsels: and such rules as can 
be laid down for seeking the individuars greatest happiness 
cannot but appear wanting in these qualities. A dubious guid¬ 
ance to a despicable end appears to be all that the Hedonistic 
calculus has to offer. And it is by appealing to the superior 
clearness and certainty, with which the dictates of Conscience 
or the Moral Faculty are issued, that Butler maintains the 
practical supremacy of Conscience over Self-love, in spite of his 
admission (in the passage before quoted) of theoretical priority 
in the claims of the latter. We can see clearly, he says, what 
we ought to do: but we cannot see clearly what will lead to our 
happiness. 

This, then, is the fundamental assumption of the method 
with which the present book will be concerned: that we have 
the power of seeing clearly, within a certain range, what actions 
are right and reasonable in themselves, apart from their conse¬ 
quences (except, as has been said, such consequences as are 
included in the notions of the acts). This power it is con¬ 
venient to call (as it is commonly called) the faculty of Moral 
Intuition. Let us proceed to examine the manner and results 
of its operation. 

§ 2. At the outset we are met by a difference of opinion 
respecting the object to which the moral intuition is primarily 
directed: on account of which some would take exception to 
the fundamental assumption as above stated: holding that our 
moral judgments do not relate immediately to actions, but ra¬ 
ther to dispositions or motives . But as regards the former of 
these notions, we find when we try to make it clear to ourselves 

1 I do not give this as a reason for rejecting the principle of Egoism, the 
rationality of which (as I have said on the preceding page) I find it impossible 
not to admit. But this * sense of ignobility’ is a psychological fact worthy of 
notice, and the notice of it affords a convenient transition from Egoism to 
Intuitionism. 
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that it represents an obscure and not directly cognizable entity. 
We can only explain to ourselves a ‘disposition* as ‘something 
permanent in the mind, tending to produce actions (or feelings) 
of a particular kind:* its goodness or badness therefore can 
only be inferred from the goodness or badness of the actions 
(or feelings) that would under certain circumstances result 
from it. 

The case of motives is different: these are known to us 
directly by introspection: and as an action externally the same 
may be done from most diverse motives, it is important to 
decide whether we regard the action or the motive as the proper 
object of moral intuition. Let us first get the question quite clear. 
Under the notion of ‘action/ as morally judged, we consider not 
the muscular movements immediately caused by the agent’s 
volition, but rather the effects of these; not however always 
their actual effects, for those may be other than the agent 
designed, in which case they cannot be included in the concep¬ 
tion of strictly voluntary action; but the effects which he fore¬ 
saw in the moment of volition. It is this group of foreseen 
effects, conceived as chosen from among others equally in the 
agent’s power, that we call his ‘intention’: and we shall agree, 
I think, that it is to this rather than to the outward act that 
moral approval or condemnation properly belongs. For though 
it is true that we hold a man legally responsible for unin¬ 
tended bad consequences of his acts or forbearances, when 
they are such as he, with average care, might have foreseen; 
still, we admit on reflection that moral guilt only attaches to 
them indirectly, in so far as this carelessness is the result of 
some previous wilful neglect of duty. And since by ‘ motives ’ 
we mean these same foreseen consequences in so far as they are 
also desired by the agent, it is easy to confound ‘motive’ and 
‘ intention’: and it would seem that this confusion is often 
made by those who say that the moral quality of an act depends 
upon its ‘ motive.’ For when the distinction between the terms 
is clearly taken, it will be admitted that we arc morally respon¬ 
sible in an equal degree for all the foreseen consequences of 
our acts, in so far as they were foreseen with equal definiteness 
and certainty, although we rarely desire more than a part of 
them. 


s. E. 


12 
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On the other hand, the same act is no doubt often judged 
to be better or worse, according as in doing it we desired one 
part or another of the foreseen consequences: in some cases, 
indeed, a particular state of desire is included in the common 
notion of the action prescribed, and may even be the most im¬ 
portant element. I think therefore that both Intention and 
Motive must be admitted as the subject of moral intuition, if we 
follow common sense: but that the judgment on intentions is, 
in the view of most men, primary and paramount. It is a 
common place to say that we must not do a bad action from 
a good motive: and generally speaking, it seems more natural 
to most men to judge of an action in its external aspect— 
presuming it to be intended unless there is positive evidence to 
the contrary—without attempting to penetrate to its motives. 
Indeed we do not take notice of our own motives except in 
the introspective attitude of mind, which is habitual only in 
a small minority. It is true that the common use of the 
term ‘conscience ’ to denote the moral faculty generally, sug¬ 
gests an opposite view to that just stated. ‘Conscience’ implies 
properly the passing of moral judgments on ourselves, a process 
which tends to throw us into the introspective attitude and 
to bring motives into view 1 . And some have thought that 
the judgments which we pass on the conduct of others are pri¬ 
marily judgments of conscience, and passed on ourselves hypo¬ 
thetically, by our consciously imagining ourselves in the posi¬ 
tion of the other persons. But this seems to be a mistake 
similar to that committed by Hobbes in describing Pity as 
involving “a fiction of the like calamity befalling ourselves.” 
No doubt, in so far as we sympathize with others, we represent 
their feelings by imaginary emotions of our own: and so in 
reading any description we may be loosely said to imagine our¬ 
selves seeing the things described: but we do not really think 
of ourselves in the one case any more than in the other. And 
just as in the mental development of the individual and the 
race, the faculties of external perception are exercised earlier 
than introspection, so it would seem that moral judgments were 

1 Indeed the term Conscience in its original use blends the two notions of 
* introspective cognition’ and 4 ethical judgment.’ 
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originally passed on external actions, and that motives did not 
come to be considered till later. 

§ 3. There is, however, one motive, of such special import¬ 
ance in Ethics, that it may be well to consider it separately: 
the impulse, namely, to do what is right, simply because it is 
right or good, in itself or as a means to some end conceived as 
ultimately good. In the Stoic system, and in the teaching of 
later schools which have much affinity with Stoicism, it has 
been held that action could not be strictly speaking right, unless 
done from this motive 1 2 * * * * * . To express this view, the term ‘formal’ 
as contrasted with ‘material* rightness has been used: an action 
being called ‘materially* right, if the agent in willing intended 
the right effects; ‘formally’ right, if he was moved by pure 
desire to fulfil duty, or (as others would say) chose duty for its 
own sake. There have been those who recognised no kind of 
rightness but the latter; but this view is extremely paradoxical, 
as in most minds the very existence of the desire or choice of 
doing right as such is inseparable from the belief that there is 
something right besides the mere desire or choice itself. ‘Mate¬ 
rial* rightness, in fact, is what we commonly desire to determine 
on some principles or other when we ask what our duty is (a 
question which generally supposes a desire to do duty, if we 
only knew what it was); and it is clear that the doctrine of the 
paramount importance of the dutiful impulse does not point to 
any special principles for determining particular duties: we 
have still to arrive at these by some other road. 

We must observe further, that the term ‘formal rightness’ 
may be differently used, as implying not a desire or choice of 
the action as right, but merely a belief that it is so 8 . In this 
sense it is equivalent to what was before called ‘subjective 


1 In Stoic phraseology an action not done from this motive, however 
completely it possessed all external characteristics of rightness, was called 
merely khOjikov (officium) instead of KaropOwpa (rectfe factum). 

2 The words Form and Formal, as J. S. Mill has remarked, are used in 

several more or less analogous significations, which it is somewhat difficult 

to comprehend under one definition. In the present case we may understand 

them as denoting at once a universal and essential , and a subjective or internal 
condition of the rightness of actions. In Kant’s ethical writings, where these 

terms are especially prominent, the two conditions distinguished in the text 

appear to be confounded under the one notion of ‘Form of Duty.* This I 

12—2 
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rightness.* Now it is obvious that I cannot perform an action 
from pure love of duty without believing it to be right: but I 
can believe it to be right and yet do it from some other motive. 
The former condition is therefore stricter than the latter: and, 
as was said, it is only by a certain class of moralists that it is 
regarded as essential to right action. Many would hold that 
an action may be perfectly right, though done from a less 
exalted motive than the pure love of duty. In fact, some 
moralists have taken pains, in direct antagonism to the Stoical 
schools above mentioned, to distinguish the absolute end, to 
which (as they hold) every right action must be a means, from 
the immediate ends at which persons who would act rightly 
ought consciously to aim. And if the ultimate end would 
be less attained if always consciously sought, its pursuit is, 
we may say, necessarily self-limitative: the principle that we 
ought to aim at it involves (however paradoxically) the sub¬ 
ordinate principle that we ought not to aim at it consciously. 
We have seen strong grounds for admitting this paradox in the 
development of Egoistic Hedonism: and it has been emphatic¬ 
ally adopted by Austin and other utilitarians of Bentham’s 
school. But more generally, a moralist of any school may 
maintain against Stoicism, that it is right to do what is (ex¬ 
ternally) right from other, more particular and less exalted, 
motives than the mere desire of acting rightly. This question 
will come before us again when we examine more closely the 
Intuitional Method in its application to motives 1 . Meanwhile 
it will no doubt be commonly admitted that no act can be 
absolutely right, whatever its external aspect and relations, 
which is'subjectively* wrong. The distinction, however, be¬ 
tween subjective and objective rightness has only a subor¬ 
dinate practical application. For no possible choice between 
the two can present itself when we are considering merely 
our own conduct: since obviously wo cannot in any particular 
case distinguish what we believe to be right from what 
really is so. The necessity for such a choice can only occur 

regard a 0 one of Kant’s fundamental errors. The other (and more important) 
error lies in his attempt to deduce a complete code of duty from a purely 
formal principle. 

1 Gf. po$t, c. 12. 
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when we are considering how to exercise our influence over 
others. If another is about to do what he thinks right 
while we believe it to be wrong, and we are able to bring 
other motives to bear on him that may overbalance his sense 
of duty, the question arises whether we ought thus to tempt 
him to realize what we believe to be objective rightness against 
his convictions 1 . Perhaps when this question is fairly con¬ 
templated the moral sense of mankind would pronounce 
decidedly against such temptation; thus regarding the Sub¬ 
jective rightness of an action as more important than the 
Objective, when the two are presented as alternatives. But 
however this may be, it is. clearly with ‘objective’ or ‘material 
rightness that ethical discussion is mainly concerned. 

There is, however, one practical rule of some value, to be 
obtained by merely reflecting on our general notion of ‘objective 
rightness,’ before we proceed to discuss more special principles 
for determining it in any particular case. In a previous 
chapter 2 [ endeavoured to make this notion clearer by saying 
that ‘what is objectively right must be judged to be so by all 
rational beings who judge truly of the matter.’ This state¬ 
ment does not imply that what is judged to be right for one 
man must necessarily be judged so for another: ‘objective’ duty 
may vary from A to B no less than the ‘objective’ facts of 
their nature and circumstances vary. There seems, however, to be 
this difference between our conceptions of ethical and physical 
objectivity respectively. In the variety of coexistent physical 
facts we find an accidental or arbitrary element in which 
we have to acquiesce, as we cannot conceive it to be excluded 
by any extension of our knowledge of physical causation. If 
we ask, for example, why any portion of space empirically 
known to us contains more matter than any similar adjacent 
portion, physical science can only answer by stating (along with 
certain laws of change) some antecedent position of the parts 
of matter which needs explanation no less than the present; and 
however far back we carry our ascertainment of such antecedent 

1 It is of course clear that it is right for us to alter his convictions if we can: 
the difficulty only occurs when we find ourselves unable to do this. 

a Cf. B. i. c. 3, § 2. 
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positions, the one with which we leave off seems as arbitrary as 
that with which we started. But within the range of our 
cognitions of right and wrong, it will be generally agreed that 
we cannot admit a similar unexplained variation. We cannot 
judge an action to be right for A and wrong for B, unless 
we can find in the natures or circumstances of the two some 
difference which we see to be a reasonable ground for dif¬ 
ference in their duties. If therefore I judge any action to 
be right for myself, I implicitly judge it to be right for 
any other person whose nature and circumstances do not 
differ from my own in some important respects. Now by 
making this latter judgment explicit, we may protect our¬ 
selves against the danger which besets the conscience, of 
being warped and perverted by strong desire, so that we too 
easily think that we ought to do what we very much wish to 
do. For if we ask ourselves whether we believe that any 
similar person in similar circumstances ought to perform the 
contemplated action, the question will often disperse the false 
appearance of objective rightness which our strong incli¬ 
nation has given to it. We see that we should not think 
it right for another, and therefore that it cannot be right for 
us. Indeed this subjective test of the rightness of our volitions 
is so generally effective, that Kant seems to have regarded 
it as supplying a complete criterion of Duty. But this is 
an error analogous to that of supposing that Formal Logic 
supplies a complete criterion of truth. A volition which stands 
this test may after all be wrong, though a volition which does 
not stand it cannot be right. It is no doubt an undeniably sound 
precept that one should always “act on a maxim that one 
can will to be law universal.” But all or most conscientious 
persons, as we have seen, implicitly conform to this precept: 
while at the same time we continually find such persons in 
thoroughly conscientious disagreement as to what each and the 
others ought to do, and in fact prepared to lay down a number 
of conflicting maxims, all equally possessing the potential 
universality which Kant requires. Under these circumstances, 
we cannot say that all such persons act rightly by acting 
on the potentially universal maxims; unless we identify sub¬ 
jective and objective rightness and affirm that whatever any 
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one thinks right is so. But this ethical Protagoreanism is 
in flagrant conflict with common sense; and would obviously 
render the construction of a scientific code of morality futile: 
as the very object of such a code is to supply a standard for 
rectifying man’s divergent opinions. 

§ 4. We may conclude then that the cognitions which the 
present method attempts to systematize, are primarily direct 
intuitions of the moral qualities of particular kinds of actions, 
regarded for the most part in their external relations. 

But here arises the question, Have we any such intuitions? 
For we ought not perhaps to take for granted the actuality of 
the Intuitional method, even as much as we did that of 
Hedonism in the preceding book. There is no doubt that 
men sometimes compare different pleasures, and pronounce one 
greater or less that another: but it has been doubted whether 
we ever by contemplating actions discern them to be right, 
and regard this perception as a paramount reason for doing 
them. Or perhaps few would explicitly deny the proposition as 
just stated: but it is more common to maintain that this 
4 perception of rightness’ is really a perception of conduciveness 
to pleasure. Here, if the agent’s own pleasure be meant, the 
assertion is in conflict with experience: for most of us never 
seem to apprehend the existence of a moral rule more strongly 
than in cases where this apprehension is divorced from any 
expectation of consequent pleasure to ourselves. 

It may however be answered, that though this is true as 
regards what we expect in this world, it does not apply to extra- 
mundane consequences; and that by a 'moral rule’ we really mean 
a law of God, which we are impelled to obey from fear or 
hope of what God may do to us in the future. And no doubt 
in a Christian society, where there is a well-established belief 
that God will reward virtue and punish vice, it is difficult to 
prove that right actions are not done from hope of reward or 
fear of punishment. Still, there seems good ground for con¬ 
cluding that this is not always or perhaps even generally the 
case. For we find these moral beliefs operative in persons in 
whom religious convictions are dim and feeble, or even non¬ 
existent: and again, the most religious persons very commonly 
hold that right actions ought to be done because they are 
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right 1 , and not from self-regarding desire or fear: and intro¬ 
spection seems to shew that they are frequently so done, and 
that the more clearly because there is a peculiar pleasurable 
emotion, sometimes called 'the natural reward of virtue/ which 
attends such acts when done from pure regard for duty, but not 
otherwise. 

But however this point may be decided, it is important to 
point out that it does not necessarily affect our present in¬ 
vestigation. For since we conceive God as Supreme Reason, 
His laws must be essentially reasonable rules; and if these are 
known by intuition, it does not alter the method of determining 
right conduct that we have a supplementary belief that God 
will reward their observance and punish their violation, even 
if it be thought that this latter belief is our only reasonable 
ground for obeying them. As an illustration of this we may 
refer to Locke’s view of morality. Locke held, on the one hand, 
that “good and evil are nothing but pleasure and pain, or that 
which occasions or procures pleasure or pain to usV’ so that 
“it would be utterly in vain to suppose a rule set to the free 
actions of man, without annexing it to some reward or punish¬ 
ment to determine his will:” while on the other hand he 
“doubted not, but from self-evident propositions, by necessary 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathematics, the 
measures of right and wrong might be made out 8 ,” so that 
'* morality might be placed among the sciences capable of 
demonstration.” The combination gives us one of those com¬ 
posite systems noticed before: in which the Intuitional Method 
is united to the first principle of Egoistic Hedonism by means of 
the theological conclusion, intuition, or postulate, 'that God 
rewards virtue: 1 and in fact such a compound system seems 
to be widely accepted, though its homogeneous elements are 
rarely presented with as much clearness and sharpness as in 
Locke’s essay. 

Others again hold that the 'perception of rightness’ in an 

1 It may be said that they ought rather to be done from the love of God. 
But this would only throw the distinctively moral motive one step back: 
as the best theologians hold that God ought to be loved as a moral being, 
and not because he is able to punish and reward us. 

* Locke's Essay, u. c. 28, §§ 5, 6. 3 lb . iv. c. 3, § 18. 
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action is really a perception of its conduciveness, not to the 
agent’s happiness, but to happiness generally. And it certainly 
seems to me that such conduciveness is found, normally if not 
universally, to be an attribute of conduct perceived to be right. 
But nevertheless, introspection and observation of the mental 
processes of others, as far as we can infer them from external 
signs, seem to shew that the perception of rightness is, as a 
mental phenomenon, quite distinct from the prevision of con¬ 
sequent pleasure to somebody, however much the two may 
coincide: and this view is confirmed by the numerous cases in 
which the coincidence is hard to demonstrate 1 . 

And probably the statement, that at any rate the majority 
of men, in the present stage of human development, have an 
apparently intuitive apprehension of the rightness and wrong¬ 
ness of actions, would hardly have been denied; if there had 
not been some confusion between the psychological question of 
the existence of such apparent intuitions, what we may call 
the ‘psyeliogonical ’ question of their origin , and the ethical 
question of their validity. 

All three points, Existence, Origin, and Validity, should be 
discussed quite independently. The first question, it would 
seem, can only be determined by introspection, together with 
observation of the present phenomena of other minds, as made 
known to us by means of language and other signs. The 
second question must obviously be investigated by quite dif¬ 
ferent methods, and it is not easy to see how this investigation 
can affect the former question, which ought rather to be settled 
before this is begun: as it seems premature to inquire into the 
origin of anything before we have ascertained what it is. We 
find, however, that the two inquiries are often so completely 
blended, that the term “intuitive” has actually been confounded 
in use with "innate,” even by writers of deserved repute. It 
seems to be frequently assumed, that if it can be shewn how 
certain mental phenomena, thoughts or feelings, have grown 
up—if we can point to the antecedent phenomena, of which 
they are the natural consequents—then suddenly the phenomena 


1 An interesting exposition of some of these cases is to he found in 
Lecky’s History of Morals, Introduction, pp. 41—51. 
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which we began by investigating have vanished: they are no 
longer there, but something else which we have mistaken for 
them: the “elements” of which they are said to be “composed.” 
The illegitimacy of this inference will, I think, be allowed as 
soon as it is clearly contemplated. It has been encouraged 
partly by an infelicitous transference of the language and con¬ 
ceptions of Chemistry to Psychology. In Chemistry we regard 
the antecedents (elements) as still existing in and constituting 
the consequent (compound) because the latter is exactly similar 
to the former in some of its properties (weight, &c.), and be¬ 
cause we can generally cause the compound to disappear and 
obtain the elements in its place. But we find nothing at all 
like this in the growth of new mental phenomena, so far as we 
can examine it; the psychical consequent is in no respect 
exactly similar to its antecedents, nor can it be resolved into 
them: and there is nothing, at least according to the ordinary 
empirical view of causation, which should lead us to regard the 
latter as really constituting the former. 

This confusion, however, between the Existence and the 
Origin of the psychical facts which we call moral intuitions, is 
chiefly due to the connexion that has been held to exist 
between their Origin and their Validity. For to say that an 
apparent cognition is untrustworthy is to say that it is not what 
it appears to be, does not exist as a cognition . And it has 
been very commonly assumed on the one side that if our moral 
faculty can be shown to be ‘ derived’ or ‘ developed/ suspicion is 
thereby thrown upon its trustworthiness; while on the other 
hand if it can be shown to be * original/ its trustworthiness is 
thereby established. The two assumptions appear to me equally 
devoid of foundation. On the one hand, I can see no ground 
for supposing that a derived faculty, as such, is more liable to 
error than an underived one \ On the other hand, if we are 

1 It is now widely believed that all our cognitive faculties,—in short the human 
mind as a whole, has been derived and developed, through a gradual process of 
physical change, out of some lower life in which cognition, properly speaking, 
had no place. On this view, the distinction between ‘ original * and * derived * 
reduces itself to that between * prior ’ and ‘ posterior ’ in development: and the 
fact that the moral faculty appears somewhat later in the process of evolution 
than other faculties can hardly be regarded as an argument against the validity 
of moral intuition; especially since this process is commonly conceived to be 
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once led to distrust our moral faculty, owing to the want of 
clearness and consistency in the moral judgments of each 
individual taken by themselves, and the discrepancies between 
the judgments of different individuals, I cannot see how our 
confidence in any exercise of it is to be reestablished by a 
demonstration of its * originality/ I see no reason to believe 
that the ‘original’ element of our moral cognition can be 
ascertained; but if it could, I see no reason to hold that it 
would be especially free from error. 

§ 5. How then can we hope to eliminate error from our 
moral intuitions ? The common answer to this question was 
briefly suggested in a previous chapter where the different 
phases of the Intuitional Method were discussed. It was there 
said that in order to settle the doubts arising from the uncer¬ 
tainties and discrepancies that are found when we compare our 
judgments on particular cases, reflective persons naturally appeal 
to general rules or formulae : and it is to such general formulae 
that Intuitional Moralists commonly attribute ultimate certainty 
and validity. And certainly there are obvious sources of error 
in our judgments respecting concrete duty which seem to be 
absent when we consider the abstract notions of different kinds 
of conduct: since in any concrete case the complexity of 
circumstances necessarily increases the difficulty of judging, and 
and our personal interests or habitual sympathies are liable to 
disturb the clearness of our moral discernment. Further, we 
must observe that most of us feel the need of such formulae not 
only to correct, but also to supplement, our intuitions respecting 
concrete duties. Only exceptionally confident persons find 
that they always seem to see clearly what ought to be done in 
any case that comes before them. Most of us, however unhesi¬ 
tatingly we may affirm rightness and wrongness within the 
range of our ordinary experience, yet frequently meet with 
cases where our unreasoned judgment fails us; and where we 
could no more decide the moral issue raised without appealing 
to some general formulae, than we could decide a disputed legal 

homogeneous throughout. Indeed such a line of reasoning would be suicidal; 
as the cognition that the moral faculty is developed is certainly later in develop¬ 
ment than moral cognition, and would therefore, by this reasoning, bo less 
trustworthy. 
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claim without reference to the positive law that deals with the 
matter. 

And such formulae are not difficult to find : it only requires 
a little reflection and observation of men’s moral discourse to 
make a collection of such general rules, as to the validity of 
which there would be apparent agreement at least among moral 
persons of our own age and civilization, and which would cover 
with approximate completeness the whole of human conduct. 
Such a collection, regarded as a code imposed on an individual 
by the public opinion of the community to which he belongs, 
we have called the Positive Morality of the community: but 
when regarded as a body of moral truth, warranted to be 3uch 
by the consensus of mankind, or of well-educated and morally 
enlightened persons, it is more significantly termed the Morality 
of Common Sense. 

When, however, we try to apply these currently accepted 
principles, we find that the notions composing them are gene¬ 
rally deficient in clearness. For instance, we should all agree in 
recognising Justice and Veracity as important virtues ; and we 
shall probably all accept the general maxims, that ‘ we ought to 
give every man his own’ and that 4 we ought to speak the 
truth’: but when we ask (1) whether primogeniture is just, or 
the disendowment of corporations, or the determination of the 
value of services by competition, or (2) whether and how far 
false statements may be allowed in speeches of advocates, or in 
religious ceremonials, or to enemies or robbers, or in defence of 
lawful secrets, we do not find that these or any other current 
maxims enable us to give clear and unhesitating decisions. And 
yet such questions as these are, after all, those to which we natu¬ 
rally expect answers from the moralist. For we study Ethics, 
as Aristotle says, for the sake of Practice: and in practice we 
are concerned with particulars. 

Hence it seems that if the formulae of Intuitive Morality are 
really to serve as scientific axioms, and to be available in clear 
and cogent demonstrations: they must first be raised, by an 
effort of reflection which ordinary persons will not make, to a 
higher degree of exactness and precision than attaches to them 
in the common thought and discourse of mankind in general. 
We have, in fact, to take up the attempt that Socrates initiated, 
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and endeavour to define satisfactorily the general notions of 
virtue which we all in common use for awarding approbation 
or disapprobation to conduct. This is the task upon which we 
shall be engaged in the nine chapters that follow. I must beg 
the reader to bear in mind that throughout these chapters I am 
not trying to prove or disprove Intuitionism, but merely by 
reflection on the Common Sense which I and my reader share, 
and to which appeal is so often made in moral disputes, to 
obtain as explicit, exact, and coherent a statement as possible 
of its fundamental principles. 



CHAPTER II. 

VIRTUE AND DUTY. 

§ 1. Before, however, we attempt to define the principles 
of the different virtues, it may be well to examine further the 
notion of Virtue in general, in order to make clear its relations 
to the notions of Duty and Eight conduct which we have 
hitherto chiefly employed. We must first observe that these 
two latter notions, as commonly employed, do not coincide 
altogether. There is certainly some right conduct, and that very 
necessary and important, to which we do not generally apply 
the notion of duty. For example, it is right that we should eat 
and drink enough: but we do not commonly speak of this as 
a duty. It would appear that those actions to which we are 
sufficiently impelled by natural desire are not called duties, 
because no moral impulse is needed for doing them. We may 
illustrate this by considering other actions which seem to be 
included in, or excluded from, the sphere of duty, according as 
our natural impulse is or is not thought to be strong enough to 
impel us to perform them to the desirable extent: as marrying 
and producing children. In the last century, when our country 
was thought to require more population, it was often seriously 
said to be a man’s duty to society to take a wife: but now that 
the opposite view prevails, and the ‘surplus population’ pre¬ 
sents itself as a difficulty to be met, no one would call this 
action a duty, except in jest or as a relic of an old manner of 
speech. Similarly we say of the exceptional persons who, being 
well off, eat and drink too little, that it is their duty to live more 
generously: and of those too intent on work that it is their 
duty to take a holiday. While again there are wanton injuries 
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and gross breaches of decorum from which we do not commonly 
say that it is a man’s duty to abstain, because we expect that he 
will abstain naturally. We shall therefore keep most close to 
usage if we define Duties as ‘those Right actions or abstinences, 
for the adequate accomplishment of which a moral impulse is at 
least occasionally necessary/ If now we consider the relation of 
Virtue to Duty, we shall find some little difficulty in making it 
clear. For, in the first place, there seem to be some virtues 
(such as Generosity) which may be realized in acts objectively 
wrong, from want of insight into their consequences : and even 
some (such as Courage) which may be exhibited in wrong acts 
that are known by the agent to be such. But it is perhaps 
doubtful whether in such cases we should deliberately regard 
the quality thus manifested as a Virtue, though it certainly 
excites in us a quasi-moral admiration. At any rate it will 
involve no material derivation from usage if we for the present 
confine the term ‘ virtuous * to Right actions. Shall we say 
then that the spheres of Duty and Virtue coincide? Some 
I think, would accept this statement without hesitation : still in 
its common use each term seems to include something excluded 
from the other. Virtue is a species of excellence: and we do 
not regard behaviour as excellent when it is such as the majority 
of mankind would exhibit, and such as a man would be severely 
blamed for not exhibiting. Between the actions for which a 
person is praised and those for which he is blamed there seems 
to be an intermediate region, where the notion of duty applies, 
but not that of virtue. We should scarcely say that it was 
virtuous to pay one’s debts, or give one’s children a decent 
education, or keep one’s aged parents from starving: because 
these are duties which most men perform, and only bad men 
neglect. Again, there are excellent actions which we do not 
commonly call duties, though we praise men for doing them: 
as for a rich man to live very plainly and devote his income to 
works of public beneficence. At the same time the lines of 
distinction are very doubtfully drawn on either side: for w r e 
certainly call men virtuous for doing what is strictly their duty: 
indeed we can hardly deny that it is, in some sense, a man’s 
strict duty to do whatever action he judges most excellent. 
Perhaps we may legitimately maintain at once a stricter and 
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a laxer standard of duty; the former to be applied by each to 
his own conduct and the latter to the conduct of others: dis¬ 
tinguishing between 'what a man ought to do or forbear/ and 
‘what other men ought to blame him for not doing or for¬ 
bearing/ But whatever view may be taken of this distinction, 
I think we shall find it most convenient to employ the terms, 
so that the Virtuous conduct may include the performance of 
Duty as well as whatever good actions may be thought to go 
beyond Duty: and this seems to be at least sufficiently in 
harmony with common usage. 

§ 2. Virtue, then, may be defined as a disposition to do, 
or habit of doing, such right voluntary actions as require a 
moral impulse for their adequate accomplishment. 

But here there may seem to be almost a contradiction in 
our terms: for if we do the action merely from habit, or as the 
result of disposition, it would seem that we cannot help doing it, 
and therefore that the action is not strictly voluntary. To avoid 
this difficulty Kant distinguishes a habit or settled bent of will 
from a habit of action; and calls the latter mechanical, but con¬ 
siders the former consistent with Freedom of Will. I cannot, 
however, see how we can really apply the metaphysical notion 
of Freedom to an action that we conceive as the necessary 
result of that definite character of any person, of which ‘habits’ 
and ‘dispositions* are elements. And hence I must admit that 
the definition above given forcibly suggests the antinomy or 
conflict of inevitable assumptions which we noticed in an earlier 
chapter, and of which I only attempted to offer a practical 
solution 1 . An action to be virtuous must be voluntary; that is, 
it must be chosen by the agent out of several alternatives 
conceived as equally possible: and yet virtue is an element of 
character, and in so far as a man*s character takes effect in his 
actions, these seem to be determinate before volition and there¬ 
fore not, strictly speaking, voluntary. Still, as was before said, 
we may prevent this difficulty from invading our practical 
reasonings by defining an act or omission to be voluntary if 
absence of a sufficiently strong motive was the only ob¬ 
stacle to non-performance or performance. It may, however, 


1 Of. Bk. i. c. 5. 
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be said that there are some virtues which are not even in 
this sense within the reach of voluntary effort: and that is 
another distinction between Virtue and Duty, that we can 
always do our duty, but cannot always realize aparticular virtue. 
But 1 think that it will on reflection be admitted that an 
excellence of behaviour which no effort of will can enable us to 
exhibit at any particular moment is not most properly called a 
virtue, but only in a looser application of the term. Indeed, we 
may perhaps say that no quality of conduct is ever called a 
virtue unless it is thought to be, at least to some extent, 
universally attainable by immediate volition. For though we 
cannot be thoroughly wise or courageous or amiable when we 
wish, we can perhaps attain these qualities to a certain extent, 
or at least avoid the opposite faults. Nay, some thinkers 1 have 
not only restricted Virtue to excellences of behaviour which can 
be attained always by a sufficient effort of will, but have even 
regarded the action as virtuous in proportion to this effort: 
holding that in so far as we do the act from natural impulse, 
liking to do it, it is not properly virtuous. On the other hand, 
some (as Aristotle) regard Virtue as imperfect so long as the 
agent does not take pleasure in the virtuous action. And surely 
the former opinion is paradoxical: for all duties become easier 
to do by continually doing them, and we seem thus to be making 
progress towards perfection: it is from a wrong bent of natural 
impulse that we find it hard to do duty, and it seems strange to 
say that the more we cure ourselves of this wrong bent, the less 
virtuous we grow. Perhaps we may distinguish between the 
general desire to fulfil duty and attain moral excellence, which 
we may call the root of Virtue, and the special virtues, which 
we may call the branches: and in proportion as a man comes to 
like any particular kind of virtuous action, and to do it without 
effort, we shall not say that he shews less of the special virtue, 
but that in this department of his life he has less room to exhibit 
that central energy and striving of the will after right and 
excellent action, which is the source of progress in all special 
virtues. 

It may be observed, that the notion of Virtue as just ex¬ 
plained seems to result from a combination of two different 


s. E. 


1 Cf. Stewart, Active and Moral Pou-er*, B. H. c. 5. 
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modes of thought. In the ordinary form of the moral judgment, 
in which an action is affirmed to be 'right/ or a 'duty/ reflection 
shews it to be distinctly implied that the act is within the 
power of the Will. What we 'ought' to do we 'can' do. But 
in that other phase or species of Intuitionism, discussed in 
chap. 9 of Book I., which might be distinguished as ^Esthetic 
Intuitionism, what we judge intuitively is the goodness or 
excellence of character and conduct, of which Virtue proper 
is an important part: and from this point of view w r e do not 
originally raise the question how far the conduct thus com¬ 
mended is strictly voluntary. By degrees, however, Virtue 
comes to be distinguished by this characteristic of voluntariness 
from those other gifts and graces which we cannot exhibit at 
will. 

At the same time the distinction, if we follow common 
usage, is certainly not complete. For firstly, it is widely held 
that Virtue, at least in the highest form, involves a choice of 
the virtuous action for its own sake: and it is doubtful whether 
this is in any man's power at any moment. For though I can 
resolve unconditionally to do any action which I conceive to be 
right, or the best in my power, and can resist any motive that 
conflicts with reason, and can in various ways indirectly modify 
the force of my non-rational impulses; still, I do not see how I 
can prevent a non-virtuous impulse from being actually pre¬ 
dominant when I choose the action to which it prompts. Again, 
the common notions of some virtues, such as Benevolence and 
Courage, seem to include a certain condition of feeling, which 
some men certainly cannot always produce when required: 
while the realization of others, such as Wisdom and Caution, 
involves operations of the intellect which it is no less out of our 
power to perfonn adequately by mere willing at any time, even 
when our general notions of wise and cautious conduct are as 
definite as they can be made. These Virtues can no doubt be 
gradually acquired by cultivation; but this is also the case with 
the other excellences from which we desire to distinguish 
them. Neither the latter nor the former are altogether dis¬ 
charged from the idea of duty as commonly conceived. They 
are all equally included in the current notion of the 'duty of 
aiming at excellence or perfection/ under which the principle of 
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Esthetic Intuitionism is commonly recognised as a subordinate 
part of the morality of common sense (just as the principles of 
the two kinds of Hedonism are recognised under the notions of 
Prudence and Benevolence respectively). And it is to be 
observed that this duty of cultivation extends to all virtuous 
habits or dispositions in which we are found to be deficient, in 
so far as we can thus increase our tendency to do the corre¬ 
sponding acts in future; however completely such acts may on 
each occasion be within the control of the will. It is true 
that for acts of this latter kind, so far as they are perfectly 
deliberate, wo do not seem to need any special virtuous habits; 
if only we have knowledge of what is right and best to be 
done, together with a sufficiently strong wish to do it 1 . But, in 
order to fulfil our duties thoroughly, we are obliged to act 
during part of our lives suddenly and without deliberation, 
and (as we say) "instinctively:” on such occasions there is no 
room for moral reasoning, and sometimes not even for explicit 
moral judgment; so that in order to act virtuously, we require 
such particular habits and dispositions as are denoted by the 
names of the special virtues: and it is a duty to foster and 
develope these in whatever way experience shews this to be 
possible. 

§ 3. We have observed that in this (as we may call it) 
semi-voluntary part of our conduct there is no room for the 
application of general maxims and deductive moral reasoning: 
so that if our moral faculty acts at all, it must be by direct in¬ 
tuition of the rightness or wrongness, goodness or badness, of 
the particular action. 

This leads me to a remark which to some extent qualifies 
what was said in the preceding chapter. I there assumed that 
duty or right action was something which could be perfectly 
defined, and complained of the common notions of the special 
virtues—justice, &c., as too vague to furnish exact determina¬ 
tions of the actions enjoined under them. And this assumption 
naturally belongs to the ordinary or jural view of Ethics: a law 
indefinitely drawn is always held to be a bad law: if obligations 
are imposed upon any one he ought at least to know what they 

1 Hence the Socratic doctrine that 1 all virtue is knowledge 1 ; on the assump¬ 
tion that a rational being must necessarily wish for what is good. 
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are* But the opposite is suggested by ^Esthetic Intuitionism, 
even as regards the more deliberate part of our conduct no less 
than the more instinctive: for from this point of view we 
naturally compare excellence of conduct with beauty or excel¬ 
lence in the products of the Fine Arts. Of these latter we 
commonly say, that though rules and definite prescriptions may 
do much, they can never do all: that the highest excellence is 
always due to an instinct or tact that cannot be reduced to 
definite formulae. We can describe the beautiful products when 
they are produced, and to some extent classify their beauties, 
giving names to each; but cannot prescribe any certain method 
for producing each kind of beauty. So, it may be said, stands 
the case with virtues; and hence the attempt to state an explicit 
maxim, by applying which we may be sure of producing 
virtuous acts of any kind, must fail: we can only give a general 
account of the virtue—a description, not a definition—and leave 
it to trained insight to find in any particular circumstances the 
act that will best realize it. On the other hand, the school 
whom we may call the Rational or Jural Intuitionists maintain 
that Ethics is—or ought to be—as much a science as Geo¬ 
metry: having therefore for its first principles the maxims of 
which we have spoken or the most fundamental of them. The 
question, Which of these two views is true? is one of the most 
important presented in this part of our inquiry into ethical 
method; for it is only on the latter view that we can hope to 
give Ethics a scientific treatment, and get rid of the fluctuations 
and discrepancies of opinion, in which we acquiesce in aesthetic 
discussions, but which tend to endanger seriously the authority 
of ethical beliefs. We cannot, I think, decide the question 
without examining in detail the propositions which have been 
put forward as ethical axioms, and seeing how far they prove to 
be clear and explicit, or how far others may be suggested pre¬ 
serving these qualities. For it would not be maintained, at 
least by the more judicious thinkers of this school, that such 
axioms are always to be found with proper exactness of form by 
mere observation of the common moral reasonings of men; but 
rather that they are at least latent in these reasonings and may 
be evolved from them, and that when evolved their truth is 
self-evident, and must be accepted at once by an intelligent 
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and unbiassed mind. Just as some mathematical axioms are 
not known to the multitude, and cannot be known, as their 
certainty cannot be seen except by minds carefully prepared,— 
but yet, when their terms arc properly understood, the per¬ 
ception of their absolute truth is immediate and irresistible. 
Similarly, if we are not able to claim for our moral axiom, in 
its precise form, an explicit and actual assent of “orbis ter - 
rarum ,” we may still obtain one implicit and potential: though 
the formula educed be new, it may still be what men before 
vaguely intended, and what they will now unhesitatingly admit. 

In this inquiry it is not of great importance in what order 
we take the virtues, nor even that our list should be perfectly 
complete and symmetrical. We are not to examine the system 
of any particular moralist, but the Morality (as it was called) 
of Common Sense; and we may take the matter of investi¬ 
gation quite empirically, as we find it in the common thought 
expressed in the common language of mankind. The systems 
of moralists commonly attempt to give some definite arrange¬ 
ment to this crude material: but in so far as they are syste¬ 
matic they generally seem forced to transcend Common Sense, 
and define what it has left doubtful. For example, the most 
natural and obvious division of Virtues and Duties is into 
Self-regarding and Social: and we have already found it con¬ 
venient to assume this provisionally. But when we come to 
details, we soon find important virtues which it is not easy to 
place confidently in either of these classes: as ( e.g .) Courage 
and Chastity. 

On the whole it seems best for our present purposes to take 
•the virtues rather in the order of their importance; and, as 
there are some that seem to have a special comprehensiveness 
of range, and to include under them, in a manner, all or most of 
the others, it will be convenient to begin with these. Of these 
Wisdom is perhaps the most obvious: in the next chapter, 
therefore, I propose to examine what we mean by Wisdom, and 
to consider at the same time some of the other terms which we 
use to denote intellectual virtues or excellences. 

There is, however, one point that we ought to notice before 
we enter upon the examination of the particular virtues, though 
it cannot yet be completely discussed. 
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In order to have a complete theory of Ethics we require not 
only to make our maxims perfectly precise, but also to sys¬ 
tematize them completely, in order that no collision of precepts 
may remain possible. The principles of this systematization 
are not easy to elicit from Common Sense: which, in fact, is 
somewhat reluctant to admit that such collision can take place. 
We may observe, however, one general principle on which all 
are agreed: that virtuous performance, in so far as it is thought 
to extend beyond the range of strict duty and is excellent and 
praiseworthy rather than obligatory, must always be postponed 
to the fulfilment of Duty proper. And hence it is important 
to take note of this distinction wherever we meet with it in 
our examination of the particulars of Duty and Virtue; even 
though we may hold that the apparent difference in stringency 
vanishes on careful consideration, leaving only a distinction 
between ‘prior* and ‘posterior* or ‘absolute* and ‘relative* 
obligation. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES. 

§ 1. Wisdom was always placed by the Greek philosophers 
first in the list of virtues: in fact in the post-Aristotelian schools 
the notion of the Sage or ideally Wise man (< 70 ^ 65 ) was regu¬ 
larly employed to exhibit in a concrete form the rules of life laid 
down by each system. In common Greek usage, the term just 
mentioned would signify excellence in purely speculative science, 
or even a superior degree of technical skill in any department, 
no less than practical wisdom: indeed Aristotle, who stood alone 
among the schools sprung from Socrates in distinguishing 
sharply ‘theoretic* from 'practical* wisdom, restricts this term 
to the former, and uses another word (c ppovifibs ) to denote the 
latter. The English term Wisdom however is chiefly used in 
reference to practice: and even when applied to the region of 
pure speculation suggests especially such intellectual gifts and 
habits as lead to sound practical conclusions: namely, compre¬ 
hensiveness of view, the habit of attending impartially to a 
number of diverse considerations, difficult to estimate exactly, 
and skill in determining the relative importance of each. At 
any rate, it is only Practical Wisdom which we commonly class 
among Virtues, as distinguished from purely intellectual excel¬ 
lences. How then shall we define Practical Wisdom? Some 
would say that we mean by it merely the faculty of discerning 
the best means, in the conduct of life generally, to the attain¬ 
ment of any ends that the natural play of human motives may 
lead us to seek. But if so, it is not easy to see how it is less a 
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purely intellectual excellence than any species of technical skill, 
or faculty of selecting the best means to given ends in a cer¬ 
tain limited and special department of human action. Such 
skill in the special arts is partly communicable by means of 
definite rules, and partly a matter of tact or instinct, depending 
somewhat on natural gifts and predispositions, but to a great 
extent acquired by exercise and imitation. So Practical Wis¬ 
dom, or Skill in the Art of Life, as we might call it on this 
view, would involve a certain amount of scientific knowledge, 
the portions of different sciences bearing directly on human 
action, together with empirical rules relating to the same sub¬ 
ject-matter; and also the tact or trained instinct just mentioned, 
which would even be more prominent here, on account of the 
extreme complexity of the subject-matter. But such skill 
hardly seems to be a moral excellence: and certainly the more 
ordinary use of the term Wisdom seems to include more than a 
faculty of finding the best means to any ends, as we should not 
call the most accomplished swindler wise. It seems, in short, to 
include right apprehension of ends as well as means. Here, 
however, a subtle question arises. For the assumption on which 
this treatise proceeds is that there are several ultimate ends of 
action, which all claim to be rational ends, such as all men ought 
to adopt. Hence, if Wisdom implies apprehension of right ends, 
it is clear that a person who regards some one end as the right 
or rational ultimate end will not consider a man wise who adopts 
any other ultimate end. Can we say then that in the common 
Use of the word Wisdom any one ultimate end is distinctly 
implied ? It may be thought, perhaps, that in the moral view 
of Common Sense which we are now trying to make clear, 
since Wisdom itself is prescribed or commended as a quality of 
conduct intuitively discerned to be right or excellent, the ulti¬ 
mate end which the wise man prefers must be just this attain¬ 
ment of rightness or excellence in conduct generally; rather 
than pleasure for himself or others, or any other ulterior end. I 
think, however, that in the case of this notion it is impossible 
to carry out that analysis of ordinary practical reasoning into 
several distinct methods, each admitting and needing separate 
development, upon which the plan of this treatise is founded. 
For, as we saw, it is characteristic of Common Sense to assume 
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coincidence or harmony among these different competing 
methods. And hence, while as regards most particular virtues 
and duties, the exercise of the moral faculty in ordinary men is 
primd facie independent of hedonistic calculations, and occa¬ 
sionally in apparent conflict with their results, so that the 
reconciliation of the different procedures presents itself as a 
problem to be solved: in the comprehensive notion of Wisdom 
the antagonism is latent. Common Sense seems to mean by 
Wise a man who attains at once all the different rational ends: 
who by conduct in perfect conformity with the true moral code 
attains the greatest happiness possible both for himself and 
for mankind (or that portion of mankind to which his efforts 
are necessarily restricted). But if we find this synthesis un¬ 
attainable; if, for example, Rational Egoism seems to lead to 
conduct opposed to the true interests of mankind in general, and 
we ask whether we are to call the man Wise who seeks, or him 
who sacrifices, his individual interests, Common Sense gives no 
clear reply. 

§ 2. We are unable, then, to determine by reflecting on 
Common Sense the principles of conduct which Wisdom will 
lay down. But leaving this question on one side, we may 
perhaps ask how far Wisdom, as exhibited in the perception of 
right ends, is attainable at will, and so, according to our defi¬ 
nition, a Virtue. At first sight, the perception of the right end 
may seem not to be voluntary any more than the cognition of 
any other kind of truth ; and though most cognition is attained 
partly by voluntary effort, still it is not possible for any man, 
by this alone, to exhibit intellectual excellences on any given 
occasion. It is thought however that the cognition of Moral 
truth depends largely upon the 4 heart/ that is, upon a certain 
condition of our desires and other feelings, rather than the in¬ 
tellect : it is probably on this view that Wisdom is regarded as 
a Virtue; and we may admit it as such, according to the defi¬ 
nition before given, in so far as this condition is directly attain¬ 
able by volition. Still, on closer scrutiny, there hardly seems 
to be more agreement as to the emotional conditions of the cog¬ 
nition of ends than there is as to the ends themselves: as some 
would say that Prayer to God or ardent aspiration produced the 
most favourable state, while others would urge that emotional 
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excitement is likely to perturb the judgment, and would say 
that we need for right apprehension rather tranquillity of feel¬ 
ing: and some would contend that a complete suppression of 
selfish impulses was the essential condition, while -others would 
regard this as chimerical and impossible, or, if possible, a plain 
misdirection of effort. On these points we cannot decide in 
the name of Common Sense: but meanwhile most would agree 
that there are certain violent passions and sensual appetites 
which are liable to pervert moral apprehensions; and that these 
are to some extent under the control of the Will, and that a 
man who uses his utmost efforts to control them, when he 
wishes to decide on ends of action, may be said to be so far 
voluntarily wise. 

And this applies to some extent even to that other function 
of Wisdom, which consists in the selection of the best means to 
the attainment of given ends. For experience seems to shew 
that our insight in practical matters is liable to be perverted by 
desire and fear, and that this perversion may be prevented by 
an effort of self-control: so that unwisdom, even here, is at least 
not altogether involuntary. And we may notice that volition 
has a more important part to play in developing or protecting 
our insight into the right conduct of life, than it has in respect 
of the technical skill to which we compared Practical Wisdom; 
in proportion as the reasonings in which the latter is exhibited 
are less clear and exact, and the results inevitably more uncer¬ 
tain. For desire and fear could hardly make one go wrong in 
an arithmetical calculation; but in estimating a balance of com¬ 
plicated probabilities it is more difficult to resist the influence 
of strong inclination. 

So much for the influence of the Will on the decisions of 
the Reason. But when a man has decided what course of con¬ 
duct is under any given circumstances rational, the question 
still remains whether he will certainly adopt it. Now I hardly 
think that Common Sense considers the choice , as distinct from 
the cognition, of right ends to belong to Wisdom: and yet we 
should hardly call a man wise who deliberately chose to do 
what he knew to be contrary to reason. We may perhaps ex¬ 
plain this by pointing out that, though the modem mind seems 
to have no difficulty in admitting the conception of deliberate 
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irrationality of conduct 1 , still such a notion is unfamiliar in 
comparison with those of (1) impulsive irrationality, and (2) 
mistaken choice of bad for good. The latter of these, as we 
commonly think, is to be averted by Wisdom; the former, by 
Selfcontrol. If however we admit that “video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor” is often true of conduct planned with perfect 
deliberation, we must expressly recognize the duty of adopt¬ 
ing, after deliberation, the decisions of the Practical Reason; 
whether we regard this as an exercise of Wisdom or of Self- 
control, or of both combined. Wc should distinguish from this 
the more difficult excellence of adhering to resolutions in spite 
of all gusts of impulse that the varying occasions of life may 
arouse. It is clearly our duty so to adhere, in so far as 
it is within the power of the will: as a resolution made 
after deliberation, in accordance with our view of what is 
right, should not be modified except deliberately: and this 
virtue, by some such name as Firmness, is commonly recog¬ 
nised as an indispensable auxiliary to Wisdom. But it can 
hardly be said to be altogether attainable at will, at least when 
it is most wanted: for the impulses against which we are 
especially required to be firm are often too rapid to leave 
room for a fully conscious act of volition. We can, however, 
cultivate this excellence more directly and certainly than 
others, by graving our resolves deeper in the moments of de¬ 
liberation that continually intervene among the moments of 
impulsive action. 

§ 3. In examining the functions of Wisdom, other sub¬ 
ordinate excellences come into view, which it will bo well 
briefly to consider. Some of these no one would call exactly 
virtues: such as Sagacity in selecting the really important 
points amid a crowd of others, Acuteness in seeing aids or ob¬ 
stacles that lie somewhat hidden, Ingenuity in devising subtle 
or complicated means to our ends, and other cognate qualities 
vaguely defined and named. We cannot be acute, or ingenious, 
or sagacious when we please, though we may become more so 
by practice. The case is somewhat different with Caution. In 
so far indeed as Caution implies the taking into account mate - 

1 I have already adverted to the difference between the ancient and the 
modem mind in this respect. Cf. ante , B. I. c. v, § 1, p. 49 note. 
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rial circumstances, it is as purely intellectual as the qualities 
just mentioned: for by no effort of will can we certainly see 
what we ought to see, but only look steadily and comprehen¬ 
sively. But ‘Caution* is perhaps more properly applied to the 
habit of deliberating, wherever deliberation is required, even 
though natural impulses urge us to immediate action: a quality 
approximately voluntary, like Firmness, to which it is very ana¬ 
logous : only its maxim cannot be made so clear and definite as 
that of Firmness; we can only say that a man should deliberate 
sufficiently, or when it is required, but we cannot say how 
much, or lay down universal rules for its occasions. We may 
observe, as an indication of this indefiniteness, that ‘ Caution * is 
used dyslogistically: at least a man is said to be too cautious, 
or over-cautious, when he deliberates too much or too often. 
Now he is never said to be over-firm. It is true that a man is 
called obstinate, which might seem to mean over-firm : but we 
can explicitly distinguish obstinacy as the habit of adhering to 
resolves not formed after due deliberation, or when fresh delibe¬ 
ration is known to be required. 

‘ Caution’ is also used in a different sense. Since of the va¬ 
rious means which we may use to gain any end, some are more 
and some less certain; and some are dangerous, that is, involve 
a chance of consequences either antagonistic to our pursuit, or 
on other grounds to be avoided, while others are free from such 
danger: ‘ Caution* is often used to denote the temper of mind 
which inclines to the more certain and less dangerous means. 
In this sense, in so far as the chance in each case of winning 
the end, and the value of the end as compared with other ends, 
and as weighed against the detriment which its pursuit may 
entail, can be precisely estimated, the duty of Caution may 
be determined with scientific exactness. 

Another excellence which we may notice as having a 
similar partial voluntariness is Decision, which in a manner 
balances Caution, in so far as it is a habit of not deliberating 
too long, or unnecessarily. So far its maxim must also be left 
indefinite. But it may also mean a habit of resisting an 
irrational impulse to which men are liable, of continuing to 
some extent in the deliberative attitude when they know that 
deliberation is no longer expedient, and th^t they ought to be 
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acting. In this sense the duty is quite clear and definite, and 
the quality may be classed with Firmness; indeed it may be 
considered a special application of Firmness. 

We must observe, in conclusion, that none of the maxims 
discussed in this section are absolute and independent. The 
Virtues are all subordinate to Wisdom; they are exhibited in 
the application to practice of the principles which Wisdom is 
exercised in apprehending. 



CHAPTER IV. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

§ 1. The virtue of Practical Wisdom obviously compre¬ 
hends all others 1 , in so far as virtuous conduct in each depart¬ 
ment necessarily results from a clear knowledge and choice of 
the true ultimate end or ends of action, and of the best means 
to the attainment of such end or ends. In fact, the names of 
the special virtues may be regarded as denoting special depart¬ 
ments of this knowledge, which it is now our business to 
examine more closely. 

When, however, we contemplate these, we discern that there 
is another virtue, Justice, which seemed to the Fathers of 
Philosophy in some way to include or correspond to all virtues: 
and, when we go somewhat lower down the stream of thought, 
we find another virtue, Benevolence, either regarded as a part 
of Justice, or placed beside and connected with it, or held to 
comprehend it: and in modern times, since the revival of inde¬ 
pendent ethical speculation, there have always been thinkers 
who have maintained, in some form, the view that Benevolence is 
a supreme and architectonic virtue, comprehending and summing 
up all the others, and fitted to regulate them and determine 
their proper limits and mutual relations. The form of this view 
most current at present is called Utilitarianism, the principles 
and method of which will be more fully discussed hereafter: 
but we may note here the claims to supremacy made on behalf 
of Benevolence and Justice, as a ground for giving prominence 
to the discussion of these virtues; and especially of Benevo- 

1 The qualifications which this proposition requires have been already noticed, 
and will be further illustrated as we proceed. 
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lence, as it may be thought to be due to an ambiguity of 
language that Ai/caioavvr) was taken to stand for all virtue, and 
no one would now maintain this of Justice 1 . 

It was before said of the maxims of right conduct, that they 
appear for the most part to relate primarily to actions, or at 
least intentions, and only secondarily to motives. But this scarcely 
seems to be the case with Benevolence. No doubt the duty of 
Benevolence includes the duty of acting or intending to act in 
such a way as to increase the happiness of others: but it seems 
to be primarily something more internal than this. The maxim 
of Benevolence would be commonly said to be, “that we ought 
to love all our fellow-men, 1 ” or "all our fellow-creaturesand 
by Love is commonly meant an Affection, or emotion caused 
by the presence or representation of a person, including, along 
with other elements, a desire of his good or happiness. This 
affection, however, is not directly under the control of the 
will: hence Kant and other moralists have explained that what 
is morally prescribed as the Duty of Benevolence is not the 
emotion, but the settled disposition of the will to seek the 
happiness of those whom we are commanded to love. And 
though even this, as a permanent disposition, is only indirectly 
under the control of the will (for though at each time of 
deliberation we seem to have the power of directing the im¬ 
mediate action in accordance with such disposition, as regards 
the future we can only make earnest resolves, and these will 
have only a limited effect on the subsequent bent and settled 
state of the will), it is certainly in our power to frame bene¬ 
volent resolutions at any moment, and to make these resolves 
may be called the internal Duty of Benevolence. 

It may be thought, however, that the affection proper can 
also be cultivated; and that, if so, it is a higher excellence than 
the mere disposition of the will, as resulting in more excellent 
actions: for there is thought to be something harsh and dry in 
the taste of benefits conferred without affection, and they seem 
to be less acceptable to the recipients than those that spring 
from love and are lovingly bestowed. If then we admit this, it 
will be a duty to cultivate the affection: and indeed this would 
seem (no less than the permanent disposition to do good) to be 

1 Cf. post , p. 234 note. 
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an effect of repeated beneficent resolves and actions. Even the 
poets and popular moralizers have observed that a benefit tends 
to excite love in the agent towards the person benefited, no 
less than in the latter towards the agent. It seems, however, 
that this effect is less certain than the production of the dis¬ 
position; and that some men are naturally so unattractive to 
others that these can feel no affection towards them, though 
they may entertain benevolent dispositions of will. At any 
rate, it is thought to be a duty generally, and till we find the 
effort fruitless, to cultivate kind affections towards those whom 
we ought to benefit; not only by doing kind actions (which are 
immediately a duty, and therefore need not be prescribed as a 
means to an end), but by placing ourselves under any natural 
influences which experience shews to have a tendency to pro¬ 
duce affection. 

But we have to ascertain more particularly the nature of the 
actions in which this affection or disposition of will is shewn. 
They are described popularly as ‘ doing good/ Now we have 
before 1 noticed that the notion ‘good/ in ordinary thought, 
includes, undistinguished and therefore unharmonized, all the 
different views that men take of the ultimate end of rational 
action. It follows that there is a corresponding ambiguity in 
the phrase 'doing good/ It suggests most prominently the 
promotion of Happiness: but we find that it is sometimes said, 
especially by the more severe moralists, that the real way to 
* do good ’ to people is to increase their virtue or aid their pro¬ 
gress towards Perfection. Perhaps, however, this usually means 
that Virtue is the most important source of happiness, and that 
therefore (rather than per se ) the promotion of our neighbours' 
Virtue should be taken as the chief direct aim of true benevo¬ 
lence. Indeed there are found, even among Stoical moralists, 
some—such as Kant—who take a precisely opposite view, and 
argue that my neighbour's Virtue or Perfection cannot be an 
end to me, because it depends upon the free exercise of his own 
volition, which I cannot help or hinder. But this seems to in¬ 
volve a too purely and one-sidedly Libertarian view of human 
action: and it might equally be argued that I cannot cultivate 
Virtue in myself, but only practise it from moment to moment, 

1 CL i. c. 7, 9. 
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But even Kant does not deny that we can cultivate virtuous dis¬ 
positions in ourselves, and that in other ways than by the per¬ 
formance of virtuous acts: and Common Sense always assumes 
this to be possible and prescribes it as a duty. And surely it 
may be taken as equally undeniable that we can cultivate them 
in others : and indeed such cultivation is clearly the object not 
only of education, but of a large part of social action, and 
partly at least of all our expression of praise and blame, and 
even to some extent of Law. And if Virtue is an ultimate end 
for ourselves, and to be cultivated for its own sake, it must be 
so also for our neighbour. And we see that in the case of 
intense individual affection, the friend or lover generally longs 
that the beloved should be excellent and admirable as well as 
happy: perhaps, however, this is because love involves pre¬ 
ference, and the lover desires that the beloved should be really 
worthy of preference as well as actually preferred by him, as 
otherwise there is a conflict between Love and Reason. 

We cannot then find, in the common view of what Benevo¬ 
lence bids us promote for others, any clear selection indicated 
between the different and possibly conflicting elements of Good 
as commonly conceived. But we may say, I think, that the 
promotion of Happiness is practically the chief part of what 
Common Sense considers to be prescribed as the external duty 
of Benevolence: and for clearness sake we will confine our at¬ 
tention to this in the remainder of the discussion 1 . And by 
happiness we are not to understand (as Kant seems to do) the 
gratification of the actual desires of others, for men too often 
desire what would tend to their unhappiness in the long run : 
but the greatest possible amount of pleasure or satisfaction for 
them on the whole—in short, such happiness as was taken to 
be the rational end of each individual in the system of Egoistic 
Hedonism. It is this that Rational Benevolence bids us provide 
for others: and if one who loves is led from affectionate sym¬ 
pathy with the longings of the beloved to gratify those longings 
when the gratification is attended with an overplus of painful 
consequences, we commonly say that such affection is weak and 
foolish. 

§ 2. We have further to ask towards whom this disposition 

1 A farther reason for so doing will appear in the sequel. Cf. post, c. 14. 

S. E. 14? 
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or affection is to be maintained, and to what extent. And, first, 
it is not clear whether we owe benevolence to men alone, or to 
other animals also. Or, rather, there is a general agreement 
that we ought to treat all animals with kindness; but it 
is questioned whether this is directly due to sentient beings 
as such, or merely prescribed as a means of cultivating kindly 
dispositions towards men. This point Common Sense does not 
perhaps absolutely determine. But it is more important to 
consider how our benevolence ought to be distributed among 
our fellow-men. And here we may conveniently make clear 
the view of Common Sense by contrasting it with that of Utili¬ 
tarianism. For Utilitarianism is sometimes said to resolve all 
virtue into Universal Benevolence: it does not, however, pre¬ 
scribe that we should love all men equally, but that we 
should aim at Happiness generally as our ultimate end, and 
so consider the happiness of any one individual as equally 
important with the equal happiness of any other, as an clement, 
of this total: and should distribute our kindness so as to 
make this total as great as possible, in whatever way this 
result may be attained. Practically of course the distribu¬ 
tion will be unequal: as each man will promote the general 
happiness best by rendering services to a limited number, and 
to some more than others: but the inequality, on this theory, is 
secondary and derivative. But Common Sense holds that the 
right distribution of Benevolence is primarily and radically 
unequal: for it is thought to be intuitively certain that we 
ought to love all men indeed, but more especially those who 
stand in special relations to us, and that the dues of kindness 
ought to be proportioned and graduated according to these 
relations. We have need therefore of intuitive principles for 
deciding the order of these relations: and obviously, if our 
maxim of Benevolence is to furnish us with practical guidance, 
it is of great importance that these principles should be clear 
and precise: so that if in distributing our benefits we have 
to choose between persons in different relations (as between 
a brother and a benefactor, or between wife-and-childrcn and 
fellow-countrymen generally), we may know which obligation is 
the stronger. Indeed, it is plain that these principles of distribu¬ 
tion will constitute the sole difference between Intuitionism and 
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Utilitarian ism, in this department of duty ; so far as I am right 
in treating the two methods as practically coincident in tlieir 
conception of the ‘good * that is to bo produced and distributed. 

Before, however, we investigate these principles, we may 
notice an ambiguity in the arrangement of the subject, which, 
like most difficulties of classification, deserves attentive con¬ 
sideration, as it depends upon important characteristics of the 
matter to bo classified. We are accustomed to distinguish and 
even contrast Benevolence (or Virtues of the Affections) and 
Justice: and though we may of course exercise both towards 
the same persons, still we commonly consider the spheres of 
duty corresponding respectively to each as mutually exclusive, 
and that Benevolence begins where Justice ends. At the same 
time, if we consider Affection, and the services that spring from 
affection, as a debt that ought to be paid to persons in certain 
relations, the moral notion under which these duties are pre¬ 
sented to us is hardly distinguishable from that of Justice. It 
is sometimes given as a distinction between Justice and Benevo¬ 
lence, that the services which Justice prescribes can be claimed 
as a right by their recipient, while Benevolence is essentially 
unconstrained: but we certainly think (e.ff.) that parents have a 
right to filial affection and to the services that naturally spring 
from it. It may be said, however, that the duties of Affection 
arc essentially indefinite, while those we classify under the head 
of Justice are precisely defined: and no doubt this is partly 
true. We not only find it hard to say exactly how much a son 
owes his parents, but we are even reluctant to investigate this: 
we do not think that he ought to ask for a precise measure of 
his duty, in order that lie may do just so much and no more; 
while a great part of Justice consists in the observance of stated 
agreements. At the same time, this distinction can scarcely be 
maintained as a ground of classification; for we seem to need as 
precise a definition as possible of all moral obligations, in order 
to the exact fulfilment of the complex and conflicting duties 
that life frequently presents: and such a definition is, as we 
shall presently see, as hard to obtain in some departments of 
Justice as it is anywhere else. Perhaps it must be admitted 
that there is a certain amount of ambiguous territory between 
these two virtues as commonly conceived: certain duties that 

14—2 
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might be fairly ranked under either head. However, it seems 
best to treat in the present place of all duties that arise out of 
relations where affection naturally and normally exists, and 
where it ought to be cultivated, and where its absence is 
deplored if not blamed. For all are agreed that there are such 
duties, the non-performance of which is a ground for censure, 
over and above the obligations imposed by law, or arising out 
of specific contract, which will come under a different head. 

Beyond these duties, again, there seems to be a region of 
performance where the services rendered are not of debt: and 
with regard to this, too, there is some difficulty in stating the 
view of Intuitive or Common Sense morality. There are two 
questions to be considered. We have to ask, firstly, whether 
services rendered from affection, over and above what strict 
Duty is thought to require, are to be deemed Virtuous; and 
secondly, whether the affection itself (which, as not directly 
voluntary, cannot be strictly called a virtue) is to be regaided 
as an excellence and worthy of admiration, and something that 
we should desire to attain. Now certainly the disposition to 
render services to mankind generally, and promote their well¬ 
being, is thought to be virtuous, being indeed that which is 
commonly known as the Virtue of Benevolence: and we scarcely 
think such a disposition can exist in excess. And if it springs 
out of natural warmth and kindliness of feeling towards human 
beings generally, it is in some respects more attractive and ad¬ 
mirable than that which results from effort and resolve, and, if 
equally enlightened, seems to attain its end more perfectly: 
although we should also praise and call virtuous those who 
devote themselves to the service of mankind without general 
affection, because such service is right and noble: and we should 
perhaps find more w \erit in this latter service. On the other 
hand, it will be admitted that the more the benevolent impulse 
is combined with the habit of considering the complex conse¬ 
quences of different courses of action that may be presented as 
alternatives, and comparing the amounts of happiness to others 
respectively resulting from them, the more good is likely to be 
caused by it on the whole. And since there seems to be a 
certain natural incompatibility between this habit of calculation 
and comparison and the spontaneous fervour of kindly impulse, 
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Common Sense is somewhat puzzled which to prefer; and takes 
refuge in an ideal that transcends this incompatibility and 
includes the two. 

Still we may say that Common Sense clearly regards Affec¬ 
tion as an excellence, when it is thus universal in its scope: 
and at the same time praises as virtuous the resolve to render 
services to mankind, without any emotioual prompting. And 
the same may be said of the more restricted impulse to pro¬ 
mote the well-being of one’s country: indeed in some ages and 
countries Patriotism has been regarded as chief among the 
virtues. 

But with regard to more restricted affections, such as those 
which we feel for relations and friends, a doubt would be raised 
whether they are to be considered as moral excellences and 
praised and cultivated as such. 

Now first, to avoid confusion, we must remark that Love is 
not merely a desire to do good to the object beloved, although 
it always involves such a desire. It is primarily a pleasurable 
emotion, which seems to depend upon a certain sense of union 
with another person, and is aroused most strongly by his pre¬ 
sence. It hence includes, besides the benevolent impulse, a 
desire of the society of the beloved: and this element may pre¬ 
dominate over the former, and even conflict with it, so that the 
true interests of the beloved may be sacrificed. In this case 
we call the affection selfish, and do not praise it at all, but 
rather blame. But even if we consider Love merely as a 
benevolent impulse, can we consider this impulse in itself 
an excellence? And again, in the intimate relations in which 
such affections usually spring up, is it virtuous and praiseworthy 
to do such acts as affection would prompt, beyond the limit of 
duty? Common Sense does not answer these questions very 
definitely: but it rather inclines to the negative in both cases. 
For we commonly think it best that such services should spring 
from purely spontaneous feeling, and we scarcely desire that 
they should be done without it. At the same time we do not 
exactly consider the susceptibility to such emotions as a moral 
excellence, and essential element of Perfection: for it seems 
agreed that we ought to strive after and cultivate all elements 
of moral perfection: and perhaps such effort is undesirable in 
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the case of these individual affections, at least beyond the point 
up to which such affection is commonly thought to be a duty. 
And though we think it natural and desirable that in general 
each person should feel strong affection for a few individuals, 
and that his efforts to promote directly the well-being of others 
should be, to a great extent, correspondingly restricted: we do 
not find it good that he should render services to special indi¬ 
viduals beyond what he is bound to render, and such as are the 
natural expression of an eager and overflowing affection, with¬ 
out feeling any affection to express. Although, as was before 
said, in certain intimate relations we do not approve of the 
limits of duty being too exactly measured. 

It would seem then, that while we praise and admire en¬ 
thusiastic Benevolence and Patriotism, and are touched and 
charmed by the spontaneous lavish outflow of Gratitude, Pity, 
Friendship and the domestic affections: still what chiefly con¬ 
cerns us as moralists, under this head, is the ascertainment of 
the right rules of distribution of services and kind acts, in so 
far as we consider the rendering of these to be a duty owed to 
persons who are placed in special circumstances and relations. 
For we seem not to blame a man, who within the limits fixed 
by these duties (and the other absolute rules of morality) 
pursues his own individual aims: and though if his pursuit be 
sensual pleasure, or perhaps his own gratification in any form, 
we think him somewhat ignoble, still the opinion of refined 
persons recognises other noble and worthy aims besides those 
of philanthropy or personal affection: such as the cultivation of 
knowledge or any of the fine arts. 

§ 3. What then are the duties that we owe to our fellow- 
men? Perhaps the mere enumeration of them is not difficult. 
All would agree that we are bound to shew kindness to parents 
and children and spouse, and to other kinsmen to a certain 
extent: and to those who have rendered services to us and any 
others whom we may have admitted to our intimacy and called 
friends: and to neighbours and to our fellow-countrymen more 
than others: and perhaps we may say to those of our own 
race more than to black or yellow men, and generally to human 
beings in proportion to their affinity to ourselves. And to our 
country as a corporate whole we believe ourselves to owe the 
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greatest sacrifices when occasion calls (but in a lower stage of 
civilization this debt is thought to be due rather to one’s king 
or chief): and perhaps to smaller corporations of which we are 
members a similar obligation holds in a less degree. And to 
all men with whom we may be brought into relation we are 
held to owe slight services, and such as may be rendered with¬ 
out inconvenience: but those who are in distress or urgent 
need have a claim on us for special kindness. These are gene¬ 
rally recognised claims: but we find considerable difficulty and 
divergence, when we attempt to determine more precisely their 
extent and relative obligation. And yet this attempt seems 
necessary. For though we rather shrink from undertaking to 
define very exactly the duties of affection, this is because such 
a definition is most commonly demanded when the issue seems 
to lie between Duty and Self-interest. When conflicting duties 
present themselves, we can hardly avoid such a demand, if we 
profess to furnish a complete method for determining right 
conduct. For it will not suffice to say that the extent and 
comparative force of these different obligations vary according 
to circumstances and must be determined as occasion arises: 
since we still require to know generally what kinds of circum¬ 
stances have weight and how much. 

At the same time I must confess that I cannot by reflecting 
on Common Sense elicit clear and definite principles for deter¬ 
mining the right distribution of kindness. And the task seems 
more hopeless when we compare the customs and common 
opinions respecting such distribution, which exist among our¬ 
selves, with those of other ages and countries. For example, 
in earlier ages of society a peculiar sacredness was -attached to 
the tie of hospitality, and claims arising out of it were con¬ 
sidered peculiarly stringent: but this has changed as hospitality 
in the progress of civilization has become a luxury rather than 
a necessary, and we do not think that we owe much to a man 
because we have asked him to dinner. Or again we may take 
an instance where the alteration is perhaps actually going on— 
the claims of kindred in respect of bequest. We should now 
commonly think that a man ought to leave his property to his 
children, unless they had shewn themselves undeserving: but* 
if he has no children we think he may do what he likes with it, 
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unless any of his brothers or sisters are in poverty, in which 
case compassion seems to blend with and invigorate the evanes¬ 
cent claim of consanguinity. But in an age not long past a 
childless man was held to be morally bound to leave his money 
to his collateral relatives: and thus we are naturally led to 
conjecture that in the not distant future, any similar obligation 
to children—unless in want—will have vanished out of men’s 
minds. A similar change might be traced in the commonly 
recognised duty of children to parents. Such reflections as 
these impress on us the necessity, if we are still to retain our 
confidence in the Intuitional Method, of at least applying 
rigorous scrutiny to current opinions respecting right and wrong 
in these matters: in order that we may distinguish real intui¬ 
tions of rightness from the blind sense of obligation arising out 
of mere custom. 

It may however be urged that this variation of custom is 
no obstacle to the definition of duty, because we may lay down 
that the customs of any society ought to be obeyed so long as 
they are established, just as the laws ought, although both 
customs and laws may be changed from time to time. And no 
doubt it is generally expedient to conform to established cus¬ 
toms: still, on reflection, we see that it cannot be laid down as 
an absolute duty. For the cases of Custom and Law are not 
similar: as in every progressive community there is a regular 
and settled mode of abrogating laws that are found bad: but 
customs cannot be thus formally abolished, and we only get 
rid of them by private individuals refusing to obey them: and 
therefore it must be sometimes right to do this, if some customs 
are vexatious and pernicious, as we frequently judge those of 
antique and alien communities to be. And if we say that 
customs should generally be obeyed, but that they may be 
disobeyed when they reach a certain degree of inexpediency, 
our method seems to resolve itself into Utilitarianism: for we 
cannot reasonably rest the general obligation upon one prin¬ 
ciple, and determine its limits and exceptions by another. 
As we have seen, it is the contention of Intuitionists that there 
are some clear, certain, absolute duties, known to us by in¬ 
tuition : of which, therefore, the limits must be given in the 
intuition that reveals them. 
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§ 4. But in order to ascertain exactly how far we possess 
such intuitions in the present case, let us examine in more 
detail what Common Sense seems to affirm in respect of the 
duties above enumerated. 

These duties seem to range themselves under four heads. 
There are (1) those arising out of Involuntary Relationships 
(Kindred, Neighbourhood, Citizenship, &c.): (2) those of Friend¬ 
ship and all relationships voluntarily contracted: (3) those that 
spring from special services received, or Duties of Gratitude: 
and (4) those that seem due to special need, or Duties of Pity. 
It should be said that the classification is not quite plain in all 
cases. For example, among the duties of Kindred those owed 
by children to parents naturally occupy a prominent place. But 
these might also be brought under the head of Gratitude. And 
hence arises the first difficulty in defining this species of duty. 
For it would be agreed that children owe to their parents respect 
and kindness generally, and assistance in case of infirmity 
or any special need: but it may be doubted whether this is 
on account of the relationship alone, or of services rendered 
during infancy, and whether it be due to cruel or neglectful 
parents. Most perhaps would say, here and in other cases, that 
nearness of blood alone constituted a claim: but they would 
find it hard to agree upon its exact force \ 

But, apart from this, there seems great difference of opinion 
as to what is due from children to parents who have performed 
their duty; as, for example, how far obedience is included. For 
as long as the child is in its parent’s guardianship or dependent 
on them for support, it is obviously bound to obedience under 
heavy external penalties : but it is questioned how far this sub¬ 
ordination ought to continue further, and whether a son or 
a daughter ought to oppose a parent’s wishes (e.g.) in marrying 
or choosing a profession. And here it may seem that there 
is practically a difference between the case of rich parents and 
that of poor: as the former have still the important service 
to render of bequeathing an inheritance. Still we cannot take 

1 It may be said that a child owes gratitude to the authors of its existence. 
But life alone, apart from any provision for making life happy, seems a boon 
of doubtful value, and one that scarcely excites gratitude when it was not 
conferred from any regard for the recipient. 
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this into consideration in determining the ideal of filial duty: 
for to this, whatever it may be, the child is thought to be abso¬ 
lutely bound, and not as a quidproquo in anticipation of future 
benefits: and many would hold that a parent had no moral 
right to disinherit a child, except as a penalty for a trans¬ 
gression of duty. 

And this leads to what we may conveniently examine next, 
the duty of parents to children. And here again we might 
classify this under a different head, viz. that of duties arising 
out of special needs: for no doubt children are naturally objects 
of compassion on account of their helplessness, to others besides 
their parents. But on the latter they have a claim of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, springing from the duty which the principle of 
Benevolence imposes upon all human beings towards all others 
of not causing pain or any harm, directly or indirectly, except 
in the way of deserved punishment: for the parent, being the 
cause of the child’s existing in a helpless condition, would be 
indirectly the cause of the suffering and death that would result 
to it if neglected. Still this does not seem an adequate explana¬ 
tion of parental duty, a.s recognised by Common Sense. For we 
commonly blame a parent who leaves his children entirely to 
the care of others, even if he pays for their being nourished and 
trained up to the time at which they can support themselves by 
their own labour. We think that he owes them affection (as 
far as this can be said to be a duty) and the tender and watch¬ 
ful care that naturally springs from affection: and, if he can 
afford it, somewhat more than the necessary minimum of food, 
clothing, and education. Still it does not seem clear how far 
beyond this he is bound to go. It is easy to say broadly that 
he ought to promote his children’s happiness by all means in 
his power: and no doubt it is natural for a good parent to find 
his own best happiness in his children’s: and we are disposed 
to blame any one who prefers his own interest to theirs. And 
yet it seems unreasonable that he should purchase a small 
increase of their happiness by a great sacrifice of his own: and 
moreover there are other worthy and noble ends which may 
(and do) come into competition with this. To take instances of 
actual occurrence: one parent is led to give up some important 
and valuable work, which perhaps no one else can or will do, in 
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order to leave his children a little more wealth: another brings 
them to the verge of starvation in order to perfect an invention 
or prosecute scientific researches. We seem to condemn either 
extreme: yet what can be stated, in abstract terms, as clearly 
the true mean ? 

Again, as we have seen, some think that a parent has no 
right to bequeath his inheritance away from his children, unless 
they have been undutiful: and there are countries in which this 
is even forbidden by law. Others, however, hold that children 
as such have no claims to their parents’ wealth: but only if 
there is a tacit understanding that they will succeed to it. 

It would be tedious to go in detail through all the degrees 
of consanguinity, as it is perhaps clear that our conception 
of the mutual duties of kinsmen becomes vaguer as the kinship 
becomes more remote. Among children of the same parents, 
brought up together, affection of more or less strength grows 
up so naturally and commonly, that we regard those who do 
not love their brothers and sisters with a certain aversion and 
moral contempt, as somewhat inhuman: and we think that 
in any case the services and kind acts which naturally spring 
from affection ought to be rendered to some extent; but the 
extent seems quite undefined. And even towards remoter 
kinsmen we think that a certain flow of kindly feeling will 
attend the representation of consanguinity in men of good 
dispositions. Some indeed still think that cousins have a 
moral right to a man’s inheritance in default of nearer heirs, 
and to assistance in any need: but it seems equally common 
to hold that they can at most claim to be selected ceteris 
paribus as the recipients of bounty, and that an unpromising 
cousin should not be preferred to a promising stranger. 

Going further, we may remark that it is disputed whether 
.affinity of race is a reasonable ground for national alliances: 
whether e.g .—as some urge—Anglo-Saxons should stand by 
one another, and those of Latin race, and Europeans against 
Asiatics. And again, it is questioned whether affinity should 
be made a principle of reconstruction of the corporate wholes 
which we call nations : for many have maintained that this 
principle ought to be followed even at the cost of sedition and 
civil war, while others deny it any validity. 
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§ 5. I have placed Neighbourhood along with Kindred 
among the relations out of which a certain claim for mutual 
services is thought to spring. However, no one perhaps would 
say that mere local juxtaposition is in itself a ground of duties : 
it seems rather that neighbours naturally feel more sympathy 
with one another than with strangers, as the tie of common 
humanity is strengthened even by such conjunction and mutual 
association as mere neighbourhood (without cooperation or 
friendship) may involve, and a man in whom this effect is 
not produced is thought somewhat inhuman. And so in large 
towns where this mutual sympathy does not so naturally grow up 
(for all the townsmen are in a sense neighbours, and one cannot 
easily sympathise with each individual in a multitude, and 
therefore we form the habit of confining our sympathies 
to particular channels, determined on other grounds than 
neighbourhood) the tie of neighbourhood is felt to be relaxed, 
and neighbour only claims from neighbour, as the nearest 
man, what one man may claim from another. For there are 
some services, slight in ordinary times but greater in the case 
of exceptional need, which any man is thought to have a right 
to ask from any other: and thus, the claim being so general, 
a trifling circumstance may make it natural that the service 
should be asked from one person rather than another: such 
as any degree of kinship (since the representation of this tends 
to produce a feeling of union and consequent sympathy), and so 
even the fact of belonging to the same province, as creating 
a slight probability of community of origin—thus Scotchmen 
are said to assist Scotchmen rather than others—and again 
similarities of various kinds, as one sympathizes more easily 
with one’s like, and so persons naturally seek aid in distress 
from those of the same age, or sex, or rank, or profession. The 
duty of neighbourhood seems therefore only a special applica¬ 
tion of the duty of general benevolence or humanity. And 
the claim of Fellow-countrymen is of the same kind: that 
is, if - they are taken as individuals, for one’s relations to one’s 
country as a whole is thought to be of a different kind, and 
to involve much more stringent obligations. 

Still the duties of Patriotism are difficult to formulate. For 
the mere obedience to the laws of a country which morality 
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requires from all its inhabitants seems to come under another 
head: and aliens are equally bound to this. And in the case 
of most social functions which men undertake, patriotism is at 
least not a prominent nor indispensable motive: for they under¬ 
take them primarily for the sake of payment: and having 
undertaken them, are bound by Justice and Good Faith to 
perform them adequately. However, if any of the functions of 
government are unpaid, we consider that men exhibit patriotism 
in performing them: for though it is plausible to say that they 
get their payment in social distinction, still on reflection this 
view docs not appear to be quite appropriate: for social dis¬ 
tinction is intended to express feelings of honour and respect, 
and we cannot properly render these as part of a bargain, but 
only as a tribute paid to virtue or excellence of some kind. 
But how far any individual is bound to undertake such 
functions is not quite clear: and the question seems ge¬ 
nerally decided by considerations of expediency, except in 
so far as duties of this kind devolve upon all the citizens 
in a free country, as is the case to some extent. Among 
these the duty of fighting the national enemies is prominent 
in many countries: and even where this function has be¬ 
come a salaried and voluntarily adopted profession, we call 
it in a peculiar sense the ‘service of one’s country/ and 
think it at least desirable and best that it should be per¬ 
formed with feelings of patriotism: as we find it somewhat 
degrading and repulsive that a man should slaughter his 
fellow-men for hire. And in great crises of national existence 
the affection of Patriotism is naturally intensified: and even in 
ordinary times we praise a man who renders services to his 
country over and above the common duties of citizenship. 
But whether a citizen is at any time morally bound to more 
than certain legally or constitutionally determined duties, does 
nob seem to be clear: nor, again, whether he can rightfully 
abnegate these altogether by voluntary expatriation: and on 
this latter point the prescriptions of law are different in 
different countries. 

Nor, finally, does there seem to be any consensus as to 
what each man owes to his fellow-men, as such. The Utili¬ 
tarian doctrine, as we have seen, is that each man ought 
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to consider the happiness of auy other as theoretically of 
equal importance with his own, and only of less importance 
practically , in so far as he is-better able to realize the latter. 
And it seems to me difficult to say decidedly that this is not 
the principle of Benevolence, as recognised by the common 
sense of mankind. But it must be admitted that there is 
also current a lower and narrower estimate of the services 
that we are strictly bound to render to our fellow-men gene¬ 
rally. This lower view seems to recognise (1) a nega¬ 
tive duty to abstain from causing pain or harm to any of 
our fellow-men, except in the way of deserved punishment:- 
to which we may add, as an immediate corollary, the duty 
of making reparation for any harm that we may have done 
them 1 : and (2) a positive duty to render, when occasion offers, 
such services as require either no sacrifice on our part, or at 
least one very much less in importance than the service 
rendered. Beyond this somewhat indefinite limit of Duty 
extends the Virtue of Benevolence without limit: for excess 
is not possible in doing good to others, nor in the disposition 
to do it, unless it leads us to neglect definite duties. 

Under the notion of Benevolence as just defined, the 
minor rules of Gentleness, Politeness, Courtesy, &c. may be 
brought, in so far as they prescribe the expression of general 
goodwill and abstinence from anything that may cause pain to 
others in conversation and social demeanour. There is, how¬ 
ever, an important part of Politeness which it may be well to 
notice and discuss separately, namely, the duty of shewing 
marks of Reverence to those to whom they are properly due. 

Reverence we may define as the feeling which accompanies 
the recognition of Superiority or Worth in others. It docs not 
seem to be necessarily in itself benevolent, though often accom¬ 
panied by some degree of love. But its ethical characteristics 
seem analogous to those of benevolent affection, in so far as, 
while it is not a feeling directly under the control of the will, we 

1 How far we are bound to make reparation when the harm is involuntary, 
and such as could not have been prevented by ordinary care on our part, is not 
clear: but it will be convenient to defer the consideration of this till the next 
chapter (§5): as the whole of this department of duty is commonly placed under 
the head of Justice. 
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yet expect it under certain circumstances and morally dislike its 
absence, and perhaps commonly consider the expression of it to 
be sometimes a duty, even when the feeling itself is absent. 

Still, as to this latter duty of expressing reverence, there 
seems very great divergence of opinion. For the feeling seems 
to be naturally excited by all kinds of superiority: not merely 
moral and intellectual excellences, but also superiorities of rank 
and position: and indeed in the common behaviour of men 
it is to the latter that it is more regularly and formally ren¬ 
dered. And yet, again, it is commonly said that Reverence 
is more properly due to the former, as being more real and 
intrinsic superiorities: and many think that to shew any 
reverence to men of rank and position rather than to others 
is servile and degrading: and some even dislike the marks of 
respect which in most countries arc exacted by official superiors 
from their subordinates, saying that obedience legally defined 
is all that is properly owed in this relation. 

And again, some hold that Reverence, to some extent, is 
due to all men, except they deserve contempt or aversion, and 
that politeness prescribes the expression of this. And certainly 
the polite gestures used in refined society such as bowing, 
taking off the hat, &c. and polite phrases in letters (as that 
one is an “ obedient humble servant,” and requests that others 
will do one the “ favour, 1 ” the “ honour, 1 ” &c.) seem intended 
to express a recognition of superiority in the person to whom 
they are addressed: and even when addressed to inferiors they 
seem to please because they give a shadowy gratification of that 
desire of superiority which exists in most men. But some 
think that such courtesies are due only to persons of a certain 
rank, while others hold that they ought to be paid to all men, 
if to any. 

But again, it is doubted whether, since there are many men 
of all ranks for whom we feel neither reverence nor kindness, 
we ought to exhibit towards them the customary symbols of 
these feelings. For some say that this is hypocritical and in¬ 
sincere : others, however, urge that these courtesies do not 
really deceive, and that to omit them would give pain. But 
if they do not deceive at all, it is hard to see how they can 
give any pleasure: at any rate they must produce a temporary 
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illusion, and the line between illusion and deception is difficult 
to draw. 

It seems then that on all this subject of Politeness, we must 
conclude that the common notions, of duty are somewhat ob¬ 
scure and confused. 

§ 6. We have next to consider the duties of Affection that 
arise out of relationships voluntarily assumed. Of these the 
most important is the Conjugal Relation. And here it is 
important to know whether it be the duty of human beings 
generally to enter into, this relation. It is no doubt natural and 
normal to do so, and most persons are prompted to it by strong 
desires: but in so far as it can be said to be prescribed by 
Common Sense, it does not seem an independent duty, but 
derivative from and subordinate to the general maxims of 
Prudence and Benevolence. For by marrying and producing 
children men generally cause happiness to themselves and to 
others: but it is not clear that this is always the case, and that 
one may not be happier and do more good to mankind in 
other ways than by hampering oneself with the cares of a 
family, especially when the population of one’s country is 
thought to be increasing more rapidly than its subsistence 1 . 
And in all modern civilized societies, law and custom leave the 
conjugal union perfectly optional: but the conditions under 
which it may be formed, and to a certain extent the mutual 
rights and duties arising out of it, are carefully laid down by 
law. Now, so far, conjugal duty might seem to be included 
under the general head of Law-observance: but, first, it is 
nowhere held that in this relation the legal duty is the 
measure of the moral: and secondly, this department of law 
is thought more than others to be properly governed by inde¬ 
pendent moral principles, and to protect, as it wore, by an 
outer barrier, the kind of relation which morality prescribes. 
It is not therefore alien to our purpose to enquire what are the 
moral principles on which the law of marriage ought to be 
based. 

1 We may observe that if the rule of ‘living according to Nature* were 
really adopted as a first principle, in any obvious or ordinary meaning of the 
term ‘nature’, marriage would certainly seem to be a universal duty: but just this 
instance seems to shew that the principle is not accepted by Common Sense. 
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First, then, it is thought right to prohibit marriages be¬ 
tween near kinsmen as incestuous. The definition of incest, 
however, has varied much in different ages and countries: and 
though in our present society it is sufficiently clear as far as 
blood-relationship is concerned, there is much dispute in respect 
of relations by marriage as to “ whether a man may marry 
bis deceased wife’s sister,” and so forth. This dispute (where 
it is not made a religious one) is commonly conducted upon 
a utilitarian basis: but the intermarriage of near blood-rela¬ 
tions is thought to be prohibited by a primary and absolute 
rule, independently of utilitarian considerations. 

Secondly, in Christian societies it is generally thought to be 
demonstrable, apart from Bevelation, that the marriage union 
ought to be exclusively monogamic. However, I do not think 
that this is commonly stated as an independent intuition: for I 
find that reasons are always given for it, and most frequently 
utilitarian reasons: as (1) that as the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal, this arrangement alone can secure 
to all at least a fair chance of marriage, and (2) that no other 
regulation is as conducive to domestic happiness. Again, most 
would agree that the marriage-contract ought always to be 
made with the design that the union shall be permanent. Still, 
they would hardly hold this to be a clear first principle: and 
it is widely disputed how far the bond should be actually 
indissoluble: for some hold that in case of conjugal infidelity 
or even insurmountable mutual aversion the union ought 
practically to cease, but that the parties should be still pro¬ 
hibited from forming fresh marriages: while others hold that 
it ought to be dissolved without this qualification in the case 
of infidelity: others, again, think that divorce ought to be 
allowed when both parties wish for it. And each of these 
views is supported by the laws and customs of some part of 
modem society: and when the propriety of such laws and 
customs is discussed the appeal is rather to utilitarian consider¬ 
ations than to intuitive principles: and in so far as we can 
point to any accepted intuition on the subject it relates rather 
to the ideal of conduct than to what it is desirable to enforce 
legally, or even to impose morally as strict duty. For all or 
nearly all would agree that it is clearly desirable and best that 
S. E. 15 
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marriages should be permanent. But most, again, would agree 
that conjugal duties cannot be adequately performed without a 
strong and warm affection: and as affection is not certainly 
within the control of the will, some naturally conclude that in 
cases where it has ceased and cannot be revived, the union 
ought to cease also. Others, however, say that affection suffi¬ 
cient for tolerable happiness may always be attained by moral 
effort: or that even if it cannot, the happiness of the few must 
be sacrificed to the great general advantages, both to the 
spouses and to their children, resulting from matrimonial 
stability. 

And indeed there seems to be no little difference of opinion 
as to the kind of feeling which is morally indispensable to this 
relation. For it is natural and normal for men and women not 
to desire to marry without intense and exclusive affection: and 
some would lay this down as a duty, and say that the bodily 
union without such affection was degrading even though 
sanctioned by law: while others would consider this a mere 
matter of taste, or at least of prudence, provided there was no 
mutual deception: and between these two views we might 
insert several different shades of opinion. 

Nor, again, is there agreement as to the external duties 
arising out of the relationship. For all would lay down con¬ 
jugal fidelity, and mutual assistance (according to the cus¬ 
tomary division of labour between men and women—unless 
this should be modified by mutual agreement). But beyond 
this we find divergence: for some state that “ the marriage 
contract binds each party, whenever individual gratification is 
concerned, to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own 1 while others would say that this degree of unselfishness 
is certainly admirable, but as a mere matter of duty it is 
enough if each considers the other's happiness equally with his 
(or her) own. And as to the powers and liberties that ought to 
be allowed to the wife, and the obedience due from her to the 
husband—I need scarcely at the present time (1874) waste 
space in proving that there is no consensus among moral 
persons. 

§ 7. The conjugal relation is, in its origin, of free choice, 
1 Of. Wayland, Elements of Moral Science, Bk. n. F. 2, class 2, § 2. 
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but when it has once been formed, the duties of affection that 
arhe out of it are commonly thought to be analogous to those 
arising out of relations of consanguinity. It therefore holds an 
intermediate position between these latter, and ordinary friend¬ 
ships, partnerships, and associations, which men are equally free 
to make and to dissolve. Now most associations that men 
form are for certain definite ends, determined by express con¬ 
tract or tacit understanding: and the duty arising out of thorn 
is merely that of fidelity to such contract or understanding. 
But this does not seem to be the case with what are properly 
called Friendships: for although Friendship frequently arises 
among persons associated for other ends, still the relation is 
always conceived to have its end in itself, and to be formed 
primarily for the development of mutual affection between the 
friends, and the pleasure which attends this. Still, it is 
thought that when such an affection has once been formed it 
creates mutual duties which did not previously exist: we have 
therefore to inquire how far this is the case, and on what 
principles these can be determined. 

Now here a new kind of difficulty has to be added to those 
which we have already found in attempting to formulate Com¬ 
mon Sense. For we find some who say that, as it is essential 
to Friendship that the mutual kindly feeling, and the services 
springing from it, should be spontaneous and unforced, neither 
the one nor the other should be imposed as a duty; and, in short, 
that this department of life should be fenced from the intrusion 
of moral precepts, and left to the free play of natural instinct. 
And this doctrine all would perhaps admit to a certain extent: 
as, indeed, we have accepted it with regard to all the deeper 
flow and finer expression of feeling even in the domestic rela¬ 
tions : for it seemed pedantic and futile to prescribe rules for 
this, or even (though we naturally admire and praise any not 
ungraceful exhibition of intense and genuine affection) to 
delineate an ideal of excellence for all to aim at. Still, there 
seemed to be an important sphere of strict duty—however hard 
to define—in the relations of children to parents, &c., and even 
in the case of friendship it seems contrary to common sense to 
recognise no such sphere; as it not unfrequently occurs to us to 
judge that one friend has behaved wrongly to another, and to 

15—2 
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speak as if there were a clearly cognizable code of behaviour in 
such relations. 

Perhaps, however, we may say that all clear cases of wrong 
conduct towards friends come under the general formula of 
breach of understanding. Friends not unfrequently make defi¬ 
nite promises of service, but we need not consider these, as 
their violation is prohibited by a different and clearer moral 
rule. But further, as all love is understood to include 1 a 
desire for the happiness of its object, the profession of friend¬ 
ship seems to bind one to seek this happiness to an extent 
proportionate to such profession. Now common benevolence 
(cf. ante , § 5) prescribes at least that we should render to other 
men such services as we can render without any sacrifice, or 
with a sacrifice so trifling as to be quite out of proportion to 
the service rendered. And since the profession of friendship 
(though the term is used to include affections of various degree) 
must imply a greater interest in one’s friend’s happiness than in 
that of men in general, it must announce a willingness to 
make more or less considerable sacrifices for him, if occasion 
offers. If then we decline to make such sacrifices, we do 
wrong by failing to fulfil natural and legitimate expectations. 
So far there seems no difficulty except the indefiniteness in¬ 
evitably arising from the wide range of meanings covered 
by the term Friendship. But further questions arise in conse¬ 
quence of the changes of feeling to which human nature is 
liable: first, whether it is our duty to resist such changes as 
much as we can; and secondly, whether if this effort fails, and 
love diminishes or departs, we ought still to maintain a dis¬ 
position to render services corresponding to our past affection. 
And on these points there does not seem to be agreement 
among moral and refined persons. For, on the one hand, it 
is natural to us to admire fidelity in friendship and stability 
of affections, and we commonly regard these as most im¬ 
portant excellences of character: and so it seems strange if 
we are not to aim at these as at all other excellences, as none 
more naturally stir us to imitation. And hence many would 
be prepared to lay down that we ought not to withdraw 

1 It was before observed that this is only one—and not always the most 
prominent—element of the whole emotional state which we call love. 
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affection once given, unless the friend behaves ill: while 
some would say that even in this case we ought not to break 
the friendship unless the crime is very great. Yet, on the 
other hand, we feel that such affection as is produced by 
deliberate effort of will is but a poor substitute for that which 
springs spontaneously, and most refined persons would reject 
such a boon: while, again, to conceal the change of feeling 
seems insincere and hypocritical. I have noticed that some 
extend this latter view so far, that they would have us follow 
the spontaneous course of feeling even in the domestic relation¬ 
ships : and if common sense rejects this, and it seems a duty so 
far to force our feelings to flow in legal and customary channels, 
we should perhaps all the more avoid constraint as regards 
other affections, and let them flow in old or new courses as 
nature inclines. Still, all would recognise some limit to this : 
for it seems too inhuman to treat as a stranger one who has 
been a friend, unless he has deserved severe punishment. 

But as for services, a refined person would not accept such 
from a former friend who no longer loves one: unless in ex¬ 
treme need, when any kind of tie is, as it were, invigorated by 
the already strong claim which common humanity gives each 
man upon all others. Perhaps, therefore, there cannot be a 
duty to offer such services in any case, when the need is not 
extreme. Though this inference is not quite clear: for in rela¬ 
tions of affection we often praise one party for offering what we 
rather blame the other for accepting. But it seems that delicate 
questions of this kind are more naturally referred to canons of 
good taste and refined feeling than of morality proper: or at 
least only included in the scope of morality in so far as we have 
a general duty to cultivate good taste and refinement of feeling, 
like other excellences. 

On the whole, then, we may say that the chief difficulties in 
determining the moral obligations of friendship arise (1) from 
the indefiniteness of the tacit understanding implied in the 
relation, and (2) from the disagreement which we find as to the 
extent to which Fidelity is a positive duty. It may be observed 
that the latter difficulty is especially prominent in respect of 
those intimacies between persons of different sex which precede 
and prepare the way for marriage. 
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§ 8. I pass now to the third head, Gratitude. It has 
been already observed that the obligation of children to parents 
is sometimes based upon this: and in other affectionate rela¬ 
tionships it commonly blends with and much strengthens the 
claims that are thought to arise out of the relations themselves: 
though none of the duties that we have discussed seem refer¬ 
able entirely to gratitude, as we seem to owe services to those 
whom we profess to love, even if they have rendered none to us. 
But where gratitude is due, the obligation is especially clear 
and simple. Indeed the duty of requiting benefits seems to be 
recognised wherever morality extends: and Intuitionists 1 have 
justly pointed to this recognition as an instance of a truly uni¬ 
versal intuition. Still, though the reality of the obligation is 
not open to doubt (except of the sweeping and abstract kind 
with which we have not here to deal), its nature and extent are 
by no means equally clear. 

In the first place, it may be asked whether we are only 
bound to repay services, or whether we owe the special affec¬ 
tion called Gratitude: which seems generally to combine kindly 
feeling with some sort of emotional recognition of superiority, 
as the giver of benefits is in a position of superiority to the 
receiver. On the one hand we seem to think that, in so far as 
any affection can possibly be a duty, kindly feeling towards bene¬ 
factors must be such (indeed even Kant seems here to relax the 
rigidity of his general distinction between the emotion of love 
and the disposition to benefit, and to prescribe “heartfelt and 
cordial gratitude” as a duty). And yet to persons of a certain 
temperament this feeling is often peculiarly hard to attain, 
owing to their dislike of the position of inferiority: and this 
again we consider a right feeling to a certain extent, and call it 
‘ independence* or c proper pride :’ but this feeling and the effu¬ 
sion of gratitude do not easily mix, and the moralist finds it 
difficult to recommend a proper combination of the two. Per¬ 
haps it makes a great difference whether the service be lovingly 
done: as in this case it seems inhuman that there should be no 
response of affection: w r hereas if the benefit be coldly given, the 
mere recognition of the obligation and settled disposition to 
repay it seem to suffice. And ‘independence* alone would 

1 e.g, Mansel. 
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prompt a man to repay the benefit in order to escape from the 
burden of obligation. Still, it is doubtful whether in any case 
we are morally satisfied with this as the sole motive. 

It is partly this impatience of obligation which makes a 
man desirous of giving as requital more than he has received: 
for otherwise his benefactor has still the superiority of having 
taken the initiative. But also the worthier motive of affection 
urges us in the same direction: for here, as in other affectionate 
services, we do not like to exact a measure of duty, and a cer¬ 
tain excess falling short of extravagance seems to be what we 
admire and praise. Still, in so far as conflict of claims makes it 
needful to be exact, we think perhaps that an equal return 
is what the duty of gratitude requires, or rather willingness 
to make such a return, if it be required, and if it is in our 
power to make it without neglecting prior claims. For we do 
not think it obligatory to requite services in all cases, even if it 
be in our power to do so, if the benefactor appear to be suf¬ 
ficiently supplied with the means of happiness: but if he either 
demand it or obviously stand in need of it, we think it ungrate¬ 
ful not to make an equal return. But when we try to define 
this notion of * equal return/ obscurity and divergence begin. 
For (apart from the difficulty of comparing different kinds of 
services where we cannot make repayment in kind) Equality 
has two distinct meanings, according as we consider the effort 
made by the benefactor, or the service rendered to the bene¬ 
fited. Now perhaps if either of these be great, the gratitude 
is naturally strong: for the apprehension of great earnestness 
in another to serve us tends to draw from us a proportionate 
response of affection: and any great pleasure or relief from pain 
naturally produces a corresponding emotion of thankfulness to 
the man who has voluntarily caused this, even though his effort 
may have been slight. And hence it has been thought, that in 
proportioning the dues of gratitude we ought to take whichever 
of the two considerations will give the highest estimate. But this 
does not seem in accordance with Common Sense: for the bene¬ 
fit may be altogether unacceptable, and it is hard to bind us to 
repay in full every well-meant blundering effort to serve us: 
though we feel vaguely that some return should be made even 
for this. And though it is more plausible to say that we ought 
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to requite an accepted service without weighing the amount of 
our benefactor’s sacrifice, still wheft we take extreme cases the 
rule seems not to be true : (e. g .) if a poor man sees a rich one 
drowning and pulls him out of the water, we do not think that 
the latter is bound to give as a reward what he would have 
been willing to give for his life. Still, we should think him 
niggardly if he only gave his preserver half-a-crown: which, 
however, would be profuse repayment for the cost of the 
exertion. Something between the two seems to suit our moral 
taste: but 1 find no self-evident principle upon which the 
amount can be decided. 

The last claim to be considered is that of Special Need. 
This has been substantially stated already, in investigating the 
obligation of General Benevolence or Common Humanity. For 
it was said that we owe to all men such services as we can 
render by a sacrifice or effort small in comparison with the 
service: and hence, in proportion as the needs of other men pre¬ 
sent themselves as urgent, we recognise the duty of relieving 
them out of our superfluity. But I have thought it right to 
notice the duty separately, because we arc commonly prompted 
to fulfil it by the specific emotion of Pity or Compassion. Here, 
again, there seems a doubt how far this feeling ought to be fos¬ 
tered and encouraged: for, on the one hand, it tends to make the 
action of relieving need not only easier to the agent, but more 
graceful and pleasing: on the other hand, this feeling is perhaps 
more likely to lead us astray than the affections previously 
discussed: as suffering is sometimes wholesome for our fellow- 
creatures, and ought not to be relieved at all: while even 
where this is not the case it is often difficult to relieve it with¬ 
out doing more harm than good. 

If, passing from this, we consider how we may define the 
external duty of relieving want, we do not seem to discern 
a clear rule. Indeed we find ourselves face to face with what 
is no mere problem of the closet, but a serious practical per¬ 
plexity to most moral persons at the present day. For many 
ask whether it is not our duty to refrain from all superfluous 
indulgences, until we have removed the misery and want that 
exists around us, as far as it is removable by money. And 
it is hard to state a principle upon which this question can 
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be answered in the negative: and yet it does not seem that 
Common Sense answers it in the affirmative. 

In conclusion, then, we must admit that while we find 
a number of broad and more or less indefinite rules unhe¬ 
sitatingly laid down by Common Sense in this department 
of duty, it is difficult or impossible to state even the most 
certain of these with such clearness and precision as would 
enable us to determine exactly the extent of the duty in any 
case. And yet, as we saw, such exactness seems to be required 
for the perfection of practice no less than for theoretical com¬ 
pleteness, in so far as those duties are liable to come into 
apparent conflict with each other and with other prescriptions 
of the moral code. 



CHAPTER V. 


JUSTICE. 

§ 1. We have seen that in delineating the outline of duty, 
as iutuitively recognised, we have to attempt to give to com¬ 
mon terms a definite and precise meaning. This process of 
definition always requires some reflection and care, and is 
sometimes one of considerable difficulty. But there is no case 
where the difficulty is greater, or the result more disputed, 
than when we try to define Justice. 

Before making the attempt, it may be as well to remind the 
reader what it is that we have to do. We have not to inquire 
into the derivation of the notion of Justice, as we are not now 
studying the history of our ethical thought, but its actual con¬ 
dition. Nor can we profess to furnish a definition which will 
correspond to every part of the common usage of the term: 
for many persons are undoubtedly vague and loose in their 
application of these notions. But it is an assumption of In- 
tuitionism that the term ‘justice’ denotes a quality which it is 
ultimately desirable to realize in the conduct and social relations 
of men: and that a definition may be given of this which will 
be accepted by all competent judges as presenting, in a clear 
and explicit form, what they have always meant by the term, 
though perhaps implicitly and vaguely. In seeking such a defi¬ 
nition we may, so to speak, clip the ragged edge of common 
usage, but we must not make excision of any considerable 
portion 1 . 

1 Aristotle, in expounding the virtue of A iKaioavvrj, which corresponds to 
our Justice, notices that the word has two meanings; in the wider of which 
it includes in a manner all Virtue, or at any rate the Bocial side or aspect 
of Virtue generally. The word ( Justice ’ does not appear to be used in English 
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Perhaps the first point that strikes us when we reflect upon 
our notion of Justice is its connexion with Law. There is no 
doubt that just conduct is to a great extent determined by Law, 
and in certain applications the two terms seem interchange¬ 
able. Thus we speak indifferently of 4 Law Courts’ and ‘Courts 
of Justice,’ and when a man demands Justice, or his just rights, 
he means generally to demand that Law should be carried into 
effect. Still reflection shews that we do not mean by Justice 
merely conformity to Law. For, first, we do not always call 
the violators of law unjust, but only of some laws: not, for 
example, duellists or gamblers. And secondly, we often judge 
that Law does not completely realize Justice: our notion of 
Justice furnishes a standard with which we compare actual 
laws, and pronounce them just or unjust. And, thirdly, there 
is a part of just conduct which lies outside the sphere of Law: 
for example, we think that a father may be just or unjust to 
his children in matters where the law leaves (and ought to 
leave) him free. 

We must then distinguish Justice from what has been called 
the virtue or duty of Order, or Law-observance: and perhaps, 
if we examine the points of divergence just given, we shall be 
led to the true definition of J ustice. 

Let us therefore first ask, What kind of laws are they of 
which the observance is generally thought to be a realization of 
Justice? We might answer, Laws which define and secure the 
rights of individuals. But this is scarcely complete, as Justice 
is concerned in the apportionment of taxation and public bur¬ 
dens generally as well as privileges, and, again, we demand that 
punishment should be justly awarded to each offender, though 
we should not say that a man had ‘a right’ to his share of 
taxation or punishment. Let us say, then, that the haws in 
which Justice is or ought to be realized, are laws which dis¬ 
tribute and allot to individuals either objects of desire, liberties 

in this comprehensive manner (except occasionally in religious writings, from 
the influence of the Greek word as used in the New Testament): although the 
verb “to justify” seems to have this width of meaning; for when I say that 
one is “justified” in doing so and so, I mean no more than that such conduct 
is right for him. In the present discussion, at any rate, I have confined myself 
to the more precise signification of the term. 
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and privileges, or burdens and restraints, or even pains as such. 
These latter, however, are only allotted by law to persons who 
have broken other laws. And as all law is enforced by penal¬ 
ties, we see how the administration of law generally may be 
viewed as the administration of Justice, in accordance with this 
definition: not because all laws are primarily and in their first 
intention distributive, but because the execution of law gene¬ 
rally involves the due allotment of pains and losses and re¬ 
straints to the persons who violate it. Hence we see how 
what Aristotle distinguished as Corrective Justice is in a 
manner Distributive, as well as the Justice to which he con¬ 
fined that term: that, namely, which is realized in the primary 
distribution of benefits and burdens among the different mem¬ 
bers of a community. Or, rather, we must say that this legal 
distribution ought to realize Justice, for we have seen that it 
may fail to do so. We have next to ask, therefore, What con¬ 
ditions must be fulfilled in order that laws may be just ? 

Here, however, it may seem that we are transgressing the 
limit which divides Ethics, as defined in the present treatise, 
from Politics. For Ethics was said to be concerned with the 
rules which ought to govern the private conduct of indi¬ 
viduals ; and it is commonly thought that private persons ought 
to obey all laws, whether just or unjust, if established by lawful 
authority. Still, this is doubted in the case of laws that seem 
extremely unjust: as (e.g.) the Fugitive Slave-law in America 
before the rebellion. At any rate it seems desirable that we 
should here digress somewhat into Jural and political discus¬ 
sion, partly in order to elucidate the notion of Justice, which 
seems to be essentially the same in all three regions, and partly 
because it is of great practical importance to individuals in 
directing private conduct to know whether the laws and 
established order of the society in which they live are just or 
unjust. 

Now perhaps the most obvious and commonly stated cha¬ 
racteristics of just laws is that they are Equal: and in some 
departments of legislation, at least, the notion of Justice seems 
to be exhaustively expressed by that of Equality. We think, 
for example, that a system of taxation would be perfectly just 
if it were perfectly equal—if it imposed exactly equal sacri- 
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fices upon all. No doubt this notion of ‘ equal sacrifice’ is 
itself not altogether easy to define in theory, and yet harder 
to realize in practice: still we may say that Justice here seems 
to resolve itself into a kind of equality. However, we cannot 
affirm generally that all laws ought to affect all persons equally, 
for this would leave no place for any laws allotting special pri¬ 
vileges and burdens to special classes of the community: but 
we do not think all such laws necessarily unjust: not, for 
example, that only persons appointed in a certain way should 
enact and execute laws, or that men should be forced to fight 
for their country but not women. Hence some have said that the 
only sense in which justice requires a law to be equal is that 
its execution must affect equally all the individuals belonging 
to any of the classes specified in the law. And no doubt this 
rule excludes a very real kind of injustice: it is of the highest 
importance that judges and administrators should never be 
persuaded by money or otherwise to shew ‘ respect of persons/ 
So much equality, however, is involved in the very notion of 
a law, if it be couched in general terms: and it is plain that 
laws may be equally executed and yet unjust: for example, we 
should consider a law unjust which compelled only red-haired 
men to serve in the army, even though it were applied with the 
strictest impartiality to all red-haired men. In short, all 
inequality 1 that appears arbitrary, and for which no sufficient 
reason can be given, is seen to be unjust: whether in laying 
down the law, or in carrying it out. We have to ask then, 
What kind of reasons for inequality does Justice admit? what 
is the general principle (or principles) from which all such 
reasons may be deduced ? 

§ 2. Perhaps we may approximate to an answer, if we 

1 It may be well to notice a case in which the very equality of application, 
which is, as has been said, implied in the mere idea of a law couched in general 
terms, is felt to be unjust. This is the case where the words of a statute, 
either from being carelessly drawn, or on account of the inevitable defects 
of even the most precise terminology, include (or exclude) persons and circum¬ 
stances which are clearly not included in (or excluded from) the real intent and 
purpose of the law. In this case a particluar decision, strictly in accordance 
with a law which generally considered is just, may cause extreme injustice: 
and so the difference between actual Law and Justice is sharply brought out. 
Still we cannot in this way obtain principles for judging generally of the justice 
of laws. 
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examine that part of just conduct which lies outside the range 
of law. Here, again, we may observe that the notion of Justice 
always involves distribution of something considered as ad¬ 
vantageous or disadvantageous: whether it be money or other 
material means of happiness; or praise, or affection, or other 
immaterial good. And thus perhaps we may settle the question 
raised in the previous chapter (§ 3) as to the classification of 
the duties there discussed under the heads of Justice and 
Benevolence respectively. For the fulfilment of any duty of'" 
the affections, considered by itself, does not seem to exemplify 
Justice: but when we come to compare the obligations arising 
out of different affectionate relations, and to consider the right 
allotment of love and kind services, the notion of Justice 
becomes applicable. In order to arrange this allotment pro¬ 
perly we have to inquire what is Just. What then do we 
mean by a just man in matters where law-observance does 
not enter ? It is natural to reply that we mean an impartial 
man, one who recognises and satisfies all claims and does not 
let himself be influenced by personal preferences. And no 
doubt this is a valuable negative criterion of the disposition 
of justice: if we neglect what we regard as a reasonable claim, 
our action cannot be just in intention. But it is obvious that 
this is not a sufficient criterion of just acts, any more than the 
negation of arbitrary inequality is a complete definition of just 
laws. We want to know what are reasonable claims. 

Well, of these the most obvious seems to be that resulting 
from contract. This is to a certain extent enforced by law: but 
we see it to be just to keep engagements generally, even 
when there may be no legal penalty attached to their violation. 
It is true that this duty is not always placed under the head of 
J ustice: some have preferred to class it with Veracity, and it 
therefore seems convenient to consider it in detail separately. 
We may explain this ambiguity of classification in a manner 
similar to that in which we have just settled the boundaries of 
Justice and Benevolence. For when the duty of keeping a 
promise is viewed as absolute, out of relation to the promisee, 
it appears more to resemble that of Veracity: but when it is 
regarded as owed to the promisee (which seems the more appro¬ 
priate view), it falls naturally under the head of Justice. 
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Further, we include under the idea of binding engagements 
not merely verbal promises, but also what are called ‘ implied 
contracts/ or ‘tacit understandings.’ But this latter term is 
a difficult one to keep precise: and, in fact, is often used to 
include not only the case where A has in some way positively 
implied a pledge to B, but also the case where B has certain 
expectations of which A is aware. Here, however, the obliga¬ 
tion is not so clear: for it seems hard to say that a man is 
bound to dispel all erroneous expectations that may be formed 
respecting his conduct, at the risk of being required to fulfil 
them. Still, if the expectation was natural and such as most 
persons would form under the circumstances, there seems to be 
some sort of duty to fulfil it, if it does not conflict with other 
duties, though the obligation is less definite and stringent than 
that arising out of contract. Indeed, we may go further and 
state it as a third subdivision of the duties of Justice, that we 
ought to fulfil such expectations (of services, &c.) as arise 
naturally and normally out of the relations, voluntary or in¬ 
voluntary, in which we stand towards other human beings. 
And many of the duties that come under this head appear 
peculiarly stringent and sacred: as, for example, those that 
belong to the different domestic relations, discussed in the last 
chapter. But there we found it difficult to define even those 
duties that, in an indefinite form, appeared certain and indis¬ 
putable: while there were others which were only imposed 
by varying and apparently arbitrary customs. Still, while 
these customs persist, the expectations springing from them are 
in a sense natural and normal, and there seems to be a kind of 
justice in fulfilling them. This obligation, however, cannot be 
regarded as clear or complete, for two reasons that were given 
in the last chapter: first, because customs are continually 
varying, and as long as any one is in a state of variation, 
growing or decaying, the validity of the customary claim is 
obviously doubtful: and secondly, because it does not seem right 
that an unreasonable custom should last for ever, and yet it 
can only be abolished by being “ more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.” 

But this line of reflection has landed us in a real perplexity 
respecting the department of duty which we are at present 
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examining. Justice is something that we conceive to be in¬ 
trinsically capable of perfectly definite determination. ? *A 
scrupulously just man, we think, must be very exact and pre¬ 
cise in his conduct: and indeed in some connexions the word 
‘just* is used as almost synonymous with ' exact 1 and 'pre¬ 
cise/ But when we consider that part of Justice which con¬ 
sists in satisfying natural and customary claims, it seems impos¬ 
sible to estimate these claims with any exactness. The attempt 
to map out the region of Justice reveals to us a sort of margin 
or dim borderland, tenanted by expectations which are not 
quite claims and with regard to which we do not feel sure 
whether Justice does or does not bid us satisfy them. For it is 
in human nature to expect that what has been will be: and so 
people expect that any man will do as others do in similar 
circumstances, and, still more, that he will continue to do what¬ 
ever he has hitherto been in the habit of doing: and they think 
themselves wronged by his suddenly omitting the act, if the 
omission causes them loss or inconvenience. And sometimes 
claims generated in this way have legal validity : as when ,a 
right of way is established without express permission of the 
landowner, merely by his continued indulgence: but such 
customary claims extend far beyond the range of law, and are 
generally felt to have some sort of force. Though if a man has 
given no pledge to maintain a custom or habit, he may 
naturally think it unjust that he should be bound by the 
unwarranted expectations of others: and certainly their claim 
seems quite inferior in kind to claims based on contract. 
Indeed we often appear to decide differently cases similar in all 
respects, except in the quantity of disappointment caused by 
the change. For instance, if a poor man were to leave one 
tradesman and deal with another because the first had turned 
Quaker, we should hardly call it an act of injustice, though we 
might think it unreasonable. But if a rich landed proprietor 
in a country place were to act similarly, many persons would 
say that it was unjust persecution. 

And we may illustrate this further by referring back again 
to that part of Justice which depends on law. Generally 1 , we 

1 Whether this general rule can be stated as an absolute and unqualified 
first principle we shall inquire in the next chapter. 
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have no doubt that it is right and just to satisfy all legal 
claims: indeed, as we saw, this constitutes the most prominent 
and easily recognized element of Justice. But now, besides a 
definite and secure understanding that laws shall be executed 
until they be lawfully altered, since in ordinary times the 
alterations in law are very small in proportion to the amount 
unaltered, there is always a natural expectation that the 
existing laws will be maintained. And although this is, of 
course, an indefinite and uncertain expectation in a society like 
ours, where laws are continually being altered by lawful 
authority, it is sufficient for people in general to rely upon in 
arranging their concerns, investing their money, choosing their 
place of abode, their trade and profession, &c. And hence 
when such expectations are disappointed by a change in the 
law, the disappointed persons complain of injustice, and it is 
sometimes thought right to give them compensation. But 
since these expectations are of all degrees of definiteness and 
importance, and generally extend more widely as they decrease 
in value, like the ripples made by throwing a stone into a 
pond, it is very difficult to draw a clearly reasonable line 
separating valid claims from invalid, and distinguishing injustice 
from hardship 1 . 

In this way, however, wo seem to get at least one of the 
criteria of the justice of laws for which we were seeking. It 
seems to be a negative characteristic of just laws that they 
must not run counter to natural and normal expectations: or 
(as these expectations arise out of and are founded upon past 
experience) we may say that they must not run counter to 
custom and precedent. A just law, then, will be one that dis¬ 
tributes equally benefits and burdens, except in so far as in¬ 
equality of distribution is established and customary. We see, 
however, that this criterion cannot bo applied in a perfectly 
definite manner. And further reflection shews it to be in¬ 
complete or imperfectly stated: for it might appear from 
what has been said that no old law could be unjust, as laws 

1 The difficulty of determining the validity of customary claims is well 
illustrated by the jural problem presented when wc attempt to pass, in a country 
like India, from a limited to a complete tenure of land.—Cf. Maine, Village 
Communities , cc. 2 and 15. 


S. E. 
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that have existed for a long time must create corresponding 
expectations. But this is contrary to Common Sense: as we 
are continually becoming convinced that old laws are unjust 
(i e.g . laws establishing Slavery): indeed, this continually re¬ 
curring conviction seems to be a great source of change in the 
laws of a progressive society. 

Perhaps we may say that there are natural expectations 
which grow up from other elements of the social order, in¬ 
dependent of and so possibly conflicting with laws: and that we 
call rules unjust which go counter to these. And this seems true, 
at any rate to some extent: for on this ground, e.g., primo¬ 
geniture appears to many unjust, because all the landowner’s 
children are brought up in equally luxurious habits, and share 
equally the paternal care and expenditure, and so the in¬ 
equality of inheritance seems paradoxical and harsh. Still, 
we cannot explain every case in this way. For example, the 
conviction that slavery is unjust cannot be referred to anything 
in the established order of the slave-holding society, but seems 
to arise in a different way. 

The truth is, this notion of * natural expectations * is worse 
than indefinite: the ambiguity of the term conceals a funda¬ 
mental conflict of ideas, which appears more profound and far- 
reaching in its consequences the more we examine it. For the 
word ‘natural/ as used in this connexion, covers and conceals 
the whole chasm between the actual and the ideal—what is, 
and what ought to be. As we before noticed 1 , it commonly 
blends the quite distinct ideas of (1) ‘that which universally 
exists, or almost universally, and is normal as opposed to ex¬ 
ceptional/ and (2) ‘that which existed originally, in the primi¬ 
tive state of man, and would exist now, if it had not been 
changed by later conventions and institutions/ But* it also 
used to signify, in more or less indefinite combination with 
these other meanings, ‘what would exist in an ideal state of 
society/ And it is easy to see how these different meanings 
have been blended and confounded. For since by ‘Nature* 
men have really meant God, or God viewed in a particular 
aspect—God, we may say, as known to us in experience—when 
they have come to conceive a better state of things than that 

1 Book i. c. 6, § 2. 
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which actually exists, they have not only regarded this ideal 
state as really exhibiting the Divine purposes more than the 
actual, and as being so far more * natural:* but they have gone 
further, and supposed more or less definitely that this ideal 
state of things must be what God originally created, and that 
the defects recognizable in what now exists must be due to 
the deteriorating action of men. But if we dismiss this latter 
view, as unsupported by historical evidence, we recognize more 
plainly the contrast and conflict between the other two mean-* 
ings of ‘natural,* and the corresponding discrepancy between 
the two elements of the common notion of Justice. For, from 
one point of view, we are disposed to think that the customary 
distribution of rights, goods, and privileges, as well as burdens 
and pains, is natural and just, and that this ought to be 
maintained by law, as it usually is: while, from another point 
of view, we seem to recognize an ideal system of rules of distri¬ 
bution which ought to exist, but perhaps have never yet existed, 
and we consider laws to be just in proportion as they conform 
to this ideal. It is the reconciliation between these two views 
which is the chief problem of practical Justice 1 . 

§ 3. How, then, is the ideal to be determined ? This is, 
in fact, the question which has been chiefly in view from the 
outset of the chapter; but we could not satisfactorily discuss 
it until we had distinguished the two elements of the virtue 
of Justice, one conservative of law and custom, and the other 
tending to reform them. It is with this latter that we shall 
be henceforth concerned. 

When, how T ever, we examine this Ideal, as it seems to shew 
itself in the minds of different men in different ages and 
countries, we observe various forms of it, and what may be 
called various degrees of its disengagement from the Actual, 
which it is important to distinguish. 

For, in the first place, most ordered communities suggest 
to the reflective mind a type or pattern of constitution to which 
they on the whole conform, but imperfectly : and this type may 

1 It is characteristic of an unprogressive society that in it these two points 
of view are indistinguishable: the Jural Ideal absolutely coincides with the 
Customary, and social perfection is imagined to consist in the perfect observance 
of a traditional system of rales. 

16—2 
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stand in the minds of some members of such a community as 
their sole conception of a more perfect social order. Thus 
(e.g.) a society may present a system of castes imperfectly 
developed, so that the lines of separation are continually trans¬ 
gressed and partially obliterated: and the whole aim of a social 
reformer may be directed to the more perfect development 
of this system, by a more rigid separation of the castes. Still, 
when we reflect upon and compare these types, they appear 
some better and some worse: and we do not necessarily think 
that the type to which a more or less indefinitely or incon¬ 
sistently framed society at any time most approximates is the 
best, even for the given society at the given time ; at any rate, 
what we are now seeking is not a type so suggested, but an ideal 
deduced from some self-evident principles. 

Yet again: one may conceive and plan an ideal constitution 
of society with many other ends in view besides the right 
distribution of happiness among the individuals that compose 
it: as (< e.g .) with a view to conquest and success in war, or to 
the development of industry and commerce, or to the high¬ 
est possible cultivation of the Arts and Sciences. But such 
an ideal as this we have not now to consider, as it is not con¬ 
structed in conformity to our common notion of Justice. Our 
present question is. Are there any clear principles from which 
we may work out an ideally just distribution of rights and 
privileges, burdens and pains, among human beings as such ? 

But once more: when wc examine the demands for, and 
delineations of, such a distribution which men have actually 
put forward, we seem to find two points of view, or (we may 
say) two stages of divergence from the existing modes of dis¬ 
tribution. At one stage it is not demanded that the whole 
existing distribution should be altered, but only that certain 
Natural Rights should be conceded to all members of the com¬ 
munity, and that Positive Law should at* least embody and 
protect these, whatever other regulations it may contain. 

Such are the Right to Personal Security: the Right to 
hold Property, including the right to dispose of it freely by 
contract: and the Right to the enforcement of free contracts 
generally: in particular the Right to enter into the Marriage- 
contract, and to satisfy the desire for Family Society. And 
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further—since by giving a man the right to acquire Property 
we do not necessarily give him any property, or the means 
of supporting a family, or even himself: and yet this is what he 
naturally desires—some have added a right to food and sus¬ 
tenance in exchange for labour, or (more broadly) a Right to 
Live : and also a Right to Education : and some, again, add 
Political Rights, as a Right to share in Legislation, personally 
or through representatives, or in Government generally. These 
seem to be the chief natural rights demanded in the name 
of Justice: and many political idealists would be content with 
a constitution of society in which every individual might count 
upon so much as this. 

Still, such a community might yet admit much inequality 
of distribution, accidental or customary, not founded upon 
reason : and thus would be condemned from a higher and more 
remote stage of criticism, as not an ideally just society. And 
this may be more easily seen if we throw the statement in 
another form, and say that such a society would not com¬ 
pletely realize our notion of Divine Justice; the moral con¬ 
sciousness of mankind would still seem to demand a future 
state, in which pains and pleasures should be redistributed so 
as to redress the arbitrary inequalities of the present. 

And further, there is much difficulty in finding clear princi¬ 
ples upon which these Natural Rights are demanded and no 
others: and men do not seem to agree upon the enumeration 
of them: for example, there is much dispute as to the Right 
to Labour, and to Education, and Political Rights generally. 

§ 4. There is, however, one mode of systematizing these 
Rights and bringing them under one principle, which has been 
maintained by influential thinkers, and therefore deserves 
careful examination. Many jurists have laid down that Free¬ 
dom from interference is really the whole of what human 
beings, originally and apart from contracts, can be strictly said 
to owe to each other: at any rate, that the protection of this 
Freedom (including the enforcement of Free Contract) is the 
sole proper aim of Law, i.e. of those rules of mutual behaviour 
which are coercive and maintained by penalties. All natural 
Rights, on this view, may be summed up in the Right of Free¬ 
dom : so that the complete attainment of this is the complete 
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realization of Justice; the Equality at 'which Justice is thought 
to aim being interpreted in this special sense of Equality of 
Freedom. 

Now when I contemplate this as an abstract formula, though 
I cannot say that it is self-evident to me as the true fundamental 
principle of Ideal Law, I admit that it commends itself much 
to my mind, and I might perhaps persuade myself that it is 
owing to the defect of my faculty of moral (or jural) intuition 
that I fail to see its self-evidence. But when I endeavour to 
bring it into closer relation to the actual circumstances of human 
society, it soon comes to wear a different aspect. 

In the first place, it seems obviously needful to limit the 
extent of its application. For it involves the negative principle 
that no one should be coerced for his own good alone: but no 
one would gravely argue that this ought to be applied to the 
case of children, or of idiots, or insane persons. But if so, how 
can we know & priori that it ought to be applied to all sane 
adults ? For the ground of the above-mentioned exceptions 
seems to be that children, &c. will manifestly be better off if 
they are forced to do and abstain as others think best for them: 
but it may be plausibly contended that this is true, though to a 
less degree, of the majority of mankind in the present state of 
their intellectual progress. Indeed, it is often conceded by the 
advocates of this principle that it does not hold even in respect 
of adults in a low stage of civilization. But if so, what criterion 
can be given for its application, except that it must be applied 
wherever human beings are sufficiently intelligent to provide for 
themselves better than others would provide for them ? and 
thus the principle would present itself not as absolute and 
recognized by an independent intuition, but as a subordinate 
application of the principle of aiming at the general good. 

But, again, the term Freedom is ambiguous. If we inter¬ 
pret it strictly, as meaning Freedom of Action alone, the prin¬ 
ciple seems to allow any amount of mutual annoyance except 
constraint. But obviously no one would be satisfied with such 
Freedom as this. If, however, we include in the idea freedom 
from pain and annoyance inflicted by others, the right of 
freedom itself seems to prevent us from accepting the principle 
in all its breadth. For there is scarcely any gratification of a 
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man’s natural impulses which may not cause some annoyance 
to others: and we cannot prohibit all such annoyances without 
restraining freedom of action to a degree that would be intoler¬ 
able: and yet it is hard to lay down any principle for distin¬ 
guishing intuitively those that ought to be allowed from those 
that must be prohibited. And in fact we find that the line 
actually drawn in the positive law of different societies is always 
rough, varying, and disputed. 

Thirdly, in order to render a social construction possible 
on this basis, we must assume that the right to Freedom in¬ 
cludes the right to limit one’s freedom by contract: and that 
such contracts, if they are really voluntary and not obtained by 
fraud or force, and if they do not violate the freedom of others, 
are to be enforced by legal penalties. But, in the first place, it 
does not seem clear that enforcement of Contracts is strictly 
included in the notion of realizing Freedom: for a man seems to 
be most completely free when no one of his volitions is allowed 
to have any effect in controlling any other. And, again, it may 
be asked whether this right of limiting Freedom is itself un¬ 
limited, and whether a man may thus freely contract himself 
out of freedom into slavery. For in this case the principle of 
freedom seems in a manner suicidal; and yet it is hard to see 
how from this principle any limitation of the right of contract 
can be deduced. 

This question, how far the notion of Freedom involves 
unlimited right to limit Freedom by free contract, becomes 
important again in a rather subtle manner, when we consider 
the relation of ideal Justice and positive law. For those who 
take the view of abstract Justice which we are now discussing, 
commonly think that the obligation to obey law (except in so 
far as it protects Freedom) is not absolute and independent, but 
depends upon a 'social compact’ which the individual mem¬ 
bers of each community are supposed to have made with each 
other. It remains to ascertain what this compact is: which, as 
it is at most only tacit or implied, is somewhat difficult. Primd 
Jucie, it would seem that if we have entered into any compact 
at all with our fellow-men, it must be a compact to obey the 
positive law of our society, at least in so far as it has been esta¬ 
blished by the authority customarily recognized as lawful. But 
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then, in a country where despotic government was established 
and traditional, the principle of abstract Freedom would lead to 
the justification of the most unqualified concrete tyranny: nor 
need we stop here, for even slavery might be justified in the 
same way: and thus our theory would end by riveting men’s 
chains under pretence of exalting their freedom. To avoid this 
conclusion, it is necessary to suppose this tacit social compact to 
be made with still more tacit reservations : which destroys the 
simplicity, and therefore the plausibility, of this whole theory 
of political obligation. 

But if it be difficult to define Freedom as an ideal to be 
realized in the merely personal relations of human beings, the 
difficulty is increased when we consider the relation of men to 
the material means of life and happiness. 

For it is commonly thought that the right to Freedom in¬ 
cludes the right of appropriating material things. And it is per¬ 
haps clear that the principle of non-interference secures to the 
present occupier the right of using such things as can only 
be used by one person at once. But it does not therefore follow 
that it gives him the right to prevent others from using at any 
future time anything that he has once seized : or, generally, to 
appropriate what he is not using, or what others may use 
without actually interfering with his use. Nor can it be said 
that a man, in appropriating a particular thing, does not inter¬ 
fere with the freedom of others, because the rest of the world 
is still open to them. For others may want just this object: 
and they may not be able to find anything so good at all, or at 
least without much labour and search : for many of the instru¬ 
ments and materials of comfortable living are limited in quan¬ 
tity. And in respect of property in land, there is a further dif¬ 
ficulty in defining the ‘ occupation’ that is to give the right: for 
land may be occupied in various modes and degrees; and it is 
not clear that, according to the principle of Freedom, a man 
who hunts over land has a natural right to prevent its being 
used for pasturage 1 , or that a shepherd has such a right against 
one who wishes to till it, or that one who is using the surface 

1 It has been urged as a justification for expropriating savages from the land 
of new colonies that tribes of hunters have really no moral fright to property 
in the soil over which they hunt. 
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has a right to the minerals it may contain. And again, it may 
be disputed whether the right of Property, as thus derived, is to 
include the right of controlling the disposal of one’s possessions 
after death. For this to most persons seems naturally bound 
up with ownership: yet it is paradoxical to say that we interfere 
with a man’s freedom of action by anything that we may do 
after his death to what he owned during his life: and many 
jurists have treated this right as purely conventional and not 
therefore included in * natural law.’ 

Oth£r difficulties might be raised : but we need not pursue 
them, for if Freedom be taken simply to mean that one man’s 
actions are to be as little as possible restrained by others, it is 
obviously more fully realized without appropriation. And if it 
be said that it includes, besides this, facility and security in the 
gratification of desires, and that it is Freedom in this sense that 
we think should be equally distributed, and that this cannot be 
realized without appropriation; then it may be replied, that in 
a society where nearly all material things are already appropri¬ 
ated, this kind of "Freedom is not and cannot be equally distri¬ 
buted. A man born into such a society, without inheritance, is 
not only far less free than those who possess property, but he is 
less free than if there had been no appropriation. He is free 
to walk along the roads, to pluck heather on the mountain 
sides, and to drink of the rivers, when they do not run through 
private grounds: but what is this worth ? It may be said that, 
having freedom of contract, he will give his services in exchange 
for the means of satisfying his wants. And a brilliant essayist 1 
has attempted to shew that this exchange must necessarily give 
him more than he could have got if he had been placed in the 
world by himself: that, in fact, society by existing makes the 
earth more capable of affording gratification of desires to each 
and all of the after-born individuals than it would otherwise be. 
But, at the most, this does not prove that society, by appropria¬ 
tion, does not interfere with the natural freedom of individuals: 
but only that it compensates them for such interference, and 
that the compensation is adequate. However, even this, though 
it may be true as a general rule, is obviously not so in all cases: 
as men are sometimes unable to sell their services at all, and 

1 Bastiat. 
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often can only obtain in exchange for them an insufficient sub¬ 
sistence. And certainly any equality in the distribution of 
Freedom (in the sense of liberty to gratify desires) is prevented 
by the institution of property. 

§ 5. It seems, then, that though Freedom is an object of 
keen and general desire, and an important source of happiness, 
both in itself and indirectly from the satisfaction of natural im¬ 
pulses which it allows, the attempt to make it the fundamental 
notion of theoretical Jurisprudence is attended with insuperable 
difficulties: and even the Natural Rights which it claims to 
cover (which do not include all that have been demanded as 
natural) cannot be brought under it except in a very forced and 
arbitrary manner 1 . But further, even if this were otherwise, 
an equal distribution of Freedom does not seem to exhaust our 
notion of Justice. For Ideal Justice seems to demand that 
other things should be distributed equally besides Freedom, or 
at least justly (if Justice be not identical with Equality, but 
merely exclusive of arbitrary inequality). 

How, then, shall we find the principle of this highest and 
most comprehensive ideal ? 

We shall be led to it, I think, by referring again to one of 
the grounds of obligation to render services, which was noticed 
in the last chapter: the claim of Gratitude. It there appeared 
that we have not only a natural impulse to requite benefits, but 
also a conviction that such requital is a duty, and its omission 
blameworthy, to some extent at least: though we found it diffi¬ 
cult to define the extent. Now it seems that when we, so to 
say, universalize this impulse and conviction, we get the ele¬ 
ment in the disposition and intuition of Justice, which we are 
now trying to define. For if we take the proposition 'that 
good done to any individual ought to be requited by him/ 
and leave out the relation to the individual in either term 
of the proposition, we seem to have an equally strong convic¬ 
tion of the truth of the more general statement ‘that good 
deeds ought to be requited 8 / And if we take into consideration 

1 The further consideration of Political Freedom, with which we shall he 
occupied in the next chapter, will afford additional illustrations of the difficulties 
involved in the notion. 

* If the view given in the text be sound, it illustrates very strikingly the 
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all the different kinds and degrees of services, upon the mutual 
exchange of which society is based, we get the proposition 
‘ that men ought to be rewarded in proportion to their deserts/ 
And this we should perhaps agree to be the true and simple 
principle of distribution in any case where there are no claims 
arising from Contract or Custom to modify its operation. 

For example, this seems obviously to be the principle on 
which the profits of any work or enterprise should be divided 
among those who have contributed to its success: if there has 
been no previous arrangement as to their division. And it may 
be observed, that some thinkers maintain the proposition dis¬ 
cussed in the previous section—that Law ought to aim at 
securing the greatest possible Freedom for each individual—not 
as absolute and axiomatic, but as derivative from the principle 
that we are now examining: on the ground that the best way 
of providing that Desert shall be Requited is to leave men a.s 
free as possible to exert themselves for the satisfaction of their 
own desires, and so to win each his own requital. And this 
seems to be really the principle upon which the Right of Pro¬ 
perty is rested, when it is justified by the proposition that 
‘ every one has an exclusive right to the produce of his labour/ 
For on reflection it is seen that no labour really ‘produces’ any 
material thing, but only adds to its value: and we do not think 
that a man can acquire a right to a material thing belonging to 
another, by spending his labour on it—even if he does so in the 
bond fide belief that it is his own property—but only to ade¬ 
quate compensation for his labour: and this is what the propo¬ 
sition must mean. Or, if it be stretched to explain the original 
right of property in materials, as being in a sense ‘produced* 
(i. e. found) by their first discoverer 1 , reflection again shews that 

difference between natural instincts and moral intuitions. For the impulse to 
requite a service is, on its emotional side, quite different from that which 
prompts us to claim the fruits of our labour, or “a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work.” StiU, our apprehension of the duty of Gratitude seems capable of 
being subsumed under the more general intuition * that desert ought to be 
requited.’ 

1 It certainly requires a considerable strain to bring the ‘right of First 
Discovery* under the notion of ‘right to the produce of one’s labour.* Hence 
Locke and others have found it necessary to suppose, as the ultimate justifica¬ 
tion of the former right, ‘a tacit consent’ of mankind in general that all 
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we do not grant this (as a moral right) absolutely, but only in 
so far as it appears to us not more than adequate compensation 
for the discoverer’s trouble. For example, we should not con¬ 
sider that the first finder of a large uninhabited region had 
a moral right to appropriate the whole of it. Hence this justifi¬ 
cation of the right of property refers us ultimately to the prin¬ 
ciple ‘that every man ought to receive adequate requital for 
his labour.’ So, again, when we speak of the world as justly 
governed by God, we seem to mean that, if we could know the 
whole of human existence, we should find that happiness is dis¬ 
tributed among men according to their deserts. And Divine 
Justice is thought to be a pattern which Human Justice is to 
imitate as far as the conditions of human society allow. 

This kind of Justice, as has been said, seems like Gratitude 
universalized: and the same principle applied to punishment 
may similarly be regarded as Resentment universalized; though 
the parallel is incomplete, if we are considering the present 
state of our moral conceptions. History shews us a time in 
which it was thought not only as natural, but as clearly right 
and incumbent on a man, to requite injuries as to repay bene¬ 
fits: but in the outset of moral reflection in Europe this notion 
was repudiated, and Socrates and Plato taught that it could 
never be right really to harm any one, however he may have 
harmed us. And this is the accepted doctrine in Christian 
societies, as regards individual Resentment. But in its uni¬ 
versalized form the old conviction seems still to remain in the 
intuitional view of Criminal Justice. For the view that punish¬ 
ment should be merely deterrent and reformatory is distinct¬ 
ively utilitarian; and Common Sense seems to hold that a man 
who has done wrong ought to suffer pain in return (even if no 
benefit result either to him or to others from the pain), and 
that Justice requires this; although the individual wronged ought 
not to seek or desire to inflict the pain. 

This, then, is one element of what Aristotle calls Corrective 
Justice, which is embodied in criminal law. It must not be 

things previously unappropriated shall belong to the first appropriator. But 
this, as we have seen, is a rather desperate device of the ethico-political con¬ 
struction : on account of the fatal facility with which it may be used to justify 
almost any arbitrariness in positive law. 
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confounded with the principle of Reparation, on which legal 
awards of damages are based. We have already noticed this as 
a simple deduction from the maxim of general Benevolence, 
which forbids us to do harm to our fellow-creatures: for if we 
have harmed them, we can yet approximately obey the maxim 
by giving compensation for the harm. Though here the ques¬ 
tion arises whether wo ought to make reparation for harm that 
has been quite involuntarily caused: and it is not easy to 
answer it decisively. For to some it seems that one ought 
only to pay damages when one has been in fault: but others 
think that we ought to allow no one to suffer through our 
agency, if this can be prevented without violating other duties: 
and hence that we ought to endeavour to make compensation 
for all harm, voluntary or involuntary, of which we have been 
the physical cause. Common Sense does not seem clear on this 
point: and even if we could settle it without hesitation, there 
would still remain some difficulty, as we shall see presently, in 
drawing the line between ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ harm 1 . 

Between the principle of Reparative and that of Retributive 
Justice, there is no danger of confusion or collision, as one is 
concerned with the injured party, and the other with the 
wrongdoer. In the actual administration of Law they may 
sometimes present themselves as alternatives: but so far as 
this is the case actual Law is seen to fall short of ideal Justice, 
and therefore does not come under our consideration here. 
When however we turn again to the other branch of Retributive 
Justice, which is concerned w T ith the reward of services, we 
find another notion, which I will call Fitness, often blended 
indistinguisliably with the notion of Desert proper, and so need¬ 
ing to be carefully separated from it; and when the distinction 
has been made, we see that the two are liable to come into col¬ 
lision. I do not feel sure that the principle of ‘distribution 
according to Fitness’ is found, strictly speaking, in the analysis 
of the ordinary notion of Justice: but it certainly enters into 

1 Cf. post , p. 263. There is often a further difficulty in ascertaining the 
amount of compensation due: for this frequently involves a comparison of 
things essentially disparate, and there are some kinds of harm which it seems 
impossible to compensate. Still this does not affect the principle, that we 
ought to balance any unhappiness that we may have caused to another by 
causing him an equal amount of happiness, so far as this is in our power. 
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our common conception of the ideal or perfectly rational order 
of society, as regards the distribution both of instruments and 
functions, and (to some extent at least) of other sources of hap¬ 
piness. We certainly think it reasonable that instruments 
should be given to those who can use them best, and functions 
allotted to those who are most competent to perform them: but 
these may not be those who have rendered most services in the 
past: and yet, if the functions are interesting and delightful in 
themselves, or such as-are,normally and properly attended with 
dignity and splendour of life, fame, material comfort and free¬ 
dom from sordid cares, &c., it is natural to regard them as prizes 
to be given to those whose good deeds have deserved them most. 
And again, we think it reasonable that particular material 
means of enjoyment should fall to the lot of those who are 
susceptible of the respective kinds of pleasure; as no one 
would think of allotting pictures to a blind man, or rare wines 
to one who had no taste. Thus the notions of Desert and 
Fitness appear at least occasionally conflicting: but perhaps, 
as I have suggested, Fitness should rather be regarded as a uti¬ 
litarian principle of distribution, inevitably limiting the realiza¬ 
tion of what is abstractly just, than as a part of the interpre¬ 
tation of Justice proper: and it is with the latter that we are at 
present concerned. At any rate it is the Requital of Desert that 
constitutes the chief element of Ideal Justice, in so far as this 
is something more than mere Equality and Impartiality. Let 
us then examine more closely wherein Desert consists: and we 
will begin with Good Desert, as being of the most fundamental 
and permanent importance: for we may hope that crime and 
its punishment will decrease and gradually disappear as the 
world improves, but the right or best distribution of the means 
of wellbeing is an object that we must always be striving to 
realize. 

§ 6. And first, the question which we had to consider 
in defining Gratitude again recurs: whether, namely, we are 
to apportion the reward to the effort made, or to the results 
attained. For it may be said that the actual utility of any 
service must depend much upon favourable circumstances and 
forturfate accidents, not due to any desert of the agent: or 
again, may be due to powers and skills which were connate, 
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or have been developed by favourable conditions of life, or by 
good education, and why should we reward him for these? 
(for the latter we ought rather to reward those who have 
educated him). And certainly it is only in so far as moral 
excellences are exhibited in human achievements that they are 
commonly thought to be such as God will reward. But by 
drawing this line we do not yet get rid of the difficulty. For 
it may still be said that good actions are due entirely, or to 
a great extent, to good dispositions and habits, and that these 
are partly inherited and partly due to the care of parents and 
teachers: so that in rewarding these we are rewarding the 
results of natural and accidental advantages, and it is unreason¬ 
able to distinguish these from others, such as skill and know¬ 
ledge, and to say that it is even ideally just to reward the 
former and not the latter. Shall we say, then, that the reward 
should be proportionate to the amount of voluntary effort for 
a good end? But Necessarians will say that even this is 
ultimately the effect of causes extraneous to the man’s self. 
On the necessarian view, then, it would seem to be ideally just 
(if anything is so) that all men should enjoy equal amounts of 
happiness: for there seems to be no justice in first making 
A better, or more capable of happiness, than B, and then, 
on that account, making him happier. But why should we 
not, instead of 'all men,’ say 'all sentient beings’? for why 
should man have more happiness than any other animal? 
But thus the pursuit of ideal justice seems to conduct us 
to such a precipice of paradox that Common Sense is likely 
to abandon it.- At any rate the idea of Desert has thus 
altogether vanished. And as this is an essential element 
of the common notion of Justice, we seem to be led to the 
conclusion which I anticipated in Bk. I. c. 5: that in this one 
department of our moral consciousness the idea of Free Will 
seems indispensable in a quite exceptional manner to the 
morality of Common Sense, and we cannot without it make 
the common conception of right conduct at once rational and 
definite. However, perhaps it would be superfluous to discuss 
this further 1 . For in any case we cannot in practice separate 

1 Perhaps we may partly attribute to the difficulties above discussed, that 
the notion of Desert has sometimes dropped out of the ideal of Utopian 
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that part of a man's achievement which is due strictly to his 
free volition from that part which is due to the original gift of 
nature and to favouring circumstances. No doubt, it would 
be possible to remove, to some extent, the inequalities that 
are attributable to circumstances, by bringing the best educa¬ 
tion within the reach of all classes, so that all children might 
have an equal opportunity of being selected and trained for any 
functions for which they seemed to be fit. And this certainly 
seems to be prescribed by ideal justice, in so far as it removes 
or mitigates arbitrary inequality: and accordingly in those 
ideal reconstructions of society, in which we may expect to 
find men’s notions of abstract justice exhibited, such an insti¬ 
tution as this has generally found a place. Still, there will be 
much natural inequality which we cannot remove or even 
estimate: so that we must necessarily leave to Providence the 
realization of what we conceive as the ideal of Justice, and 
content ourselves with rewarding in proportion to the service 
actually rendered (that is, if intentionally rendered; for other¬ 
wise no one would think it deserving of reward). And we com¬ 
monly restrict the scope of Human Justice still further, by 
confining it to the requital of services in proportion to their 
utility: for, according to the Intuitional view, there is a 
difference between the usefulness of actions and their goodness 
as measured by a true moral standard: in so far, then, as actions 
are good but not useful, we commonly think that they must be 
left to God to requite—or perhaps that “ virtue is its own 
reward”—at any rate that man must only try to reward services 
in proportion to their utility. 

It remains to determine the comparative value of different 

reconstructors of society, and ‘Equality of Happiness’ has seemed to be the 
only end. Justice, it has been thought, prescribes simply that each should 
have an equal share of happiness, as far as happiness depends on the action of 
others. But there seems to be much difficulty in working this out: for (apart 
from the considerations of Fitness above mentioned) equal happiness is not 
to be attained by equal distribution of objects of desire. For some require 
more and some less to be equally happy. Hence, it seems, we must take 
differences of needs into consideration. But if mental as well as corporeal 
needs are included (as seems reasonable) we should have to give less to cheerful, 
contented, self-sacrificing people than to the selfish, discontented, and grasping, 
as the former can be made happy with less. And this is too paradoxical to 
recommend itself to Common Sense. 
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services. Here, on first reflection, Common Sense seems to 
offer us an intuitive standard of value: for we continually 
speak of the ‘fair* or ‘proper' price of any kind of services 
as something generally known, and we condemn the demand 
for more than this as extortionate or unjust. However, when 
we look closer, we find that the ‘fair' in such cases is ascer¬ 
tained by a reference to analogy and custom, and that any 
service is considered to be ‘fairly worth* what is usually given 
for services of the kind. Hence this element of the notion of 
Justice may seem, after all, to resolve itself into that discussed 
in § 2. But probably no one would now maintain in its full 
breadth this identification of the Just with the Usual price 
of services: and indeed such judgments as those just men¬ 
tioned seem often to be merely inadvertent, and to ignore 
the mode in which prices are actually determined,—at least 
in the more civilized communities: for in some states of 
society it certainly appears that the payment to be given for 
services is as completely fixed by usage as any other customary 
duty, so that it would be a clear disappointment of normal 
expectation to deviate from this usage. But in more progres¬ 
sive countries it is determined more and more by free competi¬ 
tion : and so the market value rises and falls, and is different 
at different places and times: and no properly instructed 
person can expect any fixity in it, or complain of injustice on 
account of any variation in it. 

Can we then say that ‘market value* (as determined by 
free competition) corresponds to our notion of what is ideally 
just? 

This is a question of much interest, because this is obvi¬ 
ously the mode of determining the remuneration of services 
that would be universal in a society constructed on the prin¬ 
ciple previously discussed, of securing the greatest possible 
Freedom of Action (only limited by Free Contract) to all 
members of the community. It should be observed that this, 
which we may call the Individualistic Ideal, is the type to 
which modern civilized communities have long been tending 
to approximate: and it is therefore very important to know 
whether it is one which completely satisfies the demands of 
morality: and whether Freedom, if not an absolute end or 
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First Principle of abstract Justice, is still to be sought as the 
best means to the realization of a just social order by the 
general requital of Desert. 

At first sight it seems plausible to urge that the * market 
value* represents the estimate set upon anything by man¬ 
kind generally, and therefore gives us exactly that ‘ common- 
sense* judgment respecting value which we are now trying 
to find. But on examination we perceive that the market 
price of different services does not usually depend on their 
comparative worth in any one’s estimation, but upon the ease 
or difficulty of procuring them—as the plutologists say, ‘on 
the relation between the supply of services and the demand 
for them*—and it does not seem that any one’s Desert can 
properly be lessened merely by the increased number of wil¬ 
lingness of others rendering the same services. Nor, again, 
does it seem that it can be decreased by his own willingness, 
for it is strange to reward a man less because he is zealous 
and eager in the performance of his function: yet in bargaining 
the less willing always has the advantage. Then again, one 
man’s reward may be more than another’s, not because his 
service is more valuable, but because it is rendered to those 
who can pay lavishly: thus, e.g ., those who minister to the 
pleasures of the rich are often thought to be over-paid. And 
it may be added that the majority of men seem unfit to de¬ 
cide on the value of many important services, from imperfect 
knowledge of their nature and effects: so that, as far as these 
are concerned, the true judgment will not be represented in 
the market-place. Then, again, there are highly important 
services which are not of immediate utility, as scientific dis¬ 
coveries. These may ultimately produce immense fruit, but 
perhaps not in the lifetime of the discoverer: so that as ren¬ 
dered by him they have no market value. 

But even in the case of services generally marketable, and 
where the bargain is made with perfect commercial acuteness 
on both sides, we still do not find that a * free * contract cor¬ 
responds to our common notion of a ‘fair’ contract, unless 
the contracting parties are on a tolerably equal footing. If 
I see a rich man drowning with no one near, I may bargain 
to save him at the price of all his wealth; but we should 
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not call this just, or at any rate fair and equitable 1 * And 
this is only an extreme case of what is continually going on 
in the present state of society. A is continually enabled by 
JS’s necessities to squeeze out of him a * free 9 contract in which 
he gets a most unequal share of the common gain. Nor does 
it seem that a closer approximation to the Individualistic Ideal 
is likely to reduce these inequalities of social situation. And 
any organized attempt to remove them—for example, as was 
before suggested, by a complete system of free education— 
would in the first place involve a considerable interference with 
Freedom, and would, after all, attain the desired result in a 
very imperfect manner. 

These reasons (especially the two first mentioned) have led 
some political thinkers to hold that Justice requires an entirely 
different mode of distributing payment for services from that 
at present effected by free competition: and that all labourers 
ought to be paid according to the intrinsic value of their labour 
as estimated by enlightened and competent judges. And cer¬ 
tainly this (which we may perhaps call the Socialistic Ideal) 
appears a nearer approximation to what we conceive as Divine 
Justice than the present state of society affords. But this supposes 
that we have found the rational method of determining value: 
which, however, is still to seek. Shall we say that these judges 
are to take the value of a service as proportionate to the 
amount of happiness produced by it ? Here we are, of course, 
met in the first place by all the difficulties of comparing dif¬ 
ferent kinds of happiness (and happiness of different persons) 
discussed in Book II. But supposing these can be overcome, it 
is still hard to say how we are to compare the value of different 
services that must necessarily bo combined to produce happy 
life. For example, how shall we compare the respective values 
of necessaries and luxuries ? for we may be more sensible of the 
enjoyment derived from the latter, but we could not have this 
at all without the former. And, again, when different kinds of 
labour cooperate in the same production, how are we to 

1 It is to be observed that we sometimes restrict Justice, in contrast with 
Fairness or Equity, to the observance of contracts and other definite claims: 
though we also commonly use it as inclusive of these latter terms, and in an 
ethical treatise it seems best to take it in its wider meaning. 


17_O 
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estimate their relative values ? for even if all mere unskilled 
labour may be brought to a common standard, this seems 
almost impossible in the case of different kinds of skill. For 
how shall we compare the labour of design with that of achieve¬ 
ment? or the supervision of the whole with the execution of 
details? or the labour of actually producing with that of 
educating producers ? or the service of the savant who discovers 
a new principle, with that of the inventor who applies it ? 

It seems, in short, that there are almost insuperable theo¬ 
retical 1 difficulties in the way of the construction of an ideally 
just social order, in which all services are rewarded in exact 
proportion to their intrinsic value. And, more generally, we 
seem forced to conclude that it is impossible to obtain clear 
premises for a reasoned method of determining exactly different 
amounts of Good Desert. And, perhaps, Common Sense scarcely 
holds such a method to be possible: for though it considers 
Ideal Justice to consist in rewarding Desert, it regards any 
attempt to realize this ideal in the general distribution of the 
means of happiness as Utopian. In the actual state of society 
it is only within a very limited range that any endeavour is 
made to reward Good Desert. Parents attempt this to some 
extent in dealing with their children, and the State in reward¬ 
ing remarkable public services rendered by statesmen, soldiers, 
&a: but reflection on these cases will shew how very rough and 
imperfect a standard is used in deciding the amount due. And 
ordinarily the only kind of Justice which we try to realize is 
that which consists in the fulfilment of contracts and definite 
expectations: leaving the general fairness of Distribution by 
Bargaining to take care of itself. 

§ 7. When we pass to consider the case of Criminal Justice, 
we find, in the first place, difficulties corresponding to those 
which we have already noticed, although somewhat less in de¬ 
gree. We find, to begin, a similar implication and partial con¬ 
fusion of the ideas of Law and Justice. For, as was said, by 
‘bringing a man to Justice’ we commonly mean ‘inflicting legal 
punishment’ on him: and we think it right that neither more 
nor less than the penalty inflicted by law should be executed, 

1 It is not perhaps necessary that I should here enlarge on the j practical 
obstacles in the way of any attempt to realize such an ideal system. 
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although we often condemn the legal scale of punishment as un¬ 
just. At the same time, we have no such perplexity in respect 
of changes in the law as occurs in the case of Civil Justice: for 
we do not think that a man can acquire, by custom, prescriptive 
rights to over-lenient punishment, as he is thought to do to an 
unequal distribution of liberties and privileges. If, again, we 
investigate the ideal of Criminal Justice, as intuitively deter¬ 
mined, we find the principle of Desert more thoroughly accepted 
by Common Sense than in the former case : for certainly in so 
far as punishment is not merely deterrent (as it is on the Uti¬ 
litarian view), it is commonly thought that it ought to be pro¬ 
portioned to the gravity of crime 1 . Still, when we endeavour to 
make the method of apportionment perfectly rational and precise, 
the difficulties seem at least as great as in the case of Good Desert. 
For, first, the assumption of Free Will seems necessarily to come 
in here also: since if a man’s bad deeds are entirely caused 
by nature and circumstances, it certainly appears, as Robert 
Owen urged, that he does not properly deserve to be punished 
for them: we should rather devote our efforts to altering the 
conditions under which he acts (of course the prospect of punish¬ 
ment is one of these conditions, and it will not do to remove that, 
in so far as it prevents him from doing harm: but then it is 
retained on different grounds). And we certainly think that 
offences committed by persons who have had no moral training, 
or a perverted training, are really less criminal, and deserve less 
punishment—at any rate at God’s hands: for probably men can¬ 
not take this into account, and must punish a man for any evil 
which he has intended to do, and from which nothing pre¬ 
vented him from abstaining except absence of sufficient motive. 
Still the consciousness of this seems to render the penal arrange¬ 
ments of society imperfectly satisfying to our sense of Justice. 
And we actually do punish deliberate offences more than 
impulsive, apparently as implying a more free choice of evil. 
And the presence of any very powerful motive, in itself natural 

1 Of course those who hold that the essence of Justice consists in securing 
oxtemal Freedom among the members of a community, and that punishment 
is only justified as a means ta this end, naturally think that in awarding 
punishment we ought to consider merely its efficacy as such means. But this 
can scarcely be put forward as an interpretation of the common notion of Just 
Punishment. 
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and innocent, seems to us to lessen the essential criminality 
of an act, as when a man steals food to escape starvation. 
And, still more, if the motive be even laudable, as when a man 
kills a villain whose crimes elude legal punishment, or heads a 
hopeless rebellion for the good of his country. In such cases 
we commonly think that punishment ought to be mitigated: 
though in a vague and vacillating way, as we cannot estimate 
accurately the diminution of ill desert. 

But even if we neglect the motive, and take the intention 
only into account, it is not easy to state clear principles for 
determining the gravity of crimes. If it be said that punish¬ 
ment ought to be in proportion to the ‘harm’ intended, we 
require further to know what is meant by harm. For if we 
could take it to mean 4 unhappiness * there would remain only 
such doubts and obscurities as were found to beset the Hedon¬ 
istic method (cf. Book n.). But then we should be in conflict 
with Common Sense: for in many cases the criminal, though 
he knows that he is doing wrong, does not intend to produce 
any unhappiness at all: as when a thief takes what he thinks 
will not be missed. Indeed, in such cases as those of the starving 
man, or the patriotic rebel, the intention of the criminal is clearly 
to produce happiness. Again, we do not commonly think 
that a crime is rendered less grave, by being kept perfectly 
secret: and yet a great part of the harm done by a crime is the 
4 secondary evil* (as Bentham calls it) of the alarm and inse¬ 
curity which it causes: and this part is cut off by complete 
secrecy. It may be replied that this latter difficulty is not a 
practical one; because we are not called upon to punish a 
crime until it has been discovered, and then the secondary evil 
has been caused, and is all the greater because of the previous 
secrecy. But it remains true that it was not designed for dis¬ 
covery ; and therefore that this part of the evil caused by the 
crime was not intended by the criminal. And if we say that 
the heinousness of the crime depends on the loss of happiness 
that would generally bo caused by such acts if they were al¬ 
lowed to go unpunished, and that we must suppose the criminal 
to be aware of this: we seem to be endeavouring to force a 
utilitarian theory into an intuitional form by means of a legal 
fiction. 
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We have hitherto spoken of intentional wrong-doing: but 
positive Law awards punishment also for harm that is due to 
rashness or negligence: and the justification of this involves us 
in further difficulties. Some jurists seem to regard rashness 
and negligence as positive states of mind, in which the agent 
consciously refuses the attention or reflection which he knows 
he ought to give: and no doubt this sort of wilful recklessness 
does sometimes occur and seems as properly punishable as if 
the resulting harm had been positively intended. But the 
law as actually administered does not require evidence that 
this was the agent’s state of mind (which indeed in most cases 
it would be impossible to give): but is content with proof that 
the harm might have been prevented by such care as an average 
man would have shewn under the circumstances. And most 
commonly by ‘ carelessness * we simply mean a purely negative 
psychological fact, i.e. that the agent did not perform certain 
processes of observation or reflection: it is therefore at the time 
strictly involuntary, and so scarcely seems to be justly punish¬ 
able. It may be said perhaps that though the present care¬ 
lessness is not blameworthy, the past neglect to cultivate habits 
of care is so.‘ But in many individual instances we cannot 
reasonably infer even this past neglect: and in such cases the 
utilitarian theory of punishment, which regards it as a means 
of preventing similar harmful acts in the future, seems alone 
applicable 1 . 

The results of this examination of Justice may be summed 
up as follows. The prominent element in Justice as ordinarily 
conceived is a kind of Equality: that is, Impartiality in the 
observance or enforcement of certain general rules allotting 
good or evil to individuals. But when we have clearly dis¬ 
tinguished this element, we see that the definition of the virtue 
required for practical guidance is left obviously incomplete. 
Inquiring further for the right general principles of distribution, 
we find that our common notion of Justice includes—besides 
the principle of Reparation for injury—two quite distinct and 
divergent elements. The one, which we may call Conservative 

1 Similar difficulties arise, as was before liinted (p. 253), in determining the 
limits within which Reparation is due; that is, on the view that it is only 
incumbent on us to make compensation for voluntary harm. 
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Justice, is realized (1) iu the observance of Law and Contracts 
and definite understandings, and in the enforcement of such 
penalties for the violation of these as have been properly an¬ 
nounced and generally accepted: and (2) in the fulfilment of na¬ 
tural and normal expectations. This latter obligation, however, 
is of a somewhat indefinite kind. But the other element, which 
we have called Ideal Justice, is still more difficult to define: for 
there seem to be two quite distinct conceptions of it, embodied 
respectively in what we have called the Individualistic and the 
Socialistic Ideals of a political community. The first of these 
takes the realization of Freedom as the ultimate end and 
standard of right social relations: but on examining it closer 
we find that the notion of Freedom will not give a practicable 
basis for social construction without certain arbitrary definitions 
and limitations: and even if we admit these, still a society in 
which Freedom is realized as far as is feasible does not completely 
suit our sense of Justice. Primd facie , this is more satisfied by 
the Socialistic Ideal of Distribution, founded on the principle 
of requiting Desert: but when we try to make this principle 
precise, we find ourselves again involved in grave difficulties: 
and similar perplexities beset the development of Criminal 
Justice on the same principle. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LAWS AND PROMISES. 

§ 1. In the discussion of Justice the moral obligations of 
obedience to Law and observance of Contract have been in¬ 
cluded, and have, indeed, appeared to be the most definite 
part of the complex system of duties commonly denoted by that 
term. At the same time, as we have seen, there are some laws, 
the violation of which does not interfere with the rights of 
others, and therefore has not the characteristics of an act of 
Injustice. While again, the duty of Fidelity to promises is also 
commonly conceived as independent of any injury that might 
be done to the promisee by breaking it: for (e.g.) men 
ordinarily judge that a promise to the dead, though they are 
beyond the reach of injury, ought to be kept: indeed, some 
would regard it as even more sacred than a promise made to 
the living. It is therefore incumbent on us to examine the 
propositions ‘ that Law ought to be obeyed * and ‘ that promises 
ought to be kept/ considered as independent principles. 

To begin with the former duty, which has been called the 
duty of Order. We have first to ascertain what the Law is 
which we are evidently bound to obey. It is plain that wo 
cannot here distinguish Legal from other rules by considering 
the sanctions actually attached to them, as we had occasion 
to do in a previous chapter 1 . For commands may be issued 
by rebels and usurpers which we are morally bound to resist, 
though we may have to dread judicial penalties for disobedi¬ 
ence. Shall we say then, as was proposed in Book I. c. 2, that 
Laws are those rules which ought to be enforced by a definitely 
1 Of. ante , Bk. ii. c. 5, § 2. 
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organized infliction of punishments? This seems to be the 
definition most suitable for distinguishing theoretical Juris¬ 
prudence from Ethics proper: but it fails to indicate the special 
object and scope of the moral duty which we are now exami¬ 
ning : for we certainly think that, generally speaking, positive 
laws ought to be observed, even when they are such as a 
theoretical jurist would condemn. Hence it seems that for 
our present purpose we must define Laws to be Rules of 
Conduct which we are morally bound to obey, not solely on 
account of their intrinsic rightness, but on account of the 
Rightful Authority from which they are derived 1 . Of course 
it may sometimes be not only our interest but our duty to obey 
rules imposed by persons who have usurped authority to which 
they have no right. But all would agree that this is solely in 
order to avoid the greater evils which might result to ourselves 
and others from our disobedience: and that the extent of such 
a duty must be determined by considerations of expediency. 

This rightful authority is commonly conceived to reside in 
some living men. No doubt in some societies, at some stages 
of their development, the whole or a part of the code of laws 
habitually observed, or at least recognized as binding, has been 
believed to be of divine or semi-divine institution; or perhaps 
from mere antiquity to possess a sanctity superior to that of 
any living authority; so that such laws are of right unalterable. 
But we do not find this view in the Common Sense of civilized 
Europe, upon which we are now reflecting. In our societies 
there is not thought to be any portion of law which, in virtue 
of its origin, is beyond the reach of alteration by any living 
authority. 

What kind of authority, then, does Common Sense regard 
as legitimate? 

It can hardly be said that there is any clear answer to 
be found to this question. For here the conflict between 
the Ideal and the Traditional or Customary, which has per¬ 
plexed us in seeking the definition of Justice, meets us again 
in an even more complicated form. For not only do some say 
that obedience is always due to the established authority in 

1 The distinction between Laws proper and special ordinances is not here 
important. 
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any country, while others maintain that an authority consti¬ 
tuted in a particular way is essentially legitimate, and that 
a nation has a right to claim that such an authority shall 
be established, even at the risk of civil strife and bloodshed: 
but often, too, the authority actually established is not even 
traditionally legitimate. So that wo have sometimes to distin¬ 
guish three claims to authority: (1) that of the Government 
held to be ideally or abstractly right, and such as ought to 
be established; (2) that of the Government de jure , according 
to „the constitutional traditions in any given country: and 
(3) that of the de facto Government. And, again, the attempt 
to define each of these claims, taken alone, involves us in con¬ 
siderable perplexity and disagreement, as a closer examination 
will shew. 

§ 2. It will be convenient to begin by considering the 
Ideal. Here I do not propose to consider all views as to the 
right constitution of supreme authority which speculative think¬ 
ers have put forward: but only such as have a primd facie 
claim to express the Common Sense of mankind on the subject. 
Of these the most important, and the most widely urged and ad¬ 
mitted, is the principle that the Sovereign in any community 
can only be rightfully constituted by the Consent of the Subjects. 
This, as was noticed in the preceding chapter, represents the In¬ 
dividualistic Ideal of Society in the sphere of constitutional law. 
For if no one originally owes anything to another except non¬ 
interference, he clearly can only be placed in the relation of Sub¬ 
ject to Sovereign by his own consent. And thus, in order to 
reconcile the original right of Freedom with the actual duty of 
Law-observance, the famous hypothesis of the Social Contract 
appears necessary. We must observe that on this view the 
absolute and underivative character of the obligation that we 
are now examining is abandoned: as Obedience to Law be¬ 
comes merely a special application of the duty of keeping con¬ 
tracts. We shall return to this hereafter: but first we have to 
examine the theory of the Social Contract itself with some care, 
as it is a highly versatile doctrine, and leads to very various 
results in different hands. 

In the first place, it was once put forward as a historical 
hypothesis: it was supposed that the transition from the ‘ na- 
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turaT to the 1 political* state actually took plaoe by means of a 
Contract, which (if we could only ascertain its terms) conferred 
indelible legitimacy on some particular form of social organic 
zation. This view, however, seems to be now so universally 
abandoned, that we may dispense ourselves from considering it 
further. But apart from this historical fiction, the theory of a 
Social Compact may be employed in several different ways. As 
used by some thinkers, it has a merely formal effect: merely 
giving a new point of view from which the duty of obeying the 
traditional and customary authority in any society may.be 
regarded. In this case it is thought that a man by remaining 
in a country enters into a 'tacit understanding* to obey the 
laws laid down by the authority generally recognized as lawful 
in the country. It is still a question what the conditions of the 
contract are, and under what circumstances it may be considered 
void. Some have maintained that—since the understanding is 
that the law should protect the individual’s life and liberty—if 
he is unjustly menaced with death, imprisonment, &c., at the 
hands of the authorities, the compact is annulled, and he is no 
longer morally bound to submission. Socrates, however, in a 
well-known dialogue of Plato 1 , is represented as taking the 
opposite view. The extreme indefiniteness of an ‘ implied un¬ 
derstanding* seems to render it impossible to argue con¬ 
clusively for either doctrine. 

Some, again, limit the contract in another way, holding that 
certain 'Natural Rights* are inalienable, and that a man 
cannot be bound to submit to laws which deprive him of these. 
But as to the exact definition of these inalienable rights there 
are several different opinions, leading to different views of the 
essential legitimacy of positive laws and constitutions. For of 
those who would agree that all such rights may be summed up 
in the notion of Freedom, some would mean only civil Freedom: 
i.e. that no one was bound to submit to slavery, however much 
it might be established by law. But (2) it is easy to pass from 
civil to constitutional freedom: for, as we saw in the last 
chapter, the Right to one’s own property is commonly included 
in the former notion: but all taxation is a forcible inter¬ 
ference with property: hence it has been held that a man 

1 Crito. 
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bas a natural right to refuse to pay any tax to which he has 
not actually consented personally or by his representatives, 
and that rebellion upon this ground is justifiable. But, again, 
(3) we may go further and hold that no man ought to bo 
compelled to submit to laws of any kind to which he has 
not similarly assented; and some would say that this is the 
only binding social contract, and that members of any society 
have a right to demand that they should be governed by 
no laws except those thus made, and to refuse obedience to 
other laws if this seems expedient. And thus, when we apply 
this principle to large communities, we are led to what is 
known as Representative Government as the only one whose 
authority seems on abstract principles valid. This, in fact, is 
the form which the Individualistic Ideal has usually taken in 
its application to Politics: but it seems open to some of the 
objections previously urged against the general theory of 
Freedom as an absolute End, and also to others peculiar to this 
part of the subject. For, in the first place, if the principle be 
absolute, it ought to apply to all human beings alike: but it 
would be absurd not to exclude children, and yet we cannot do 
this without drawing an arbitrary line: and many think it de¬ 
sirable to exclude women also. But, again, we must admit 
that the theory is very imperfectly realized (even as regards the 
male adults to whom its application has commonly been re¬ 
stricted) by the Representative System of Government as at 
present carried out or even commonly conceived. For a Repre¬ 
sentative assembly is chosen only by a part of the nation, and 
each law is approved only by a part of the assembly: and it 
can hardly be said that a man has assented to a law passed by 
a mere majority of an assembly against one member of which 
he has voted. In truth, it seems impossible to carry out this 
view of the social contract compatibly with the present appro¬ 
priation of the earth’s surface by communities, not only for 
their exclusive use and enjoyment, but also for exclusive legis¬ 
lation within certain territorial limits. For, on this theory, 
individuals ought to have a right of withdrawing when laws 
are passed of which they do not approve, without being forced 
to sell their land—for how can any one else have a right to 
take their land from them ? It may be said that this would be too 
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inconvenient: but if the principle will not hold for an extreme 
case, it must not be stated as absolute and independent. 
Otherwise, it seems that if constitutional Freedom is realized 
when the will of the majority prevails, constitutional and civil 
Freedom may come into irreconcileablo conflict. For, as Mill 
and others have urged, the majority of a nation may be as 
tyrannical as any despot, and may encroach to any extent on 
the freedom of action of individuals. 

But, again, the principle that the laws of any community 
ought to express the will of the majority of its members seems 
primd facie incompatible with the view so vigorously main¬ 
tained by Socrates and his most famous disciples, that law r s 
ought to be made by people who understand law-making. For 
though the majority of a representative assembly in a particular 
country at a particular time may be more fit to make laws for 
their country than any set of experts otherwise selected, we 
certainly cannot tell d priori that this will be universally the 
case. Yet surely the Socratic proposition (which is merely a 
special application of the principle noticed in the latter part of 
the preceding chapter, ‘that functions should be allotted to 
the fittest’) has as much claim to be considered a primary 
intuition as the one we have been discussing. Indeed, the 
secular controversy between Aristocracy and Democracy seems 
ultimately reducible to a conflict between those two principles: 
a conflict of which it is impossible to find a solution, so long as 
the argument remains in the d priori region. 

§ 3. However, to discuss this exhaustively would carry us 
too far beyond the range of Ethics proper: but we may perhaps 
conclude that it is impossible to elicit from Common Sense any 
clear and certain intuitions as to the principles on which an ideal 
constitution should be constructed. And there is an equal want 
of agreement as to the intrinsic lawfulness of introducing such 
a constitution in violation of the traditional and established 
order in any community. For some think that a nation has a 
natural right to the right or best form of government, and that 
it ought to be introduced by force. Others, however, hold that 
though the ideal polity may rightly be proclaimed and com¬ 
mended, and every means used to prepare the way for its in¬ 
troduction w T hich the established government in any country 
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permits; still, rebellion against this latter can never be justi¬ 
fiable. While others,—perhaps the majority,—would decide the 
question on grounds of expediency, balancing the advantages of 
improvement against the evils of disorder. 

But further, as we saw, it is not so easy to say w r hat the 
established government is. For sometimes there occurs a clear 
rupture of order in a society, and a triumph of Might over 
Right: and then a new order, springing out of and jurally 
rooted in disorder. An authority declared by law to be ille¬ 
gitimate issues ordinances and controls the administration of 
justice. The question then arises, how far obedience is due to 
such an authority. All are agreed that usurpation ought to be 
resisted; but as to the right behaviour towards an established 
government which has sprung from a successful usurpation, 
there is great difference of opinion. Some think that it should 
be regarded as legitimate, as soon as it is firmly established: 
others that it ought to be obeyed at once, but under protest, 
with the purpose of renewing the conflict on a favourable op¬ 
portunity : others think that this latter is the right attitude at 
first, but that a usurping government, when firmly established, 
loses its illegitimacy gradually, and that it becomes, after a 
while, as criminal to rebel against it as it was originally to 
establish it. And this last seems, on the whole, the view of 
Common Sense; but it seems impossible to define the point at 
which, or the period within which, the metamorphosis takes 
place 1 . 

But again, it is only in the case of an absolute govern¬ 
ment, where customary obedience is unconditionally due to one 
or more persons, that the fundamental difficulties of ascer¬ 
taining the legitimacy of authority are of the simple kind just 
discussed. In a constitutionally governed state numerous other 

1 In discussing Justioo, I did not notice this conflict of legalities: because 
(in modern times at least) it is but rarely that a chango of government is 
accompanied by violent interference with tho civil rites of the governed. Still, 
such an interference sometimes occurs : and then the determination of what I 
have called Conservative or Customary Justioe becomes very perplexing. And 
sometimes the interference is only temporary, and the old order is afterwards 
restored: in which case tho conflict of claims and expectations, arising out of 
different established orders, is theoretically insoluble: only a rough practical 
compromise can ho effected. 
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moral disagreements arise. For, in such a state, while it is of 
course held that the sovereign is morally bound to conform to 
the constitution 1 , it is still disputed whether the subjects' ob¬ 
ligation to obedience is properly conceived as conditional upon 
this conformity: and whether they have the moral right (1) to 
refuse obedience to an unconstitutional command; and (2) even 
to inflict on the sovereign the penalty of rebellion for violating 
the constitution. Again, there is often no little difficulty in 
determining what the constitutional obligations really are. I 
do not mean merely a difficulty of erudition, capable of being 
removed by a completer knowledge of historical facts and docu¬ 
ments: but a difficulty arising from uncertainty as to the 
principles on which these ought to be treated. For the various 
limitations of sovereign authority comprised in the constitution 
have often been originally concessions extorted by fear from a 
sovereign previously absolute: and it is doubted how far such 
concessions are morally binding on the sovereign from whom 
they were wrested, and still more how far they are binding on 
those who succeed. Or, vice versd, a people may have allowed 
liberties once exercised to fall into disuse: and it is doubted 
whether it retains the right of reclaiming them. And, gene¬ 
rally, when a constitutional rule has to be elicited from a com¬ 
parison of precedents, it may be disputed whether a particular 
act of either party should be regarded as a constitutive pre¬ 
cedent or as an illegitimate encroachment. And hence we find 
that in constitutional countries men's view of what their con¬ 
stitution traditionally is, has often been greatly influenced by 


1 It is perhaps hardly necessary that I should here notice the Hobbist 
doctrine, revived in a modified form by Austin, that “ the power of the sovereign 
is incapable of [legal] limitation .* 1 For no one now maintains pure Hobbism: 
and Austin is as far as possible from meaning that there cannot be an express 
or tacit understanding between Sovereign and Subjects, the violation of which 
by the former may make it morally right for the latter to rebel. In fact, as 
used by him, Hobbes* doctrine reduces itself to the rather unimportant pro¬ 
position that a sovereign wiU not be punished for unconstitutional conduct 
through the agency of his own law-courts, so long as he remains sovereign. 
I may take this opportunity of observing that Austin’s definition of Law is 
manifestly unsuited for our present purpose: since a law, in his view, is not a 
command that ought to be obeyed, but a command for the violation of which we 
may expect a particular kind of punishment. 
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their view of what it ideally ought to be: in fact, the two ques¬ 
tions have rarely been kept quite distinct. 

But even if we could ascertain clearly to what authority 
obedience is properly due, there remains the difficulty of defin¬ 
ing the limits of such obedience. For no one in modern society 
maintains it to be due without qualification: we are always 
told that any authority ought to. be disobeyed which commands 
immoral acts. But this is one of those tautological proposi¬ 
tions, so common in popular morality, which convey no real 
information: the question is, what acts there are which do 
not cease to be immoral when they have been commanded 
by a rightful authority. There seems to be no clear principle 
upon which these can be determined. It has sometimes been 
said that the Law cannot override definite duties; but the 
obligation of fidelity to contract is peculiarly definite, and yet 
we do not consider it right to fulfil a contract of which the law 
has forbidden the execution., And, in fact, we do not find any 
practical agreement on this subject. For some would say that 
the duties of the domestic relations must yield to the duty of 
law-observance, and that (<?. g.) a son ought not to aid a parent 
actively or passively in escaping the punishment of crime: 
while others would consider this rule too inhuman to be laid 
down, and others would draw the line between assistance and 
connivance. And similarly, when acts of extreme injustice 
are commanded by law: thus many have thought that laws 
could not make it right to deliver up a fugitive slave to his 
pursuers (and that without distinctly recognising any defect of 
authority in the persons from whom the law emanated). And 
others would consider that a certain degree of inexpediency in 
a law made it right to disregard it: this, however, seems 
implicitly to admit that the duty of law-observance rests upon 
a utilitarian basis. Again, some jurists hold that we are not 
strictly bound to obey laws, when they command what is not 
otherwise a duty, or forbid what is not otherwise a sin: on the 
ground that in the case of duties prescribed only by positive 
laws, the alternatives of obeying or submitting to the penalty are 
morally open to us 1 . Others, however, think this principle too 

1 Gf. Blacks tone, Introduction , § 2. “In relation to those laws which enjoin 
only positive duties, and forbid only such things as are not main in se, but mala 

S. E. IS 
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lax; and certainly no such offer of alternatives is ever expressed 
in the promulgation of laws. 

Since, then, on all these points there is found to be so much 
difference of opinion, it seems idle to maintain that there is 
any clear and precise axiom or first principle of Order, in¬ 
tuitively seen to be true by the common reason and conscience 
of mankind. There is, no doubt, a vague general instinct bid¬ 
ding us obey laws as such (even bad laws), which may be fairly 
said to rest on a universal consensus of civilized society: but 
when we try to state any explicit proposition corresponding to 
this general instinct, the consensus seems to abandon us, and 
we are drawn into endless controversies. No doubt, in some 
states of society, the common sense of the community makes 
a much more absolute identification of the Legal and the 
Rightful than that which I have tried to express: but this 
unquestioning reverence for custom impedes social progress 
and seems to us now absurd 1 . 

§ 4. We have next to treat of Good Faith, or Fidelity to 
Promises; which it is natural to consider in this place, because, 
as has been seen, the Duty of Order or Law-observance has by 
some thinkers been based upon a prior duty of fulfilling a 
contract. The Social Contract, however, as I have already 
explained, is now no longer regarded as a historical fact, but 
merely as a convenient fiction, a logical artifice, by which the 
mutual jural relations of the members of a civilized com¬ 
munity may be neatly expressed. 

Such an artifice has been extensively used in civil law. 
Whenever it is considered that, from the mere fact of a 
man taking up a certain relation to other men, certain 
claims upon him accrue to those others, it may be convenient 
to express this by supposing a tacit contract on his part to 
perform certain services. But in stating the ethical principles 

prohibita merely, without any intermixture of moral guilt, annexing a penalty 
to non-compliance, here I apprehend conscience is no further concerned, than 
by directing a submission to the penalty in case of our breach of those laws... 
the alternative is offered to every man, * either abstain from this or submit to 
such a penalty.’ ” 

1 Into the ethical difficulties peculiar to some departments of Law (com¬ 
monly so called), as (e.y.) International Law, I have not thought it worth while 
to enter. 
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of Common Sense, such a fiction would be out of place. The 
Duty of Order, as commonly recognised, seems essentially dis¬ 
tinct from the Duty of Good Faith. 

It must, however, be allowed that there has frequently been 
a close historical connexion between the two. In the first 
place, a considerable amount of Constitutional Law at least, in 
certain ages and countries, has been established or confirmed 
by compacts expressly made between different sections of the 
community: who agree that for the future government shall be 
carried on according to certain rules. The duty of observing 
these rules thus presents itself as a Duty of Fidelity to com¬ 
pact. Still more is this the case, when the question is one 
of imposing not a law, but a law-giver. Among primitive men 
the duty of observing Law is often too abstract to be felt with 
adequate force, unless it presents itself in the form of, or at 
least blended with, the duty of Fidelity to a Sovereign, who is 
the source of law. If the sovereign is definitely hereditary, he 
is conceived as having an original right to be obeyed, and the 
duty would still fall under the head of Order. But even in this 
case it may be desirable and customary to strengthen his authority 
by exacting an oath of allegiance from his subjects or a repre¬ 
sentative portion of them, or the chief men among them, or 
the officials: and this will be still more the case if he is wholly 
or partly elective. Thus the Duty of Order blends in the 
minds of men with the Duty of Good Faith, by which it is sup¬ 
ported. Still, even in such cases, it can only be by a transparent 
fiction that the mass of the citizens can be regarded as bound 
by an engagement which only a few of them have actually 
taken: and this practice of strengthening the obligation of 
Order by an actual or fictitious engagement is not very suitable 
to an advanced state of society, in which it sometimes leads to 
disagreeable complications. 

We have already noticed the difference of opinion as to the 
right classification of the duty of Keeping Promises: in that 
some moralists have placed it under the head of Justice, while 
others have classified or even identified it with Veracity. It 
seems, indeed, to resemble both from different points of view: 
superficially regarded, it certainly seems more analogous to 
Veracity, as we fulfil the obligations of Veracity and Good 

IS— 2 
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Faith alike by effecting a correspondence between words and 
facts—in the one case by making fact correspond with state¬ 
ment, and in the other by making statement correspond with 
fact. But the analogy is imperfect: for we are not bound to 
make our actions correspond with our assertions generally, but 
only with our promises. If I merely assert my intention of 
abstaining from alcohol for a year, and then after a week take 
some, I am (at worst) ridiculed as inconsistent: but if I have 
pledged myself to abstain, I am blamed as untrustworthy. 
Thus the essential element of the duty of Good Faith seems 
to be not conformity to my own statement, but to the expecta¬ 
tions that I have intentionally raised in others: and thus it 
appears to come within our definition of Conservative Justice. 

On this view, however, the question arises whether, when 
a promise has been understood in a sense not intended by the 
promiser, he is bound to satisfy expectations which he did not 
voluntarily create. Perhaps it is clear that he is so bound in 
some cases if the expectation was natural and such as most 
men would form under the circumstances: but that this is 
one of the more or less indefinite duties of Justice, and not 
properly of Good Faith, as there has not been, strictly speaking, 
any promise at all. The normal effect of language is to convey 
the speaker’s meaning to the person addressed (here the pro¬ 
miser’s to the promisee), and we always suppose this to have 
taken place when we speak of a promise. If through any 
accident this normal effect is missed, we may say that there is 
no promise, or not a perfect promise. 

The moral obligation, then, of a promise is perfectly consti¬ 
tuted when it is understood by both parties in the same sense. 
And by the term ' promise’ we include not words only, but all 
signs, and even tacit understandings not expressly signified in 
any way, if such clearly form a part of the engagement. The 
promiser is bound to perform what both he and the promisee 
understood to be undertaken. 

§ 5. Is, then, this obligation intuitively seen to be inde¬ 
pendent and certain ? 

It is often said to be so: and perhaps we may say that 
it seems so to unreflective common sense. But reflection seems 
at least to disclose a considerable number of qualifications of 
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the principle; some clear and precise, while others are more or 
less indefinite. 

In the first place, thoughtful persons would commonly admit 
that the obligation of a promise is relative to the promisee, and 
may be annulled by him. And therefore if the promisee be 
dead, or otherwise inaccessible and incapable of granting re¬ 
lease, there is constituted an exceptional case, of which the 
solution must cause some difficulty 1 * . 

Secondly, a promise to do an immoral action is held not to 
be binding, for the prior obligation not to do the act is para¬ 
mount: just as in law a contract to do what a man is not 
legally free to do, is invalid : otherwise one could evade any 
moral obligation by promising not to fulfil it, which is clearly 
absurd*. But this principle must be limited to strict duties, as 
distinct from good actions, to which the agent is not definitely 
bound. Here, however, the case of the duties arising out of the 
domestic relations may cause some difficulty: for though the 
fulfilment of these is thought to be strictly a matter of debt, we 
yet found it impossible to define their extent: and so the limits 
of their obligation, as compared with that of promises, might 
seem to be obscure 3 . Still, we may say generally that the obli¬ 
gation of a promise is held to be inferior to strict prior obliga¬ 
tions, but only to these. 

For these qualifications we may claim the general assent, at 
least of reflective persons. But there are others, the considera¬ 
tion of which is involved in more difficulty and dispute. These 
we must now proceed to examine: they will be found to depend 
partly on the conditions under which the promise is made, and 
partly on its nature and the consequences of executing it. 

§ C. In the first place, it is much disputed how far promises 

1 Vows to God constitute another exception: and it is thought by many that 
if these are binding, there must be some way in which God can be understood 
to grant release from them. But this it is beyond my province to discuss. 

9 The case seems less clear when the act has become immoral after the 
promise was made: still, hore also, the prior duty of abstaining from it would 
be universally held to prevail. 

3 For example, it might be doubted whether tho promise of aid to a friend 
ought to override the duty of giving one’s children a good education (supposing 
tha two incompatible). Still, such doubts would be due rather to the indefinite¬ 
ness of tho ruloi prescribing the domostic duties than of the rule of Good Faith. 
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obtained by 'fraud or force' are binding. As regards fraud, if 
the promise was understood to be conditional on the truth of a 
statement which is found to be false, it is of course not binding. 
But a promise may be made in consequence of such a fraudu¬ 
lent statement, and yet made quite unconditionally. Even so, 
if it were clearly understood that it would not have been made 
but for the false statement 1 , probably most persons would re¬ 
gard it as not binding. But the false statement may be only 
one consideration among others, and it may be of any degree of 
weight: and it seems doubtful whether most moral men would 
feel justified in breaking a promise, because a single fraudulent 
statement had been a part of the inducement to make it. 

Or, again, there may have been no explicit assertion, but 
only a suggestion of what is false : or no falsehood at all, stated 
or suggested, but only a suppression of truth. We ought also to 
consider the case in which the false impression has not been 
wilfully produced, but was either shared by the promisee or 
produced in some way unintentionally. Perhaps in this last 
case most would say that the bindingness of the promise is not 
affected, unless it was expressly conditional. But even on this 
point Common Sense seems doubtful; and, still more, how far 
a promise is binding if any kind of deception or concealment is 
shewn to have been used to obtain it. We may observe that 
certain kinds of concealment are even justified by the law: in a 
contract of sale, for example, the law adopts the principle of 
‘caveat emptor/ and does not refuse to enforce the contract 
because the seller concealed defects in the article sold, unless 
he expressly declared it to be free from such defects. Still, this 
does not settle the moral question : on which we do not seem 
to find any clear intuition. The same may be said of promises 
obtained by force. The law in civilized countries certainly 
refuses to enforce any contract procured in this way or by 
positive fraud : but the law nowhere undertakes to enforce 
all engagements, but only such as it thinks fit. It has been 
observed, that Utilitarianism is much more the accepted method 
in Law than in Ethics : and since the utilitarian ground of the 
obligation to fulfil promises is the advantage to society of the 

1 Wliat is hero said of a 1 statement ’ may he extended to any mode of 
producing a false impression. 
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mutual reliance which thus becomes possible among men, and 
since it is not advantageous to society that men should rely 
upon the performance of engagements procured by fraud, or by 
force exercised in defiance of law, there are strong utilitarian 
reasons for regarding such engagements as invalid. Still, it 
seems impossible to state it as a clear intuition that a forcibly 
extorted promise ought not to be kept. 

§ 7. But, secondly, even if a promise has been made quite 
freely and fairly, circumstances may alter so much before the 
time comes to fulfil it, that the effects of keeping it may be 
quite other than those which were foreseen when it was made. 
In such a case probably all would agree that the promisee 
ought to release the promiser. But if he declines to do this, it 
seems difficult to decide how far the latter is bound. Some 
would say that he is in all cases: while others would consider 
that a considerable alteration of circumstances removed the 
obligation—perhaps adding that all engagements must be un¬ 
derstood to be taken subject to a general understanding that 
they arc only binding if material circumstances remain substan¬ 
tially the same. But such a principle very much impairs the 
theoretical definiteness of the duty. 

This difficulty assumes a new aspect when we consider the 
case already noticed, of promises made to those who are now 
dead or temporarily out of the reach of communications. For 
then there is no means of obtaining release from the promise; 
while at the same time its performance may be really opposed 
to the wishes—or what would have been the wishes—of both 
parties. The difficulty is sometimes concealed by saying that it 
is our duty to carry out the ‘ intention* of the promise. For as 
so used the word Intention is, in common parlance, ambiguous: 
it may either mean the signification which the promisee attached 
to the terms employed, as distinct from any other signification 
which the common usage of words might admit: or it may 
include ulterior consequences of the performance of the pro¬ 
mise, which he had in view in exacting it. Now we do not 
commonly think that the promiser is concerned with the latter. 
He certainly has not pledged himself to aim generally at the 
end which the promisee has in view, but only so far as some 
particular means arc concerned: and if he considers these 
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means not conducive to the end, he is not thereby absolved 
from his promise, under ordinary circumstances. But in the 
case supposed, when circumstances have materially changed, 
and the promise does not admit of revision, most persons would 
say that we ought to take into consideration the ulterior wishes 
of the promisee, and carry out what we sincerely think would 
have been his intention. But the obligation thus becomes very 
vague: it is so difficult to tell from a man’s wishes under one 
set of circumstances what he would have desired under circum¬ 
stances varying from these in a complex manner: and practi¬ 
cally this view of the obligation of a promise generally leads to 
great divergence of opinion. Hence it is. not surprising that 
some hold that even in such a case the obligation ought to be 
interpreted strictly: while others go to the other extreme, and 
maintain that it ceases altogether. 

Under this head we may consider the undertaking of 
society to execute the testaments of dead persons: because, 
though there is here no express promise, there seems to be a 
sufficiently clear understanding to impose on society a duty of 
Good Faith. We have not now to discuss how far the right of 
bequest ought to be free or restricted in a well-ordered state, 
which is a political question: but whether, when a testament 
has been made on a clear understanding that the state will 
execute it, the latter can afterwards morally decline to do so, 
altogether or in part. Nor is the question raised, when the 
execution of the testament is settled and completed at once: as 
is ordinarily the case when the testator’s property is distributed 
among persons living at the time of his death: but when it is 
appropriated to certain public uses, under regulations which 
remain continually in force. There seem two distinct principles 
upon which it is sought to limit the obligation in such cases. 
First it is said (as before) that when circumstances have 
materially changed, we ought to carry out what would have 
been the intentions of the testator under the changed state of 
things, rather than the prescriptions actually laid down by him. 
But secondly, it is sometimes doubted whether any obligation 
undertaken by the community, or any section of it which has a 
permanent existence, can last for ever: and whether such obli¬ 
gation does not intrinsically decay and come to an end in 
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course of time. And so some have proposed that all such dis¬ 
positions of property should be formally declared to be in force 
for a certain term of years only: after which time the com¬ 
munity should enter into possession of the property. However, 
we do not doubt that there are some national contracts, the 
obligation of which has not this quality of becoming evanescent: 
and it is hard to see how these are to be distinguished from 
others, except on grounds of expediency. For example, we 
think ourselves bound to pay the interest on loans contracted 
by our forefathers: and most of us think that we are bound to 
observe their treaties also. And yet a nation is at least excused 
for repudiating a treaty, when it is humiliating and oppressive: 
and again, we do not think it eternally bound to observe, as a 
part of its constitutional law, any compact that may have been 
made between previously divided or temporarily dissentient 
sections of itself: even though the compact may have been ex¬ 
pressly announced as binding for ever, and though, from the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to obtain release from it. In 
short, it seems to be held that some special qualifications of the 
duty of keeping engagements are needed in the case of nations 
or other undying corporations: though we can hardly obtain 
from Common Sense any clear decision as to what these are. 

§ 8. I have laid down that a promise is binding in so far 
as it is understood on both - sides similarly. This under¬ 
standing is ordinarily attained with sufficient clearness, as far 
as the apprehension of express words or signs is concerned. 
Still, even here obscurity and misapprehension sometimes occur: 
and in the case of the tacit understandings with which promises 
are often complicated, a lack of definite agreement is not im¬ 
probable. It becomes, therefore, of practical importance to 
decide the question previously raised, What duty rests on the 
promiser of satisfying expectations which he did not intend to 
create? I called this a duty not so much of Good Faith as of 
Justice, which prescribes the fulfilment of natural and normal 
expectations. How then shall we determine what these are? 
The method by which we commonly ascertain them seems to be 
the following. We form the conception of an average or normal 
man, and consider what expectations he would form under the 
circumstances, inferring this from the beliefs and expectations 
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which men generally entertain under similar circumstances. 
We refer, therefore, to the customary use of language, and 
customaiy tacit understandings current among persons, in the 
particular relations in which promiser and promisee stand. 
Such customary interpretations and understandings are of 
course not obligatory upon persons entering into an engage¬ 
ment : but they constitute a standard which we think we may 
presume to be known to all men, and to be accepted by them, 
except in so far as it is explicitly rejected. If one of the parties 
to an engagement has deviated from this common standard 
without giving express notice, we think it right that he should 
suffer any loss that may result from the misunderstanding. In 
legal contracts the usage of words has often by judicial inter¬ 
pretation been fixed and hardened into a signification very 
different from the ordinary: still, both parties are by law sup¬ 
posed to know this and to have used words accordingly. This 
criterion then is generally applicable: but if custom is am¬ 
biguous or shifting it cannot be applied: and then the just 
claims of tho parties become a problem, the solution of which is 
very difficult, if not strictly indeterminate. 

So far we have supposed that the promiser can choose his 
own words, and that if the promisee finds them ambiguous he 
can get them modified, or (what comes to the same thing) 
explained by the promiser. But we have now to observe that 
there are some promises where this is not the case: where a 
certain unalterable form of words has to be used if the promise 
if made at all. Here the difficulties of moral interpretation 
are obviously much increased. In such oases the promise is 
commonly imposed as a condition of holding some social status, 
so that the community at large is directly interested in its ful¬ 
filment and seems to stand as promisee. It would seem there¬ 
fore that the promise ought to be interpreted in the sense in 
which its terms are understood by the community. And, no 
doubt, if their usage is quite uniform and unambiguous, this 
rule of interpretation is sufficiently obvious and simple. But 
since words are often used in different ways by different 
members of the same society, and especially with different 
degrees of strictness and laxity, it often happens that a promise 
to tho community cannot strictly be said to be understood in any 
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one sense: the question therefore arises, whether the promiser 
is bound to keep it in the sense in which it will be most com¬ 
monly interpreted, or whether he may select any of its possible 
meanings. And if the formula is one of some antiquity, it is 
further questioned, whether it ought to be interpreted in the 
sense which its words would generally bear, or in that which 
they bore when it was drawn up, or, if they were then am¬ 
biguous, in the sense winch appears to have been attached to 
them by the government that imposed the promise. On all 
these points it is difficult to elicit any clear view from Common 
Sense. And the difficulty is increased by the fact that there 
are often strong inducements to make these formal engage¬ 
ments, which cause even tolerably conscientious persons to take 
them in a strained and unnatural sense. When this has been 
done continually by many persons, a new general understanding 
grows up as to the meaning of the engagements: sometimes 
they come to be regarded as 1 mere forms/ or, if they do not 
reach this point of degradation, they are at least understood 
in a sense differing indefinitely from their original one. The 
question then arises, how far this process of gradual illegiti¬ 
mate relaxation or perversion can modify the moral obligation 
of the promise for a thoroughly conscientious person. It seems 
clear that when the process is complete, we are right in adopt¬ 
ing the new understanding as far as Good Faith is concerned, 
even if it palpably conflicts with the natural meaning of 
language: although it is always desirable in such cases that the 
form of the promise should be changed to correspond with the 
changed substance. Unfortunately, the process rarely is com¬ 
plete: there is almost always a portion of the community which 
understands the engagement in the original strict sense: very 
often the new understanding is half-esoteric, and confined to 
the minority of persons whose attention is especially drawn to 
the subject. Here, probably, most professed moralists would 
say that we are bound not to aid the process of illegitimate 
relaxation or alteration, though we may avail ourselves of its 
results when it is absolutely complete: but it seems doubtful 
whether we can give this as the decision of Common Sense. 

§ 9. It was said that a promise cannot abrogate a prior 
obligation: and, as a particular application of this rule, it would 
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be generally agreed that no promise can make it right to inflict 
harm on any one. On further consideration, however, it 
appears doubtful how far the persons between whom the 
promise passed are included in the scope of this prohibition. 
For, first, it does not seem to be commonly held that a man is 
as strictly bound not to injure himself as he is to avoid harming 
others: and so it is scarcely thought that a promise is not 
binding because it was a foolish one, and will entail an amount 
of pain or burden on the promiser out of proportion to the 
good done to the promisee. Still, if we take an extreme case, 
where the sacrifice is very disproportionate to the gain, many 
conscientious persons would think that the promise ought 
rather to be broken than kept. And, secondly, a different 
question arises when we consider the possibility of injuring the 
promisee by fulfilling the promise. For when it is said to be 
wrong to do harm to any one, we do not mean only what he 
thinks harm, but what really is so, though he may think it .a 
benefit: for it seems clearly a crime for me to give any one what 
I know to be poison, even though he may be stubbornly con¬ 
vinced that it is wholesome food. But now suppose that I have 
promised A to do something, which, before I fulfil the promise, 
I see reason to regard as likely to injure him. The circum¬ 
stances may be precisely the same, and only my view of them 
have changed. If A takes a different view and calls on me to 
fulfil the promise, is it right to obey him ? Surely no one would 
say this in an extreme case, such as that of the poison. But if 
the rule does not hold for an extreme case, where can we draw 
the line? at what point ought I to give up my judgment to A , 
unless my own conviction is weakened? Or can we say that 
I ought always to break a promise, if I believe that my keeping 
it would be injurious to the promisee ? Common Sense seems 
to give no clear answer. 

To sum up: we seem able to state it as a generally accepted 
principle that a promise, express or tacit, is binding, if made 
by an individual, if the promiser has a clear belief as to the 
sense in which it was understood by the promisee, and if he is 
still in a position to grant release from it, but unwilling to do 
so, if it was not obtained by force or fraud, if it does not conflict 
with definite prior obligations, if we do not believe that its ful- 
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filment will be harmful to the promisee, or will inflict a dispro¬ 
portionate sacrifice on the promiser, and, if circumstances have 
not materially changed since it was made. For the principle 
thus qualified we may claim a clear consensus: hut if any of 
the qualifications be omitted, the consensus seems to become 
evanescent, and our moral perceptions fall into obscurity and 
disagreement. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF DUTIES.—TRUTH. 

§1. It may easily seem that when we have discussed 
Benevolence, Justice, and the observance of Law and Contract, 
we have included in our view the whole sphere of social duty, 
and that whatever other maxims we find accepted by Common 
Sense must be subordinate to the principles which we have 
been trying to define. 

For whatever we owe definitely to our fellow-men, besides 
the observance of special contracts, and of positive Law, seems 
—at least by a slight extension of common usage—to be natu¬ 
rally included under Justice: while the more indefinite obliga¬ 
tions which we recognise seem to correspond to the goodwill 
which we think ought to exist among all members of the 
human family, together with the stronger affections appro¬ 
priate to special relations and circumstances. And hence it 
may be thought that the best way of treating the subject 
would have been to divide Duty generally into Social and 
Self-regarding, and again to subdivide the former branch into 
the heads which I have discussed one by one; afterwards adding 
such minor details of duty as have obtained special names and 
distinct recognition. And this is perhaps the proper place to 
explain why I did not adopt this course. The division of 
duties into Social and Self-regarding, though obvious, and 
acceptable enough as a rough primd facie classification, does 
not on closer examination seem exactly appropriate to the 
Intuitional Method. For these titles naturally suggest that 
the happiness or well-being, of the agent or of others, is 
always the end and final determinant of right action: where- 
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as the Intuitional doctrine is, that at least certain kinds of 
conduct are prescribed absolutely, without reference to their 
ulterior consequences. And if a more general meaning be 
given to the terms, and by Social duties we understand those 
which consist in the production of certain effects upon others, 
while in the Self-regarding we aim at producing certain effects 
upon ourselves, the division is still an unsuitable one. For 
these consequences are not clearly recognised in the enun¬ 
ciation of common rules of morality : and in many cases w r e 
produce marked effects both on ourselves and on others, and it 
is not easy to say which (in the view of Common Sense) are 
most important: and again, this principle of division would 
sometimes make it necessary to cut in two the class of duties 
prescribed under some common notion : as the same rule may 
govern both our social and our solitary conduct. Take, for 
example, Courage. It seems clear that the prominence given 
to this Virtue in historic systems of morality has been due to 
the great social importance that must always attach to it, so 
long as communities of men are continually called upon to 
fight for their existence and well-being: but still the quality of 
bravery is the same essentially, whether it be exhibited for 
selfish or social ends. 

At the same time it is no doubt true that when we examine 
with a view to definition the qualities that would be enu¬ 
merated in any list of Virtues, we find, for the most part, that 
the maxims we obtain are not absolute and independent. In 
some cases we are forced to include in our definition an express 
reference to ‘ duty* or ‘ good * supposed to be already deter¬ 
mined : in others we at any rate see that the quality denoted 
by our term is only praiseworthy in so far as it promotes indi¬ 
vidual or general welfare, and becomes blameworthy—though 
remaining in other respects the same—when it operates ad¬ 
versely to these ends. We have already noticed this result in 
one or two instances, and it will be illustrated at length in the 
following chapters. But though this is the case to a great 
extent, it is not so altogether: and the exceptions are, for our 
present purpose, of special importance, because specially charac¬ 
teristic of the method that we call Intuitionism. 

Of these exceptions the most important arc Truth and 
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Purity. One writer 1 gives these as two of the five Cardinal 
Virtues: and their rank in the modern view of morality will 
be generally allowed to be (at least) only secondary to that of 
the Virtues already discussed. In the present chapter I shall 
deal only with Truth; as it seems more convenient to con¬ 
sider the notion of Purity in close connexion with that of 
Temperance. 

There is another reason, before noticed, for considering the 
duty of Truth in this place: its affinity, namely, with the duty 
of Good Faith or Fidelity to Promises. For either rule pre¬ 
scribes a certain correspondence between words and facts: and 
hence the questions that arise when we try to make the maxims 
precise are somewhat similar in both cases. For example, just 
as the duty of Good Faith did not lie in conforming our acts 
to the admissible meaning of certain words 2 , but to the mean¬ 
ing which we knew to be put on them by the promisee: so 
the duty of Truth is not to utter words which might , according 
to common usage, produce in other minds beliefs correspond¬ 
ing to our own, but words which we believe will have this 
result on the persons whom we address. And this is usually 
a very simple matter, as the natural effect of language is to 
convey our beliefs to other men, and we commonly know quite 
well whether we are doing this or not. A certain difficulty 
arises, as in the case of promises, from the use of set forms 
imposed either by law or by custom; to which most of the 
discussion of the similar difficulty in the preceding chapter 
applies mutatis mutandis . In the case of formulae imposed by 
law, it is doubted whether we are to understand the terms in 
any sense which they commonly bear, or ex animo imponentis; 
and again, a difficulty is created by the gradual degradation or 
perversion of their meaning, which results from the strong 
inducements offered for their general acceptance : for thus they 
are continually strained and stretched until a new general 
understanding seems gradually to grow up as to the meaning 
of certain phrases: and it is continually disputed whether we 
may veraciously use the phrases in this new signification. 
A similar process continually alters the meaning of conven- 

1 Whewell. 

a The case where set forms are used being the cxceptio probans regulam . 
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tional expressions current in polite society. When a man 
declares that he ‘ has great pleasure in accepting’ a vexa¬ 
tious invitation, or is ‘the obedient servant* of one whom he 
regards as an inferior, he uses phrases which were probably 
once deceptive. If they are so no longer, Common Sense con¬ 
demns as over-scrupulous the refusal to use them where it is 
customary to do so. But Common Sense seems doubtful and 
perplexed where the process of degradation, is incomplete, and 
there are still persons who may be deceived: as by the reply 
that one is ‘not at home* to an inconvenient visitor. 

However, apart from the use of conventional phrases, the 
rule ‘to speak the truth* is not generally difficult of applica¬ 
tion in conduct. And many moralists have regarded this, from 
its simplicity and definiteness, as a quite unexceptionable in¬ 
stance of an ethical axiom. I think, however, that patient 
reflection will shew that this view is scarcely confirmed by the 
Common Sense of mankind. 

§ 2. In the first place, it does not seem clearly agreed 
whether Veracity is an absolute and independent duty, or a 
special application of some higher principle. We find ( e.g .) 
that Kant regards it as a duty owed to oneself to speak the 
truth, because ‘ a lie is an abandonment or, as it were, annihila¬ 
tion of the dignity of man.* And this seems to be the view in 
which lying is prohibited by the Code of Honour, exeept that it is 
not thought (by men of honour as such) that the dignity of man 
is impaired by any lying: but only that lying for selfish ends, 
especially under the influence of fear, is mean and base. In 
fact there seem to be circumstances under which the Code of 
Honour prescribes lying. Here, however, it may be said to be 
plainly divergent from the morality of Common Sense. Still, 
the latter does not seem to tell us clearly whether truth¬ 
speaking is absolutely a duty, needing no further justification : 
or whether it is rather a general right of each man to have 
truth spoken to him by his fellows, which right however may 
be forfeited or suspended under certain circumstances. Just as 
each man is thought to have a natural right to personal secu¬ 
rity generally, but not if he is himself attempting to injure 
others in life and property: and if we may even kill in defence 
of ourselves and others, it seems strange if we may not lie, if 
S. E. 19 
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lying will defend us better. And again, just as the orderly 
and systematic slaughter which we call war is thought per¬ 
fectly right under certain circumstances, though painful and 
revolting: so in the word-contests of the law-courts, the 
lawyer is commonly held to be justified in lying within strict 
rules and limits: for an advocate is thought to be over-scru¬ 
pulous who refuses to say what he knows to be false, if he is 
instructed to say it 1 . Nor, again, are we thought to owe truth¬ 
speaking to madmen, if it would lead them to injure others, or 
even if it would be injurious to themselves. 

And this latter instance suggests another general doubt 
as to the absoluteness of the rule: for a lie is usually harmful 
to the man deceived, whose interest it is to know the truth, 
while the deceiver seems to gain by concealing: but some¬ 
times deception seems beneficial to its object, and so claims to 
be a right and virtuous act. And though Common Sense is 
very jealous of admitting that it can be right to deceive men 
for their good, yet it seems to concede this in an extreme case: 
for example, few would hesitate to lie to an invalid, if this 
seemed the only way of concealing facts that might produce 
a dangerous shock. Nor do I perceive that any one shrinks 
from telling fictions to children, on matters upon which it is 
thought well that they should not know the truth. But if the 
lawfulness of benevolent deception in any case be admitted, I 
do not see how we can decide when and how far it is ad¬ 
missible, except by considerations of expediency; that is, by 
weighing the gain of any particular deception against the 
imperilment of mutual confidence involved in any violation of 
truth. The much-argued question of religious deception (‘pious 
fraud’) naturally suggests itself here. It seems clear, how¬ 
ever, that Common Sense now pronounces against the broad 
rule, that falsehoods may rightly be told in the interests of 
religion. But there is a subtler form in which the same prin¬ 
ciple is still maintained by moral persons. It is sometimes 
said that the most important truths of religion cannot be con- 

1 It can hardly be said that the advocate merely reports the false affirmations 
of others: since the whole force of his pleading depends upon his adopting them 
and working them np into a view of the caso which, for the timo at least, he 
appears to hold. 
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veycd into the minds of ordinary men, except by being en¬ 
closed, as it were, in a shell of fiction : so that by relating such 
fictions as if they were facts, we are really performing an act 
of substantial veracity 1 . 

Reflecting upon this argument, we see that it is not after all 
so clear wherein Veracity consists. For from the beliefs imme¬ 
diately communicated by any set of affirmations inferences are 
naturally drawn, and we may clearly foresee that they will be 
drawn. And though commonly we intend that both the beliefs 
immediately communicated and the inferences drawn from 
them should be true, and a person who always aims at this 
is praised as candid and sincere ; still we find relaxation of the 
rule prescribing this intention claimed in two different ways by 
at least respectable sections of opinion. For first, as w r as just 
now observed, it is sometimes held that if a conclusion is true 
and important, and cannot be satisfactorily communicated other¬ 
wise, we may lead the mind of the hearer to it by means 
of fictitious premises. But the exact reverse of this is perhaps 
a commoner view: viz. that it is only an absolute duty to make 
our actual affirmations true : for it is said that though the ideal 
condition of human converse involves perfect sincerity and can¬ 
dour, and we ought to rejoice in exhibiting these virtues where 
we can, still in our actual world concealment is frequently 
necessary to the well-being of society, and may be legitimately 
effected by any means short of actual falsehood. Thus it is not 
uncommonly said that in defence of a secret we may not lie 2 , 
i. e. produce directly beliefs contrary to fact: but we may “ turn 
a question aside,” i. e . produce indirectly, by natural inference 
from our answer, a negatively false belief: or “ throw the in¬ 
quirer on a wrong scent,” i.e . produce similarly a positively false 
belief. These two methods of concealment are known respec¬ 
tively as suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, and many think 
them legitimate under certain circumstances: while others say 

1 While X write this (Aug., Sept., 1873) a certain religious school is publicly 
justifying itself in the manner above indicated for solemnly affirming a belief 
in the Fourth Commandment. It is urged that we may say that God created 
the world in 6 days and rested on tho 7th, meaning that 1: C is the divinely 
ordered proportion between rest and labour. 

2 Cf. Whewell, Element at of Morality , Book n. c. 15, § 299. 
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that if deception is to be practised at all, it is mere formalism 
to object to any one mode of effecting it more than another. 

On the whole, then, reflection seems to shew that the rule 
of Veracity, as commonly accepted, cannot be elevated into a 
definite first principle: for there is no real agreement as to 
how far we are bound to impart true beliefs to others: and 
while it is contrary to Common Sense to exact absolute candour 
under all circumstances, we yet find no self-evident secondary 
principle, clearly defining when it is not to be exacted. 

§ 3. There is, however, one method of exhibiting & priori 
the absolute duty of Truth, which we must not overlook: as if 
it be valid, it would seem that the exceptions and qualifications 
above mentioned have been only admitted by Common Sense 
from inadvertence and shallowness of thought. 

It is said that if it were once generally understood that lies 
were justifiable under certain circumstances, it would imme¬ 
diately become quite useless to tell the lies, because no one 
would believe them: and that the moralist cannot lay down a 
rule which, if generally accepted, would be suicidal. To this 
there seem to be three answers. In the first place it is not ne¬ 
cessarily an evil that men’s confidence in each other s assertions 
should, under certain peculiar circumstances , be impaired or 
destroyed: it may even be the very result which we should 
most desire to produce: (e.g.) it is obviously a most effective 
protection for legitimate secrets that it should be universally 
understood and expected that those who ask questions which 
they have no right to ask will have lies told them: nor, again, 
should we be restrained from pronouncing it lawful to meet 
deceit with deceit, by the fear of impairing the security which 
rogues now derive from the veracity of honest men. Secondly, 
since the beliefs of men in general are not formed purely on 
rational grounds, it is not true that unveracity becomes alto¬ 
gether ineffective under circumstances where it is generally 
understood to be legitimate. We see this in the case of the 
law-courts. For though jurymen are perfectly aware that it is 
considered the duty of an advocate to try to persuade them of 
the innocence of any criminal he may defend, still a skilful 
pleader can often produce an impression that he is sincere: and 
it remains a question of casuistry how far this kind of hypocrisy 
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is justifiable. But, finally, it cannot be assumed as certain that 
it is never right to act upon a principle of which the universal 
application would be an undoubted evil. This assumption may 
seem to be involved in what was previously admitted as an 
ethical axiom, ‘ that what is right for me must be right for all 
similar persons under similar circumstances 1 / But reflection 
will shew that there is a special case within the range of the 
axiom in which the universal ‘ all * is necessarily particularized 
into ‘some*: i. e. where my circumstances include (1) the know¬ 
ledge that the rule is not universally accepted; and (2) the 
conviction that my act will not tend to make it so, to any ex¬ 
tent worth considering. And it can hardly be said that these 
conditions are impossible : at least so long as clear and con¬ 
sistent views of morality are only attained by a small minority 
in any society, and casuistical debates are for the most part 
confined within the same limited sphere. Hence the argument 
we are discussing certainly lacks demonstrative cogency: though 
it undoubtedly directs our attention to an important danger of 
unveracity, which constitutes a strong—but not formally con¬ 
clusive—utilitarian ground for speaking the truth. 


1 Cf. c. 1, § 3. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


OTHER SOCIAL DUTIES AND VIRTUES. 

§ 1. WljEN we proceed to inquire how far the minor social 
duties and virtues recognized by Common Sense appear on 
examination to be anything more than special applications of 
the Benevolence—general or particular—discussed in chap. 4, 
the department of duty which most prominently claims our 
attention, is that which deals with the existence, and deter¬ 
mines the legitimacy, of feelings antithetical to the benevolent. 

For it seems that malevolent feelings are as natural and 
normal to man as the benevolent: not indeed in the same sense 
normal, that is not at all times and towards all men (for man 
seems to have naturally some kindly feeling for any fellow-man, 
when there is no special cause operating to make him love or 
hate: though this is obscured and counteracted in the lower 
stages of social development by the habitual hostility between 
strange tribes and races) : but still as arising from causes that 
continually occur, and exemplifying a psychological law analo¬ 
gous to that by which the growth of benevolent feelings is 
explained. For just as we are apt to love those who are the 
cause of pleasure to us whether by voluntary benefits or other¬ 
wise : so by strict analogy we naturally dislike those who havp 
done us harm, either consciously from malevolence or mere 
selfishness, or even unconsciously, as when another man is an 
obstacle to our attainment of a much T desired end. Thus we 
naturally feel ill-will to a rival who deprives us of an object of 
competition: and so in persons in whom the desire of superir 
ority is strong, a certain dislike of any one who is more 
successful or prosperous than themselves is easily aroused : and 
however repulsive to our moral sense, seems as natural as any 
other malevolent emotion. And it is to be observed that each 
of the elements into which we can analyse malevolent affec- 
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tion finds its exact counterpart in the analysis of the bene¬ 
volent : as the former includes a dislike of the presence of its 
object and a desire to inflict pain on it, and also a capacity of 
deriving pleasure from the pain thus inflicted. 

If now we ask how far indulgence of malevolent emo¬ 
tions is right and proper, the answer of Common Sense is 
not easy to formulate. For some would say broadly that 
they ought to be repressed altogether or as far as possible. 
And no doubt we blame all envy (though sometimes to ex¬ 
clude it altogether requires a magnanimity which we praise): 
and we regard as virtues or natural excellences the good- 
humour which prevents one from feeling even pain, much 
less resentment, from trifling annoyances inflicted by others, 
the meekness which does not resent even graver injuries, the 
mildness and gentleness which refrain from retaliating them, 
the placability which accords forgiveness rapidly and easily, 
and the mercy which spares even deserved punishment. And 
yet most moralists have allowed instinctive resentment for 
wrong to be legitimate and proper: and we all think that 
punishment ought to be inflicted for offences, and also that 
there is a righteous anger and a virtuous indignation. 

As regards punishment we have already noticed the change 
that has taken place in the moral view of mankind. What 
seems now to be commonly held is this: that punishment is 
properly and intrinsically due in return for wrong-doing, but 
that the individual wronged ought not to take pleasure in 
inflicting it and ought not, generally speaking, to inflict it him¬ 
self, but to leave it to society to enforce: and if in any case he 
must himself punish, he ought to do so as the organ of society, 
or at any rate to punish the act as abstractly wrong and not 
requite it as injury done to himself. And in accordance with 
this view it is stated generally that anger must be directed 
always against wrong acts as such, and not against the 
agent: for though the anger may prompt us to punish him, it 
ought never to overcome our kindly feeling towards him. And 
certainly if this state of mind is possible, it seems the simplest 
reconciliation of the general maxim of Benevolence with the 
admitted duty of inflicting punishment. 

But some think that to retain a genuine kindly feeling 
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towards a man, while we are gratifying a strong impulse of 
aversion to his acts by inflicting pain on him, requires a subtle 
complexity of emotion too far out of the reach of ordinary men 
to be prescribed as a duty: and that we must allow as right 
and proper a temporary suspension of benevolence towards 
wrong-doers until they have been punished. And others go 
even further and say that this is required in the interests of 
society, since the mere desire to realize Justice will not practi¬ 
cally be strong enough to repress offences: and that it is as 
serious a mistake to attempt to substitute this for natural 
resentment as it would be to substitute prudence for natural 
appetite in eating and drinking, or mere dutifulness for filial 
affection. Others, again (with Butler), make a distinction be¬ 
tween Instinctive and Deliberate Resentment: saying that the 
former is legitimate in so far as it is required for the self- 
defence of individuals and the repression of mutual violence : 
but that deliberate resentment is not similarly needed, for if we 
act deliberately we can act from a better motive. 

And even the rule of external duty, in respect of the actual 
infliction of punishment, is not easy to define. For it was said 
that punishment ought generally to be left to society (acting 
through its regular machinery of law-courts, judges, magis¬ 
trates, &c.) : but there are some acute injuries to individuals 
which the law does not punish at all, or not adequately, or 
not in time: and there is no clear agreement as to our duty 
in relation to these. For the Christian code seems to prescribe 
a complete and absolute forgiveness of such offences, and many 
Christians in all periods of Christianity have endeavoured to 
carry out this rule: the majority, however, appear to under¬ 
stand these prescriptions as really relating to malevolent feeling 
and not to actual punishment for wrong. Others, again, seem 
to hold that we ought to bear without retaliation any injuries 
or insults inflicted on ourselves, but that we may rightly 
retaliate on behalf of friends or relatives who cannot defend 
themselves. Most, however, would probably say that acts of 
retaliation were permitted to private persons, -not exactly as 
punishments, but in self-defence, and for the sake of others 
whom impunity might encourage the *wrong-doer to attack. 
So that the question how far the precepts of Christianity are to 
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be practically carried out seems to be determined by consi¬ 
derations of expediency: we are to forgive except when forgive¬ 
ness is likely to be attended with harmful consequences. 

On the whole we may perhaps sum up by saying that a 
superficial view of the matter naturally leads us to condemn 
sweepingly all malevolent feelings and the acts to which they 
prompt, as contrary to the general duty of benevolence: but 
that the common sense of reflective persons recognizes the 
necessity of relaxing this rule in the interests of society: only it 
is not clear as to the limits or principles of this relaxation, 
though inclined to let it be determined by considerations of 
expediency. 

§ 2. The remaining virtues that are clearly and exclu¬ 
sively social, will be easily seen to have no independent 
maxims, but to be merely special applications of those al¬ 
ready discussed. We- need not, then, enter upon an ex¬ 
haustive examination of these :—for it is not our object to 
frame a complete glossary of ethical terms—but for illustrations 
sake it may be well to discuss one or two of them; and I will 
select for examination Liberality with its cognate notions, 
partly on account of the prominence that it has had in the 
earlier ages of thought, and partly because of a certain com¬ 
plexity in the feelings with which it is usually regarded. 
Considered as a Virtue, Liberality seems to be merely Bene¬ 
volence, as exhibited in the particular service of giving money, 
beyond the limits of strict duty. For in so far as it can be 
called a duty to be liberal, it is because in the performance of 
the more or less indefinite duties enumerated in chap. 4, we 
do not like exactness to be sought; a certain excess is need¬ 
ful if the duty is to be well done. And perhaps in the case of 
the poor this graceful excess is excluded by prudence: for 
though a poor man might make a great sacrifice in a small gift 
we should call this generous but scarcely liberal: for Liberality 
is a somewhat superficial virtue and seems to require an 
external abundance in the gift even more than a self-sacrificing 
disposition. .It seems therefore to be possible only to the rich : 
and, as I have hinted, in the admiration commonly accorded to 
it there seems to be mingled an element which is not properly 
moral. For we arc all apt to admire power, and wo recognize 
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the latent power of wealth gracefully exhibited in a certain 
degree of careless profusion when the object is to give happi¬ 
ness to others. Indeed the vulgar admire the same carelessness 
as manifested even in selfish luxury. 

The sphere of Liberality, then, lies generally in the ful¬ 
filment of the indefinite duties of Benevolence. But there is 
a certain borderground between Justice and Benevolence 
where it is especially shewn: i. e. in the full satisfaction of 
all customary expectations, even when indefinite and uncertain: 
as (e.g.) in the remuneration of services, in so far as this is 
governed by custom: and even where it is left entirely to free 
contract, and therefore naturally determined by haggling and 
bargaining (as market value generally), it is characteristic of 
a liberal man to avoid this haggling and to give somewhat 
higher remuneration than the other party might be induced 
to take, and similarly to take for his own services a some¬ 
what lower payment than he might persuade the other to 
give. And again, since laws and contracts and promises and 
especially tacit understandings are sometimes doubtful and am¬ 
biguous, a liberal man will unhesitatingly adopt the interpre¬ 
tation which is least in his own favour, and pay the most that 
he can by any reasonable person be thought to owe, and exact 
the least that can be thought to be due to himself: that is, 
if the margin be, relatively to his resources, not considerable 1 . 
And of a man who does the opposite of all this we predicate 
Meanness: this being the vice antithetical to Liberality. Here 
again there seems no place for this particular vice if the amount 
at stake be considerable: for then we think it not mean to exact 
one’s own rights to the full, and worse than mean to refuse 
another what he ought to have: in fact in such case we think 
that any indefiniteness as to rights should be practically removed 
by the decision of a judge or arbitrator. The vice of meanness 
then is, wo may say, boundpd on the side of vice by injustice: 
meanness itself is not a violation of Justice but of Benevolence: 
the mean man is blamed as choosing a little gain to himself 
rather than avoid annoying another. Here, again, an element 

1 If the amount at stake is such as to constitute a real sacrifice, the conduct 
seems to be more than liberal, and (unless blamed as extravagant) is rather 
praised as generous or highminded. 
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not strictly moral is included in the common disapprobation of 
meanness. For, as we have seen, a certain carelessness of 
money is admired as a sign of power and superiority: and the 
opposite habit is a symbol of inferiority. The mean man then 
is despised not as shewing this symbol (fQr it is not his poverty 
but his character that is despised), but because he prefers a 
little gain to the respect or favourable opinion of others. This 
preference, however, is perhaps thought to be in bad taste, 
rather than wrong: if so, our dislike of it is rather gpsthetip 
than moral. 

Meanness, however, has a. wider sphere than Liberality, 
and refers not merely to the taking or refusing of money, 
but to taking advantages generally: in this wider sense the 
opposite virtue is Generosity. 

In so far as the sphere of Generosity coincides with that of 
Liberality, the former seems partly to transcend the latter, 
partly to refer more to feelings than to outward acts, and to 
imply a completer triumph of unselfish over selfish impulses. 
In the wider sense it is strikingly exhibited in conflict and com¬ 
petition of all kinds. Here it is sometimes called Chivalry. 
Reflection shews us that the virtue is Benevolence exhibited 
under circumstances which make it peculiarly difficult and 
therefore peculiarly admirable. For Generosity or Chivalry to¬ 
wards adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing as 
much kindness and regard for their well-being as is compatible 
with the ends and conditions of conflict: one prominent form of 
this being the endeavour to realize ideal justice in these conditions, 
not merely by observing all the rules and tacit understandings 
under which the conflict is conducted, but by resigning even 
accidental advantages. This latter is not of course considered 
a strict duty: nor is there even agreement as to how far it is 
right and virtuous: for what some would praise and approve, 
others would regard as quixotic and extravagant. 

To sum up, we may say that the terms Liberality and 
Generosity, so far as they are strictly ethical, denote the virtue 
of Benevolence (perhaps including Justice to some extent) as 
exhibited in special ways and under special ponditions. And 
the examination of the other minor social virtues would evi¬ 
dently lead to similar general results: though it might not 
always be easy to agree on their exact definitions. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SELF-REGARDING VIRTUES. 

§ 1. In chap. 3 we noticed the difficulty of defining Wis¬ 
dom from the point of view adopted in the present treatise: 
because Wisdom is the faculty and habit of choosing the best 
means to the best ends, and in different methods of Ethics 
different ends are regarded as absolutely best. As (e. g) in 
Egoistic Hedonism (cf. Book III.) the end of Self-love is so re¬ 
garded : whereas according to the present method Self-interest 
(or what may appear such) must always give way to Duty. Still, 
within the limits fixed by other duties, Common Sense considers 
that Self-love is naturally authoritative over other impulses: 
and that it is a duty to soek our own happiness, except in so 
far as we are prohibited by strict rules of morality, or can pro¬ 
mote the welfare of others by sacrificing it. There are no doubt 
some Intuitive Moralists (such as Kant) who deny that this can 
properly be a duty: but their argument seems to proceed on 
the fallacious assumption that our own [greatest 1 ] happiness is 
what we always naturally seek and indeed cannot help seeking. 

There is then a Duty of seeking one’s own happiness; 
commonly known as the Duty of Prudence. 

We may observe a certain divergence in the accounts com¬ 
monly given of this notion, which is not, however, difficult to 
explain. The Duty of Prudence is, as we have said, the Duty 
of aiming at one’s own greatest happiness. But, since it is com¬ 
monly thought that most persons equally desire their own good, 
though their efforts are not equally well directed to its attain* 

1 The notion ** greatest’* is necessary to make the argument that I am 
noticing complete: but it is not expressed by Kant or others: if it were perhaps 
'the fallacy of the argument would be obvious. Cf. ante, Bk. i. c. 4. 
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ment; in conceiving Prudence as a Virtue or Excellence, at¬ 
tention is often fixed almost exclusively on its intellectual side. 
Thus regarded, Prudence may be said to be merely Wisdom 
made more definite by the acceptance of Self-interest as its sole 
ultimate end. The two views, as was said, are easily harmo¬ 
nized : for in so far as it is our duty to seek our own interest, it 
is obviously our duty to do so Wisely; calculating carefully 
the best means to its attainment, and resisting all irrational 
impulses which may tend to perturb our calculations or pre¬ 
vent us from acting on them. How these calculations may 
best be pursued, and what value is to be attached to their 
results, are questions which we need not here consider 
further, as they have already been discussed at some length 
in Book II. 

§ 2. There are, however, current notions of particular 
virtues, which would commonly be called Self-regarding: but 
yet with regard to which it is not quite clear whether they 
are merely particular applications of Prudence, or whether 
they have independent maxims. 

Of these Temperance, one of the four cardinal virtues 
anciently recognized, seems the most prominent. 

In its ordinary use, Temperance is the habit of controlling 
the principal appetites (or desires which have an immediate 
corporeal cause). The habit of moderating and controlling our 
desires generally is recognized by Common Sense as useful 
and desirable, but with less distinctness and emphasis. 

All are agreed that our appetites need control: but in order 
to establish a maxim of Temperance, we have to determine 
within what limits, on what principle, and to what end they 
ought to be controlled. Now in the case of the appetites for 
food, drink, sleep, stimulants, &c., no one doubts that bodily 
health and vigour is the end naturally subserved by their grati¬ 
fication, and that the latter ought to be checked whenever it 
tends to defeat this end (including in the notion of health the 
most perfect condition of the mental faculties, so far as this 
appears to depend upon the general state of the body). And, 
further, the indulgence of a bodily appetite is manifestly im¬ 
prudent, if it involves the loss of any greater gratification of 
whatever kind: and wrong if it interferes with the performance 
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of duties: though it is perhaps doubtful how far this latter 
indulgence would commonly be condemned as ‘ intemperance/ 

Some, however, deduce from the obvious truth, that the 
maintenance of bodily health is the chief natural end of the 
appetites, a more rigid rule of restraint, and one that goes 
beyond prudence. They say that this end ought to fix not only 
the negative but the positive limit of indulgence: that the 
pleasure derived from the gratification of appetite should never 
be sought per se (even when it does not impair health, or inter¬ 
fere with duty, or with a greater pleasure of a different kind) : 
but only in so far as such gratification is positively conducive to 
health. When we consider to what a marked divergence from 
the usual habits of the moral rich this principle would lead, we 
might be disposed to say that it is clearly at variance with 
Common Sense: but it is undeniable that it often meets with 
verbal assent. 

There is, again, a third and intermediate view which accepts 
the principle that the gratification of appetite is not to be 
sought for its own sake, but admits other ends as legitimate 
besides the mere maintenance of health. E.g . Whewell 1 says, 
“The appetites...are to be indulged as subservient to the sup¬ 
port of life, strength, and cheerfulness, and the cultivation of 
the social affections.” We see that this rule need not be prac¬ 
tically very austere, as there is scarcely any sensual pleasure 
that may not promote cheerfulness. And I think that some 
such principle is more or less consciously held by many. We 
certainly find that solitary indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table is very frequently regarded with quasi-moral aversion. 
And the banquets which are given and enjoyed by moral per¬ 
sons, are vaguely supposed to have for their end not the common 
indulgence of sensual appetites, but the promotion of conviviality 
and conversational entertainment. For it is generally believed 
that the enjoyment in common of a luxurious meal developes 
social emotions, and also stimulates the faculties of wit and 
humour and lively colloquy in general: and feasts which are 
obviously not contrived with a view to such convivial and col¬ 
loquial gratification seem to be condemned by refined persons. 
Still it would be going too far to state, as a maxim supported 
1 Elements of Morality , Bk. it. c. 10. 
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by Common Sense in respect of sensual pleasures generally, that 
they are never to be sought except they positively promote 
those of a higher kind. 

§ 3. In the last section we have spoken chiefly of the 
appetites for food and drink. It is, however, in the case of the 
appetite of sex that the regulation morally prescribed most 
clearly and definitely transcends that of mere prudence: which 
is indicated by the special notion of Purity or Chastity 1 . 

At first sight it may perhaps appear that the regulation 
of the sexual appetite prescribed by the received moral code 
merely confines its indulgence within the limits of the union 
sanctioned by law: only that here, as the natural impulse is 
peculiarly powerful and easily excited, it is especially necessary 
to prohibit any acts, internal as well as external, that tend even 
indirectly to the transgression of these limits. And this is to a 
great extent true: still on reflection it will appear, I think, that 
our common notion of purity implies a standard independent of 
law: for, first, conformity to this docs not necessarily secure 
purity: and secondly, all illegitimate sexual intercourse is not 
thought to be impure 2 , and it is only by inadvertence that the 
two notions are sometimes confounded. But it is not very clear 
what this standard is. For when we interrogate the moral con¬ 
sciousness of mankind, we seem to find two views, a stricter and 
a laxer, analogous to the two interpretations of Temperance last 
noticed. It is agreed that the sexual appetite ought never to be 
indulged for the sake of the sensual gratification merely, but as 
a means to some higher end : but some say that the propaga¬ 
tion of the species is the only legitimate, as it is obviously the 
primary natural, end: while others regard the development of 
mutual affection in a union designed to bo permanent as an 
end perfectly admissible and right. I need not point out that 
the practical difference between the two views is considerable: 
so that this question is one which it is necessary to raise and 
decide. But it may be observed than any attempt to lay down 

1 The notion of Chastity is nearly equivalent to that of Purity, only some¬ 
what more external and superficial. 

* In so far as mere illegitimacy of union is conceived to be directly and 
specially prohibited, and not merely from considerations of Prudence and 
Benevolence, it is regarded as a violation of Order rather than of Purity. 
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minute and detailed rules on this subject seems to be condemned 
by Common Sense as tending to defeat the end of purity: as 
such minuteness of moral legislation invites men in general to 
exercise their thoughts on this subject to an extent which is 
practically dangerous 1 . 

I ought to point out that the Virtue of Purity is certainly 
not merely self-regarding, and is therefore properly out of place 
in this chapter: but the convenience of discussing it along 
with Temperance has led me to take it out of its natural 
order. Some, however, would go further, and say that it ought 
to he treated as a distinctly social virtue : for the propagation 
and rearing of children is one of the most important of 
social interests: and they would maintain that Purity merely 
connotes a sentiment protective of these important functions, 
supporting the rules which we consider necessary to secure their 
proper performance. But it seems clear that, though Common 
Sense undoubtedly recognizes this tendency of the sentiment of 
Purity to maintain the best possible provision for the con¬ 
tinuance of the human race, it still does not regard that as 
the fundamental point in the definition of this rule of duty, 
and the sole criterion in deciding whether acts do or do not 
violate the rule. For there are certain kinds of conduct which 
do not, at first sight, appear incompatible with the attainment 
of this end, though further investigation may shew them to be 
so; but which we unhesitatingly condemn as contrary to purity, 
without waiting for any such investigation. 

There seem to be no similar difficulties or questions with 
respect to other desires. We recognize, no doubt, a general 
duty of self-control: but this is merely as a means to the end 
of acting rationally (whatever our interpretation of rational 
action may be): it only prescribes that we should yield to no 
impulse which prompts us to act in antagonism to ends or rules 
deliberately accepted. The view that the gratification of im¬ 
pulse is in itself objectionable seems not to be taken by Com¬ 
mon Sense in respect even of all sensual impulses. We do 

1 It was partly owing to the serious oversight of not perceiving that Turity 
itself forbids too minute a system of rules for the observance of purity that 
the medieval Casuistry fell into extreme, and on the whole undeserved, 
disrepute. 
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not (e.g) commonly condemn the most intense enjoyment of 
muscular exercise, or warmth, or bathing, which are all purely 
sensual gratifications. Indeed, the only other case, besides that 
of the appetites above discussed, in which the Common Sense 
of our age and country seems even tempted to admire the 
Stoical or ascetical attitude towards natural impulses, is that 
of the promptings of pain and danger. We shall have occasion 
to discuss this in the next chapter. 


s. E. 
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CHAPTER X. 


COURAGE, HUMILITY, &C. 


§ 1. Besides the Virtue of Purity, which we found it con¬ 
venient to discuss in the last chapter, there remain one or two 
prominent excellences of character which do not seem to be 
commonly admired and inculcated with any distinct reference 
either to individual or general happiness: and which, though in 
most .cases obviously conducive to one or other of these ends, 
sometimes seem to influence conduct in a direction at variance 
with them. 

For example. Courage is a quality which excites general 
admiration, whether it is shewn in self-defence, or in aiding 
others, or even when we do not see any benefit resulting from 
the particular exhibition of it. Again, in Christian societies, 
Humility (if believed sincere) often obtains unqualified praise, 
in spite of the loss that may evidently result from a mans 
underrating his own abilities. It will be well, therefore, to 
examine how far in either case we can elicit a clear and 
independent maxim defining the conduct commended under 
each of these notions. 

To begin with Courage. We generally denote by this term 
a disposition to face danger of any kind without shrinking. 
We sometimes also call those who bear pain unflinchingly 
courageous: but this quality of character we more commonly 
distinguish as Fortitude. Now it seems plain that if we 
seek for a definition of strict duty under the head either 
of Courage or of Fortitude, we can find none that does not 
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involve a reference to other maxims and ends. For no one 
would say that it is our duty to face danger or to bear avoid¬ 
able pain generally, but only if it meets us in the course of 
duty 1 . And even this needs further qualification. For all 
determinate duties are to be fulfilled under all circumstances: 
and therefore, of course, in spite of pain or danger. But 
as regards such indeterminate duties as those of general 
Benevolence, it would be commonly allowed that pain and 
danger are to be taken into account in practically determining 
them: e.g. one is not bound to attempt to save even the life of 
another if the risk of losing one’s own is very great: and simi¬ 
larly for smaller services. 

Therefore the maxim can only be that we are to face pain 
and danger in the performance of strict duty and for an ade¬ 
quate end of Prudence or Benevolence : the difficulty of deter¬ 
mining what ends are adequate depending (1) on the uncer¬ 
tainty of hedonistic comparison, and (2) on the difficulty which 
was before noticed of defining exactly how much is prescribed 
under the notion of Benevolence. If we might identify the 
fundamental precept of Benevolence, as recognised by Common 
Sense, with the Utilitarian principle that we ought to aim at 
promoting the greatest happiness of mankind generally; it 
would follow that wo are bound to run any risk, if the chance 
of additional benefit to be gained for any one outweighs the 
chance of loss to ourselves if we fail. But it did not seem 
clear that the common estimate of the duty of Benevolence 
could be said to amount quite to this 2 . 

When, however, we consider Courage as an Excellence 
rather than a Duty, it seems to hold a more independent 
position in our moral estimation. And this view corresponds 
more completely than the other to the common application 
of the notion: as there are many acts of courage, which are not 
altogether within the control of the Will, and therefore cannot 
be regarded as strict duties. For (1) danger is frequently sudden 
and needs to be met without deliberation, so that our manner 

1 In the ease of pain which cannot be avoided we consider that Fortitude 
will suppress outcries and lamentations: though in so far as these relieve 
the sufferer without annoying others, the duty seems doubtful. 

8 Cf. ante , c. 4, § 4. 
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of meeting it can only be, as was before said, semi-volun¬ 
tary. And (2) though naturally timid persons can perhaps 
with effort control fear as they can anger or appetite, if 
time be allowed for deliberation, and can prevent it from 
taking effect in dereliction of duty: still this result is not 
all that is required for the performance of courageous acts, as 
these need more than ordinary energy—whereas the energy of 
the timid virtuous man is liable to be exhausted in the effort 
to control his fear: e.g. in battle he can perhaps stand still 
to be killed as well as the courageous man, but not charge 
with the same impetuosity or strike with the same vigour and 
precision. 

So far then as Courage is not completely voluntary, we 
have to consider whether it is a desirable quality rather 
than whether we are strictly bound to exhibit it. And here 
there seems no doubt that we commonly find it morally 
admirable without reference to any end served by it, and 
when the dangers which call it forth might be avoided without 
any dereliction of duty. At the same time we call a man fool¬ 
hardy who runs unnecessarily into danger beyond a certain 
degree. Where then is the limit to be fixed ? On utilitarian 
principles we should endeavour to strike as exact a balance as 
possible between the amount of danger incurred in any case and 
the probable benefit of cultivating and developing by practice a 
habit so frequently necessary for the due performance of im¬ 
portant duties. This will obviously give a different result for 
different states of society and different callings and professions: 
as most people need this instinctive courage less in civilized 
societies than in semi-barbarous ones, and civilians less than 
soldiers. Perhaps the instinctive admiration of mankind for 
acts of daring does not altogether observe this limit: but we 
may say, I think, that in so far as it attempts to justify itself 
on reflection, it is commonly in some such way as this: and 
Common Sense does not seem to point to any limit depending 
on a different principle. 

§ 2. As the Virtue of Courage is prominent in Pagan 
ethics, and in the Code of Honour which may be regarded as a 
sort of survival of the pagan view of morality: so Humility 
especially belongs to the ideal set before mankind by Chris- 
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tianity. The common account, however, of this virtue is 
somewhat paradoxical. For it is generally said that Humility 
prescribes a low opinion of our own merits: but if our merits 
are comparatively high, it seems strange to direct us to have a 
low opinion of them. It may be replied, that though our merits 
may be high when compared with those of ordinary men, there 
are always some to be found superior, and we can compare our¬ 
selves with these, and in the extreme case with ideal excellence, 
of which all fall far short: and that we ought to make this kind 
of comparison and not the other kind, and contemplate our 
faults—of which we shall assuredly find a sufficiency—and not 
our merits. But surely in the most important deliberations 
which human life offers, in determining what kind of work we 
shall undertake and to what social functions we shall aspire, we 
must necessarily compare our qualifications carefully with those 
of other men, if we are to decide rightly. And it would seem 
just as irrational to underrate ourselves as to overrate: and 
though most men are more prone to the latter mistake, there 
are certainly some rather inclined to the former. 

It seems, then, that the common account of Humility is 
erroneous: and perhaps we may say that it is the result of 
imperfect reflection on the common judgments in which this 
notion is used. For it would appear, when we look closer at 
the quality commonly praised under this name (which is not 
always used eulogistically), that Humility is regulative of two 
different impulses, one entirely self-regarding and internal, 
the other relating to others and partly taking effect in social 
behaviour. The internal duty relates, strictly speaking, not to 
the opinions we form of ourselves (for here as in other opinions 
we ought to aim at nothing but Truth), but to the emotion 
of self-admiration, which springs naturally from the contempla¬ 
tion of our own merits, and as it is highly agreeable, prompts 
to such contemplation. Now this admiring self-complacency is 
condemned: but not, I think, by an intuition that claims to be 
ultimate, as it is commonly justified by the reason that such 
self-admiration, even if well-grounded, tends to check our pro¬ 
gress towards higher virtue. The mere fact of our feeling this 
admiration is thought to be evidence that we have not suf¬ 
ficiently compared ourselves with our ideal, or that our ideal is 
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not sufficiently high: and it is thought to be indispensable to 
moral progress that we should have a high ideal and should 
continually contemplate it. At the same time, we obviously 
need some care in the application of this maxim. For all admit 
that self-respect is an important auxiliary to right conduct: and 
moralists continually point to the satisfactions of a good con¬ 
science as part of the natural reward which Providence has 
attached to virtue. Yet it is difficult to distinguish the glow 
of self-approbation which attends the performance of a virtuous 
action from the complacent self-consciousness which Humility 
seems to exclude. Perhaps we may say that the feeling itself 
is natural and a legitimate pleasure, but that if prolonged 
and fostered it soon impedes moral progress : and that this part 
of the duty of Humility needs enforcing because most of us 
have a tendency to indulge this feeling overmuch. On this 
view the maxim is clearly a dependent one. The end to which 
it is subordinate is progress in Virtue generally : and Humility 
prescribes such repression of self-satisfaction as will tend to 
promote this end. As for such pride and self-satisfaction as are 
based not on our own conduct and its results, but on external 
and accidental advantages, these are condemned as involving a 
false and absurd view as to the nature of real merit. 

But we not only take pleasure in our own respect and 
admiration, but still more, generally speaking, in the respect 
and admiration of others. The desire for this, again, is held 
to be to some extent legitimate, and even a valuable aid to 
morality: but as it is a dangerously seductive impulse, and 
frequently acts in opposition to duty, it is felt to stand in 
special need of self-control. Humility, however, does not so 
much consist in controlling this desire, as in repressing the claim 
for its satisfaction which we are naturally disposed to make upon 
others. We are inclined to demand from others c tokens of 
respect/ some external symbol of their recognition of our ele¬ 
vated place in the scale of human beings; and to complain 
if our demands are not granted. Such claims and demands 
Humility bids us repress. It is thought to be our duty not to 
allow ourselves even to formulate them. We are not to exact, 
generally speaking, even the expression of reverence which 
others are strictly bound to pay. 
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And yet here, again, there is a limit, in the view of Common 
Sense, at which this Species of behaviour passes over into a 
fault: for the omission of marks of respect is sometimes an 
insult which impulses commonly regarded as legitimate and 
even virtuous (sense of Dignity, Self-respect, Proper Pride, &c.) 
prompt us to repel. But the ascertainment of this limit in¬ 
volves complex difficulties, and I think it is quite impossible to 
claim a consensus for any mode of determining it. 



CHAPTER XI. 

REVIEW OF THE MORALITY OF COMMON SENSE. 

§ 1. We have now concluded such detailed examination of 
tlie morality of Common Sense as, on the plan laid down in 
chap. 1, it seemed desirable to undertake. We have not dis¬ 
cussed all the terms of our common moral vocabulary : but 
I believe that we have omitted none that are important either 
in themselves or relatively to our present inquiry. For of those 
that remain we may fairly say, not only that they denote minor 
duties, but that they manifestly will not furnish independent 
maxims: for a slight reflection shews that the conduct desig¬ 
nated by them is either prescribed merely as a means to the 
performance of duties already discussed; or is really identical 
with the whole or part of some of these, viewed in some special 
aspect, or perhaps specialized by the addition of some peculiar 
circumstance or condition. 

Let us now pause and survey briefly the process in which 
we have been engaged, and the results which we have elicited. 

We started with admitting the point upon the proof of 
which moralists have often concentrated their efforts, the ex¬ 
istence of apparently independent moral intuitions. It seemed 
undeniable that men judge acts to be right and wrong in them¬ 
selves, without consideration of their tendency to produce the 
agent’s happiness or that of others: and indeed without taking 
their consequences into account at all, except in so far as these 
are included in the common notion of the act. We saw, how¬ 
ever, that in so far as these judgments are passed on particular 
cases, they seem to involve (at least for the more reflective part 
of mankind) a reference of the case to some general rule of 
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duty: and that in the frequent cases of doubt or conflict of 
judgments as to the rightness of any action, appeal is commonly 
made to such rules or maxims, as the ultimately valid principles 
of moral cognition. In order, therefore, to throw the Morality 
of Common Sense into a scientific form, it seemed necessary to 
obtain as exact a statement as possible of these generally recog¬ 
nised principles. I did not think that I could dispense myself 
from this task by any summary general argument, based on the 
unscientific character of common morality. There is no doubt 
that the moral opinions of ordinary men are in many points 
loose, shifting, and mutually contradictory, but it does not fol¬ 
low that we may not obtain from this fluid mass of opinion, a 
deposit of clear and precise principles commanding universal 
acceptance 1 . The question, whether we can do this or not, 
seemed to me one which should be put to the test of experi¬ 
ment : and it is partly in order to prepare materials for this 
experiment that the survey in the preceding eight chapters has 
been conducted. I have endeavoured to ascertain impartially, 
by mere reflection on our common moral discourse, what are the 
general rules or principles, according to which different kinds of 
conduct are judged to be right and reasonable in different de¬ 
partments of life. I wish it to be particularly observed, that I 
have in no case introduced my own views, in so far as I am 
conscious of their being at all peculiar to myself. My sole ob¬ 
ject has been to make explicit the implied basis of our common 
moral reasoning: to formulate and tabulate the ultimate enun¬ 
ciations of that Conscience or Moral Faculty which is thought 
to be a possession of ordinary men no less than of philosophers. 
I now wish to subject the results of this survey to a rigorous 
examination, in order to ascertain whether these general 
formula? possess the characteristics by which we distinguish 
certain truths from mere opinions. 

§ 2. The truths of science are known to us in two ways, 
by direct intuition, or by processes of inference in which the 

1 Truths may he essontially self-evident which are yet not commonly seen 
to be so: indeed the fundamental notions of science, as they exist in ordinary 
minds, are so vague that men often accept as true or probable theories of which 
the impossibility can be demonstrated d priori. Nor is this only true of ordi¬ 
nary men. Even Galileo’s first hypothesis as to the law of accelerating force 
involved a mathematical contradiction. 
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ultimate premises must, of course, be intuitively or perceptively 
known. For our present purposes we need only examine the 
characteristics of the former, intuitively known, truths. 

There seem to be four conditions, the complete fulfilment of 
which would establish a proposition in the highest degree of 
certainty attainable: while in proportion as they are approxi¬ 
mately realized by the premises of our reasoning in any depart¬ 
ment, that reasoning (if formally sound) seems to deserve the 
name of Scientific. 

I. The terms with which the principles are constructed 
must be clear and precise. The rival originators of modern 
Methodology, Descartes and Bacon, vie with each other in the 
stress that they lay on this point: and the latter’s warning 
against the “notiones male terminate ” of ordinary thought is 
peculiarly needed in ethical discussion. In fact my chief busi¬ 
ness in the preceding survey has been to free the common terms 
of Ethics, as far as possible, from objection on this score. 

II. The principles must be really self-evident. It may 
seem idle to state this; as of course an Intuitive Truth, as such, 
claims to be self-evident. But, in fact, most persons are liable 
to confound intuitions, on the one hand with mere impressions 
or impulses, which to careful observation do not present them¬ 
selves as claiming objective validity; and on the other hand, 
with mere opinions, to which the familiarity that comes from 
frequent hearing and repetition often gives an illusory air of 
self-evidence which attentive reflection disperses. In such 
cases the Cartesian test of intuitions may be of real use; if 
applied with the rigour which Descartes certainly intended, and 
not with the laxity which impairs the value of the important 
work of Reid. A rigorous demand for self-evidence in our pre¬ 
mises is a protection against the misleading internal influence 
of our own irrational impulses: while at the same time it not 
only distinguishes as inadequate the mere external support 
of authority and tradition, but also excludes the more subtle 
and latent effect of these in fashioning our minds to a facile 
and unquestioning admission of common but unwarranted as¬ 
sumptions. 

And we may observe .that the application of this test is 
especially needed in Ethics. For, on the one hand, it cannot bo 
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denied that any strong sentiment, however purely subjective, is 
apt to transform itself into the semblance of an objective intui¬ 
tion; and it requires careful contemplation to detect the 
illusion. Whatever we desire we are apt to pronounce de¬ 
sirable : and we are strongly tempted to approve of whatever 
conduct gives us keen pleasure 1 . And on the other hand, among 
the rules of conduct to which we customarily conform, there are 
many which reflection shews to be really derived from some 
external authority: so that even if their obligation be un¬ 
questionable, it cannot be intuitively ascertained. This is of 
course the case with the Positive Law of the community to 
which we belong. There is no doubt that we ought,—at least 
generally speaking,—to obey this: but what it is we cannot of 
course ascertain by any process of abstract reflection, but only 
by consulting Reports and Statutes. Here, however, the sources 
of knowledge are so definite and conspicuous, that we are in no 
danger of confounding the knowledge gained from studying 
them with the results of abstract contemplation. The case is 
somewhat different with the traditional and customary rules of 
behaviour which exist in every society, supplementing the regu¬ 
lative operation of Law proper. A great part of these are of 
course conceived to be merely applications to special circum¬ 
stances of the principles of abstract morality: so that, though 
they may actually have become known to us by tradition, they 
are still supposed capable of a rational deduction. But along 
with these we all habitually obey rules which no one would 
maintain to be intrinsically reasonable: though they have not 
been issued by any definite authority, or embodied in any 
express formulae, they yet appear to the reflective mind not 
less external than positive laws. 

We may take for illustration two systems of rules which 
we have before compared with Morality: the Law of Honour, 
and the Law of Fashion or Etiquette. I noticed that there 
is an ambiguity in the common terms f honourable’ and ‘dis¬ 
honourable’; which are no doubt sometimes used, like ethical 
terms, as implying an absolute standard. Still, when we speak 
of the Code of Honour we seem to mean rules of which the 

1 Hence the practical importance of the Formal test of Rightness, on which 
Kant insists: cf. ante % c. 1, § 3. 
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exact nature is to be finally determined by. an appeal to the 
general opinion of well-bred persons: we admit that a man is 
in a sense * dishonoured 9 when this opinion condemns him, 
even though we may think his conduct unobjectionable or even 
intrinsically admirable 1 . Similarly, when we consider from the 
point of view of reason the rules of Fashion or Etiquette, some 
may seem useful and commendable, some indifferent and 
arbitrary, some perhaps absurd and burdensome: but neverthe¬ 
less we recognise that the final authority on matters of Etiquette 
is the custom of polite society: which feels itself under no 
obligation of reducing its rules to rational principles. Yet it 
must be observed that each individual in any society commonly 
finds in himself a knowledge not obviously incomplete of the 
rules of Honour and Etiquette, and an impulse to conform to 
them without requiring any further reason for doing so. Each 
often seems to see at a glance what is honourable and polite 
just as clearly as he sees what is right: and it requires some 
consideration to discover that in the former cases custom and 
opinion are generally the final authority from which there is 
no appeal. And even in the case of rules regarded as distinctly 
moral, we can generally find an element that seems to us as 
clearly conventional as the codes just mentioned, when we 
contemplate the morality of other men, even in our own age 
and country. Hence we may reasonably suspect a similar 
element in our own moral code: and must admit the great 
importance of testing rigorously any rule which we find that 
we have a habitual impulse to obey; to see whether it really 
expresses or can be referred to a clear intuition of rightness. 

HI. The propositions accepted as self-evident must be mu¬ 
tually consistent. Here, again, it is obvious that any collision 
between two intuitions is a proof that there is error in one or 
the other, or in both. Still, we frequently find ethical writers 
treating this point very lightly. They appear to regard a con¬ 
flict of ultimate rules as a difficulty that may be ignored or put 
aside for future solution, without any slur being thrown on the 
scientific character of the conflicting formulae. Whereas such a 
collision is absolute proof that.at least one of the formulae needs 
qualification: and suggests a doubt whether the correctly quali- 
1 Cf. ante , Bk. i. c. 3, § X. 
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fied proposition will present itself with the same self-evidence 
as the simpler but inadequate one: and whether we have not 
mistaken for an ultimate and independent axiom one that is 
really derivative and subordinate. 

IV. Since it is implied in the very notion of Truth that it is 
essentially the same for all minds, any defect in the universal 
acceptance of a proposition must pro tanto impair our confidence 
in its validity. And in fact ‘ universal consent ’ has often been 
held to constitute by itself a sufficient proof of the most impor¬ 
tant beliefs: and is practically the only one upon which the 
greater part of mankind can rely. But a proposition accepted 
as true upon this ground alone is not scientifically known to the 
mind that so accepts it: scientific knowledge (strictly speaking) 
we only possess in the case of truths of which we can ourselves 
see the evidence. Still this does not impair, it rather exhibits 
and explains, the importance of the criterion of universal ac¬ 
ceptance : for the persons who have thus seen the evidence for 
themselves arc just those whose agreement constitutes the most 
(if not the only) valuable portion of the consensus of mankind in 
general. And it will be easily seen that this agreement must 
remain an indispensable negative condition of the certainty of 
our beliefs. For if I find any of my intuitions in direct 
conflict with an intuition of some other mind, there must 
be error somewhere: and if I have no more reason to suspect 
error in the other mind than in my own, reflective comparison 
between the two intuitions necessarily reduces me temporarily 
to a state of neutrality. And though the total result in my 
mind is not exactly suspense of judgment, but an alternation 
and conflict between the positive affirmation of one act of 
thought and the neutrality that is the result of another; it is 
obviously something very different from scientific certainty. 

Now if the account given of the Morality of Common Sense 
in the preceding chapters be in the main correct, it seems clear 
that, generally speaking, its principles do not fulfil the conditions 
just laid down. So long as they are left in the state of somewhat 
vague generalities, as we meet them in ordinary discourse, we 
are disposed to yield them unquestioning assent, and it may be 
fairly claimed that the assent is approximately universal. But 
as soon as we attempt to give them the definiteness which 
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science requires, we find that we cannot do this without aban¬ 
doning the universality of acceptance. We find, in some cases, 
that alternatives present themselves, between which it is 
necessary that we should decide; but between which we cannot 
pretend that Common Sense does decide, and which often seem 
equally or nearly equally plausible. In other cases the moral 
notion seems to resist all efforts to obtain from it a definite rule: 
in others it is found to comprehend elements which we have no 
means of reducing to a common standard. Even where we seem 
able to educe from Common Sense a more or less clear reply to 
the questions raised in the process of definition, the principle 
that results is qualified in so complicated a way that its self¬ 
evidence becomes dubious or vanishes altogether. And thus in 
each case what at first seemed like an intuition turns out to be 
either the mere expression of a vague impulse, needing regu¬ 
lation and limitation which it cannot itself supply, but which 
must be drawn from some other source: or a current opinion, 
the reasonableness of which has still to be shewn by a reference 
to some other principle. 

In order that this result may be adequately exhibited, I 
must ask the reader to travel with me again through the series 
of principles elicited from Common Sense in the previous chap¬ 
ters, and to examine them from a different point of view. 
Before, we were trying to ascertain impartially what the deliver¬ 
ances of Common Sense actually are : we have now to ask how 
far these enunciations can claim to be classed as Intuitive 
Truths. 

The reader should observe that throughout this examination 
a double appeal is made; on the one hand to his individual 
moral consciousness, and, on the other hand, to the Common 
Sense of mankind, as expressed generally by the body of persons 
on whose moral judgment he is prepared to rely. I ask him 
(1) whether he can state a clear, certain, self-evident first 
principle, according to which he is prepared to judge conduct 
under each head : and (2) if so, whether this principle is really 
that commonly applied in practice, by those whom he takes to 
represent Common Sense 1 . 

1 It has been fairly urged that I leave the determination of Common Sense 
very loose and indefinite: and if I were endeavouring to bring out a more positive 
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§ 3. If we begin by considering the duty of acting wisely, 
discussed in ch. 3, we may seem perhaps to have before us an 
axiom of undoubted self-evidence. For acting wisely appeared 
to mean taking the right means to the best ends; i.e. taking 
the means which Reason indicates to the ends which Reason 
prescribes. And it is evident that it must be right to act 
reasonably. Equally undeniable is the immediate inference 
from, or negaitve aspect of, this principle; that it is wrong to 
act irrationally. This, taken in connexion with the empirical 
fact of impulses in our minds conflicting with Reason, gives—as 
another self-evident principle—the maxim of Temperance or 
Self-control in its widest interpretation; i.e . ‘That Reason 
should never give way to Appetite or Passion 1 / And these 
principles have sometimes been enounced with no little so¬ 
lemnity as answering the fundamental question of Ethics and 
supplying the basis or summary of a doctrine of Practice. 

But this statement of principles turns out to be one of those 
stages, so provokingly frequent in the course of ethical reflection, 
which, as far as practical guidance is concerned, are really brief 
circuits, leading us back to the point from which we started. 
Or rather, to prevent misapprehension, it should be observed 
that the maxims just given may be understood in two senses: 
in one sense they are certainly self-evident, because they are 
really identical propositions, slightly veiled: in another sense 
they include more or less distinctly a direction to an important 
practical duty, but as so understood they lose their self-evidence. 
For if the rules of Wisdom and Self-control mean (1) that we 
ought always to do what we see to be reasonable, and (2) that 
we are not to yield to any impulse urging us in an opposite 

result from this examination, I ought certainly to have discussed further how 
we are to ascertain the * experts ’ on whose * consensus' we are to rely, in this 
or any other subject. But my scientific conclusions are to so great an extent 
negative, I thought it hardly necessary to enter upon this discussion. I have 
been careful not to exaggerate the doubtfulness and inconsistency of Common 
Sense: should it turn out to be more doubtful and inconsistent than I have 
represented it, my argument will only be strengthened. 

1 In o. 9, Temperance was regarded as subordinate to, or a special application 
of, Prudence or Self-love moralised: because this seemed to be on the whole the 
view of Common Sense, which in the preceding chapters I have been endeavour¬ 
ing to follow as closely as possible, both in stating the principles educed, and in 
the order of their exposition. 
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direction ; they simply affirm that it is our duty (1) generally, 
and (2) under special temptations, to do what we see to be our 
duty: and do not even tend-to remove our perplexities as to the 
method and principles by which duty is to be determined. 

But if they are further understood (as they sometimes are 
understood) to prescribe the cultivation of a habit of acting 
rationally; that is, of referring each act to definitely conceived 
principles and ends, instead of allowing it to be determined by 
instinctive impulses; then I cannot see that the affirmation of 
this as an universal and absolute rule of duty is self-evidently 
true. For when Reason is considered not in the present as 
actually commanding, but as an End of which a fuller realiza¬ 
tion has to be sought in the future; the point of view from 
which its sovereignty has to be judged is entirely changed. The 
question is no longer whether the dictates of Reason ought 
always to be obeyed, but whether the dictation of Reason is 
always a Good ; whether any degree of predominance of Reason 
over Impulse must necessarily tend to the perfection of the 
conscious self of which both are elements. And it is surely not 
self-evident that this predominance cannot be carried too far; 
and that Reason is not rather self-limiting, in the knowledge 
that rational ends are sometimes better attained by those 
who do not directly aim at them. We have seen 1 that 
Hedonists frequently recognize the necessity of such a limit¬ 
ation in the conscious pursuit of that Happiness which they 
regard as the ultimate end of rational action. And the 
contrary view, though it is one that orthodox moralists 
have always had a certain tendency to adopt, is certainly 
not supported by Common Sense : which is inclined to hold 
that in many matters instinct is a better spring of action 
than reason 8 . For example, it is commonly said that a 
healthy appetite is a better guide to diet than a doctor’s 
prescription: and, again, that marriage is better undertaken 
as a consequence of falling in love than in execution of a 
tranquil and deliberate design: and again w*e saw (ch. 4) that 
there is a certain excellence in services springing from spon¬ 
taneous affection which does not attach to similar acts done 

1 Cf. ante , c. 1, § 2 : and Bk. n. c. 3, § 5. 

* Cf. ante, Bk. n. c. fi, § 2. 
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from pure sense of duty. And more generally, it may be at 
least plausibly maintained of many acts requiring promptitude 
and vigour that they will be more energetic and effective, and 
of many requiring tact and delicacy that they will be more 
graceful and pleasant to others, if they are done from other 
motives than the conscious impulse to do what is reasonable and 
right. It is not necessary here to decide how far this view is 
true: it suffices to say that we do not know intuitively that it is 
not true to some extent: that there may not be—to use Plato’s 
analogy— over-government in the individual soul no less than 
in the state. The residuum, then, of clear intuition which we 
have so far obtained, is the tautological proposition that it is 
our duty to do our duty. 

§ 4. Let us pass now to what I have called the duties of 
the Affections, the rules that prescribe either love itself in some 
degree, or the services that naturally spring from it in those 
relations where it is expected and desired. Here, in the first 
place, the question how far we are bound to render these services 
when we do not feel the affection, is answered differently in 
many cases by different persons, and no determination of 
the limit seems self-evident. And similarly if we ask whe¬ 
ther affection itself is a duty : for on the one hand it is at 
least only partially within the control of the will, and in so far 
as it can be produced by voluntary effort, there is thought to be 
something unsatisfactory and unattractive in the result: and on 
the other hand, in certain relations it seems to be commonly re¬ 
garded as a duty. On those points the doctrine of Common Sense 
is rather a rough compromise between conflicting lines of thought 
than capable of being evolved into a clear and universally accept¬ 
ed axiom. And if we confine ourselves to the special relations 
where Common Sense admits no doubt as to the duty of at least 
rendering the services to which affection naturally prompts, still 
the formulae that express those duties are, in the first place, not 
sufficiently precise and definite: and secondly, they do not, 
when rigorously examined, appear to have the character of pri¬ 
mary and independent intuitions. Let us take, for example, 
the duty of parents to children. We have no doubt about this 
duty as a part of the present order of society, by which the due 
growth and training of the rising generation is distributed 
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among the adults. But when we reflect on this arrangement 
itself, we cannot say intuitively that it is the best possible. It 
may be plausibly maintained that children would be better 
trained, physically and mentally, if they were brought up under 
the supervision of physicians and philosophers, in large institu¬ 
tions maintained out of the general taxes. We cannot decide 
d priori which of these alternatives is preferable: we have to 
refer to psychological and sociological generalizations, obtained 
by empirical study of human nature in actual societies. If, how¬ 
ever, we consider the duty of parents by itself, out of connexion 
with this social order, is it self-evident that we owe more to our 
own children than to others who will manifestly starve if we 
neglect them? To get the question clear, suppose that I am 
thrown with my family upon a desert island, where I find an 
abandoned orphan. Is it evident that I am less bound to pro¬ 
vide this child, as far as lies in my power, with the means of 
subsistence, than I am to provide for my own children ? No 
doubt I have a stronger natural prompting to take care of the 
latter: but that in itself is quite distinct from a prior duty. 
And the argument that I owe more to my own children 
because I have brought them into being, seems doubtful and 
dangerous: for it might equally be urged that just on this 
ground I have a right to diminish their happiness, provided 
I do not turn it into a negative quantity: since, as without me 
they would not have existed at all, they can, as my children, 
have no claim upon me for more than an existence on the 
whole above zero in respect of happiness. 1 might even go 
further and assert a right (so far as this special claim of theirs 
is concerned) to extinguish them painlessly at any point of 
their existence, if only their life up to that point has been on 
the whole worth having: for how can persons who would 
have had no life at all but for me fairly complain that they 
are not allowed more than a certain quantity 1 ? I do not 
mean to assert that these doctrines are even implicitly held by 
Common Sense: but merely to shew that here, as elsew r here, 

1 It may be noticed that a view very similar to this has often been main¬ 
tained in considering what God is in justice bound to do for human beings 
in consequence of the quasi-parental relation in which he stands to 
them. 
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the pursuit of an irrefragable intuition may lead us unaware 
into a nest of paradoxes. 

It seems, then, that we cannot, after all, say that the special 
duty of parents to children, considered by itself, possesses clear 
self-evidence: and it was easy to shew (cf. ch. 4) that as recog¬ 
nized by Common Sense its limits are indeterminate. 

The rule prescribing the duty of children to parents need 
not detain us : for to Common Sense it certainly seems doubtful 
whether this is not merely a particular case of gratitude: and 
we certainly have no clear intuition of what is due to parents 
who do not deserve gratitude. Again, the moral relation of 
husband and wife seems to depend chiefly upon contract and 
definite understanding. Still, it is usually thought that Mo¬ 
rality prescribes certain conditions for all connubial contracts: 
and in our own age and country it is held that they should be 
(1) monogamic and (2) permanent. But neither of these opi¬ 
nions appears to be a primary intuition. As to the latter, all 
would no doubt agree that fidelity is admirable in all affections, 
and especially in so close and intimate a relation as the con¬ 
jugal : but we cannot tell & priori how far it is possible to pre¬ 
vent decay of love in all cases: and we surely do not discern 
intuitively that the conjugal relation ought to be maintained 
when love has ceased: nor that if the parties have separated 
by mutual consent they ought to be prohibited from forming 
fresh unions. In so far as we are convinced of the rightness 
of this regulation, it is always, I think, from a consideration of 
the pernicious consequences that would ensue if it were relaxed. 
Again, though monogamy is the most obvious and natural ar¬ 
rangement, it surely is not self-evident that all but monogamic 
unions ought to be prohibited. Indeed I do not find that any 
one maintains this : but rather that the moral necessity of pro¬ 
hibiting polygamy is put forward as an immediate inference 
from the equality of the numbers of the two sexes. This argu¬ 
ment, however, seems to require the assumption that all men 
and women ought to marry : but this scarcely any one will 
expressly affirm: and actually considerable numbers remain 
unmarried, and there is no reason to believe that in countries 
where polygamy is allowed, paucity of supply lias ever made it 
practically difficult for any one to find a mate. 


21—2 
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We shall have to consider presently, under another head, 
the basis of the moral rules that govern the relations between 
the sexes. Meanwhile it is not irrelevant to notice the remark¬ 
able divergence of suggestions for the better regulation of 
marriage, to which reflective minds seem to be led when they 
are once set loose from the trammels of tradition and custom : 
as exhibited in the speculations of philosophers in all ages— 
especially of those (as e.g . Plato) to whom we cannot at¬ 
tribute any sensual or licentious bias. 

And as for such conjugal duties as are not prescribed by 
Law, probably no one at the present day would maintain that 
there is any such general agreement as to what these are, 
as would support the theory that they may be known a 
priori. 

’If, then, in these domestic relations, where the duties of 
affection are commonly recognised as so imperative and im¬ 
portant, we can find no really independent and self-evident 
principles for determining them : I need not perhaps spend 
time in shewing that the same is the case in respect of the less 
intimate ties (of kindred, neighbourhood, &c.) that bind us to 
other human beings. Indeed, this was made sufficiently mani¬ 
fest in our previous discussion of those other duties. 

No doubt there are certain obligations towards human 
beings generally which have an axiomatic appearance: as, for 
example, the negative duty of abstaining from causing pain 
to others, except by way of deserved punishment (whether this 
is to be placed under the head of Justice or Benevolence): to 
which we may add the immediate corollary that we ought to 
make reparation for any pain which we may have caused. 
Still, when we try to define the limit of these duties, we see 
that it cannot be done in the abstract with any precision, in 
such a manner as to command general assent. There is cer¬ 
tainly little doubt that we ought not to cause pain to any one 
except as a means of obtaining some happiness for the sufferer 
or for some one else : though perhaps those who consider Free¬ 
dom as an absolute end ought scarcely to accept even this 
statement without qualification. But what we want practically 
to know is, how far we may legitimately cause pain to other 
men (or other sentient beings) in order to obtain happiness for 
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ourselves or third persons; or even to confer a greater good on 
the sufferer himself, if the pain be inflicted against his will. 
And for deciding this point we do not seem able to obtain any 
clear and generally accepted principle, unless the Utilitarian 
formula be admitted as such. Again, as regards Reparation, 
there is, as we have seen, a fundamental doubt how far this is 
due for harm that has been involuntarily caused. 

Similarly, all admit the general duty of rendering services 
to our fellow-men and especially to those who are in special 
need, and that we are bound to make sacrifices for them, when 
the benefit that we thereby confer very decidedly outweighs the 
loss to ourselves; but when we ask how far we are bound to 
give up our own happiness in order to promote that of our 
fellows, Common Sense if it does not distinctly accept the Utili¬ 
tarian principle, certainly does not definitely affirm any other. 

And even the common principle of Gratitude, though its 
stringency is perhaps more immediately and universally felt 
than that of any other moral rule, seems yet essentially uncer¬ 
tain : owing to the unsolved question whether the requital of a 
benefit ought to be proportionate to what it cost the benefactor, 
or to what it is worth to the recipient. 

§ 5. When we pass to consider that element of Justice 
under which, as it seemed, the duty of Gratitude might be sub¬ 
sumed, the same difficulty recurs in a more complicated form. 
For here, too, we have to ask whether the Requital of Desert 
ought to be proportioned to the benefit rendered, or to the 
effort made to render it. On the one hand when we scrutinize 
closely the notion of personal merit, it appears, strictly taken, 
to imply the metaphysical doctrine of Free Will: since every 
excellence in any ones actions or productions seems referable 
ultimately to causes other than himself, except the origiual 
energy of the soul put forth in the effort to realize freely chosen 
Good or Right: and it does not seem strictly just that a man 
should be rewarded for the qualities which be has by transmission 
or education, any more than for the wealth or power which may 
come to him by inheritance. On the other hand it is obviously 
paradoxical in estimating Desert to omit the moral excellences 
due to transmission and education : or even intellectual excel¬ 
lences, since good intention without foresight is commonly held 
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to constitute a very imperfect merit. Even if we cut through 
this speculative difficulty by leaving the ultimate reward of real 
Desert to Divine Justice; we still seem unable to find any clear 
principles for framing a scale of merit. And much the same 
may be said, mutatis mutandis , of the scale of Demerit which 
Criminal Justice seems to require. 

And even if these difficulties were overcome, we should still 
be only at the commencement of the perplexities in which the 
determination of Justice is involved. For the examination of 
the contents of this notion, which we conducted in ch. 5, fur¬ 
nished us not with a single definite principle, but with a whole 
swarm of principles, which are unfortunately liable to come into 
conflict with each other; and of which even those, that, when 
singly contemplated, have the air of being self-evident truths, 
do not certainly carry with them any intuitively ascertainable 
definition of their mutual boundaries and relations. Thus, for 
example, in constructing an ideally perfect distribution of the 
means of happiness, it seems necessary to take into account the 
notion (as I called it) of Fitness, which, though often confounded 
with Desert, seems essentially distinct from it. For the social 
‘distribuend’ includes not merely the means of obtaining plea¬ 
surable passive feelings, but also functions and instruments, 
which are important sources of happiness, but which it is ob¬ 
viously reasonable to give to those who can perform and use 
them. And even as regards the material means of comfort and 
luxury—wealth, in short—we do not find that the same amount 
produces the same result of happiness in every case: and it 
seems reasonable that the means of refined and varied pleasure 
should be allotted to those who have the corresponding capa¬ 
cities for enjoyment 1 . And yet these may not be the most 
deserving, so that this principle may clearly conflict with that 
of requiting Desert. 

And either principle, as we saw, is liable to come into col¬ 
lision with the widely-accepted doctrine that the proper ulti¬ 
mate end of Law is to secure the greatest possible Freedom of 

1 For example, many hold that wealth is, roughly speaking, rightly distri¬ 
buted when cultivated persons have abundance and the uncultivated a bare 
subsistence, since the former are far more capable of deriving happiness from 
wealth than the latter. 
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action to all members of the community: and that .all that 
any individual, strictly speaking, owes to any other is non-inter¬ 
ference, except so far as he has further bound himself by free 
contract. But further, when we come to examine this principle 
in its turn, we find that, in order to be at all capable of afford¬ 
ing a practical basis for social construction, it needs limitations 
and qualifications which make it look less like an independent 
principle than a medium axioma ofTJtilitarianism: and that it 
cannot without a palpable strain be made to cover the most 
important rights which positive law secures. For example, the 
justification of permanent appropriation is surely rather that 
it supplies the only adequate motive for labour than that it, 
strictly speaking, realizes Freedom : nor can the questions that 
arise in determining the limits of the right of property—such 
as whether it includes the right of bequest—be settled by 
any deductions from this supposed fundamental principle. Nor, 
again, can even the enforcement of contracts be fairly said to 
be a realization of Freedom : for a man seems, strictly speaking, 
freer when no one of his volitions is allowed to control any 
other. And if we disregard this as a paradoxical subtlety, we 
are met on the opposite side by the perplexity that if abstract 
Freedom is consistent with any engagement of future services, 
it must on the same grounds be consistent with such as are 
perpetual and unqualified, and so even with actual slavery. 
And this question becomes especially important when we con¬ 
sider that the duty of obeying positive laws has by many been 
reconciled with the abstract right of Freedom, by supposing 
a ‘tacit compact* or understanding between each individual 
and the rest of his community. This Compact, however, seems 
on examination too clearly fictitious to be put forward as a 
basis of moral duty : as is further evident from the indefinitely 
various qualifications and reservations with which the ‘under¬ 
standing* has by different thinkers been supposed to be ‘under¬ 
stood.* Hence many who maintain the ‘Birthright of Free¬ 
dom* consider that the only abstractly justifiable social order is 
one in which no laws are imposed without the express consent 
of those who are to obey them. But we fo\md it impossible 
really to construct society upon this basis: and such Repre¬ 
sentative Governments as have actually been established only 
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appear to realize this idea by means of rather sweeping limita¬ 
tions and rather transparent fictions. It was manifest, too, that 
the maximum of what I have called Constitutional Freedom, 
i. e. the most perfect conformity between the action of a govern¬ 
ment and the wishes of the majority of its subjects, need by no 
means result in the maximum of Civil Freedom being esta¬ 
blished in the society so governed. 

But even if we could delineate to our satisfaction an ideal 
social order, including an ideal form of government, we 
have still to reconcile the duty of realizing this with the con¬ 
formity due to the actual order of society. For we have a strong 
conviction that positive laws ought, generally speaking, to be 
obeyed: and, again, our notion of Justice seemed to include a 
general duty of satisfying the expectations generated by custom 
and precedent. Yet if the actual order of society deviates very 
much from what we think ought to exist, the duty of conform¬ 
ing to it seems to become obscure and doubtful. And apart 
from this we cannot say that Common Sense regards it as an 
axiom that Laws ought to be obeyed. Indeed, all are agreed 
that they ought to be disobeyed when they command what 
is wrong: though we do not seem able to elicit any clear view 
as to what remains wrong after it has been commanded by the 
sovereign. And, again, the positive laws that ought to be 
obeyed as such, must be the commands issued by a (morally) 
rightful authority: and though these will generally coincide 
with the commands legally enforced, we cannot say that this is 
always the case: for the courts may be temporarily subservient 
to a usurper; or, again, the sovereign hitherto habitually obeyed 
may be one against whom it has become right to rebel (since it 
is generally admitted that this is sometimes right). We require, 
then, principles for determining when usurpation becomes legi¬ 
timate and when rebellion is justifiable: and we do not seem 
able to elicit these from Common Sense—except so far as it 
may be fairly said that on this whole subject Common Sense 
inclines more to the Utilitarian method than it does in matters 
of private morality. 

Still less can we state the general duty of satisfying ' natural 
expectations’— i. e. such expectations as an average man would 
form under given circumstances—in the form of a moral axiom. 
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No doubt a just man will generally do this : but it can hardly 
be maintained that the mere existence of a custom renders 
it clearly obligatory that any one should conform to it who has 
not already promised to do so: especially since bad customs 
can only be abolished by individuals venturing to disregard 
them. 

§ 6. We have still to examine (whether as a branch of 
Justice or under a separate head) the duty of fulfilling express 
promises and distinct understandings. The peculiar confidence 
which moralists have generally felt in this principle is strikingly 
illustrated by those endeavours to extend its scope which we 
have just had occasion to notice : and it certainly seems to sur¬ 
pass in simplicity, certainty, and definiteness the moral rules 
that we have hitherto discussed. Here, then, if anywhere, we 
seem likely to find one of those ethical axioms of which we are 
in search. Now we saw that the notion of a Promise requires 
several qualifications not commonly noticed to make it precise: 
but this is no reason why we may not construct with it an 
intuitive principle, such as when enunciated and understood 
will obtain universal acceptance. For similarly the uninstructed 
majority of mankind could not define a circle as a figure 
bounded by a line of which every point is equidistant from the 
centre : but nevertheless, when the definition is explained to 
them, they will accept it as expressing the perfect type of that 
notion of roundness which they have long had in their minds. 
And the same potential universality of acceptance may, I think, 
be fairly claimed for the propositions that the promise which 
the Common Sense of mankind recognizes as binding must be 
understood by promiser and promisee in the same sense at the 
time of promising, and that it is relative to the promisee and 
capable of being annulled by him, and that it cannot override 
prior obligations 1 . 

But the case is different with the other qualifications which 
we had to discuss. When once the question of introducing 
these has been raised, we see that Common Sense is clearly 
divided as to the answer. If we ask ( e . g.) how far a promise is 
binding if it was made in consequence of false statements, on 

1 There was some difficulty (cf. c. 6) about such prior obligations as are not 
strictly determinate : but it is not worth while to dwell on this here. 
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which, however, it was not understood to be conditional ? or if 
important circumstances were concealed, or the promiser was in 
any way led to believe that the consequences of keeping the 
promise would be different from what they turn out to be ? or 
if the promise was given under compulsion ? or if circumstances 
have materially altered since it was given, and we find that the 
results of fulfilling it will be different from what we foresaw 
when we promised ? or even if it be only our knowledge of con¬ 
sequences which has altered, and we now see that fulfilment 
will entail on us a sacrifice out of proportion to the benefit re¬ 
ceived by the promisee ? or perhaps that they will be injurious 
to him though he may not think so ? different conscientious 
persons would answer these and other 1 questions (both gene¬ 
rally and in particular cases) in different ways: and though we 
could perhaps obtain a decided majority for some of these qua¬ 
lifications and against others, there would not in any case be a 
clear consensus either way. And, moreover, the mere discussion 
of these points seems to make it plain that the confidence with 
which the “unsophisticated conscience” asserts unreservedly 
* that promises ought to be kept/ is due to inadvertence: and 
that when the qualifications to which we referred are fairly con¬ 
sidered, this confidence inevitably changes into hesitation and 
perplexity. It should be added, that some of these qualifica¬ 
tions themselves suggest a reference to the more comprehensive 
principle of Utilitarianism, as one to which this particular rule 
is naturally subordinate. 

Again, reflection upon the ordinary classification of this 
duty tends to confirm our distrust of the original deliverance of 
Common Sense in respect of it. For, as was seen, Fidelity 
to promises is very commonly ranked with Veracity: as though 
the mere fact of my having said that I would do a thing were 
the ground of my duty to do it. But on reflection we perceive 
that the obligation must be regarded as contingent on the reli¬ 
ance that another has placed on my assertion : that, in fact, the 
breach of duty is constituted by the disappointment of expecta¬ 
tions voluntarily raised. And when we see this we become less 

1 I have omitted as less important the special questions connected with 
promises to the dead or to the absent, or where a form of words is prescribed, 
which were discussed in c. 6. 
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disposed to maintain the absoluteness of the duty: it seems now 
to depend upon the amount of harm done by disappointing ex¬ 
pectations : and we shrink from saying that the promise ought 
to be kept, if the keeping it would involve an amount of harm 
that seems decidedly to outweigh this. 

The case of Veracity we may dismiss somewhat more briefly, 
as here it was still more easy to shew that the common enuncia¬ 
tion of the unqualified duty of Truth-speaking is made without 
full consideration, and cannot approve itself to the reflective 
mind as an absolute first principle. For, in the first place, we 
found no clear agreement as to the fundamental nature of the 
obligation; qr as to its exact scope, i. e. whether it is our actual 
affirmation as understood by the recipient which we are bound 
to make correspondent to fact (as far as we can), or whatever 
inferences we foresee that he is likely to draw from this, or 
both. To realize perfect Candour and Sincerity, we must aim 
at both: and we no doubt admire the exhibition of these 
virtues: but few will maintain that they ought to be exhibited 
under all circumstances. And, secondly, it seems to be admit¬ 
ted by Common Sense, though vaguely and reluctantly, that 
the principle, however defined, is not of universal application: 
as we do not think that truth ought always to be told to chil¬ 
dren, or madmen, or invalids, or by barristers: and we are not 
sure that we are bound to tell it to enemies or robbers, or even 
to persons who ask questions which they know they have no 
right to ask (if a mere refusal to answer would practically reveal 
an important secret). And when we consider the limitations 
generally admitted, it seems still more plain than in the last 
case, that they are very commonly determined by utilitarian 
reasonings, implicit or explicit. 

§ 7. If, then, the prescriptions of Justice, Good Faith, and 
Veracity, as laid down by Common Sense, appear so little capa¬ 
ble of being converted into first principles of scientific Ethics, it 
seems scarcely necessary to inquire whether such axioms can be 
extracted from the minor maxims of social behaviour, such as 
the maxim of Liberality or the rules restraining the Malevolent 
Affections: or, again, from such virtues as Courage and Humility, 
which we found it difficult to class as either social or self- 
regarding. Indeed, it was made plain in ch. 9, that as regards 
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the proper regulation of resentment, Common Sense can only 
be saved from inconsistency or hopeless vagueness by adopting 
the ‘interest of society* as the ultimate standard: and in the 
same way we cannot definitely distinguish Courage from Fool¬ 
hardiness except by a reference to the probable tendency of the 
daring act to promote the well-being of the agent or of others, 
or to some definite rule of duty prescribed under some other 
notion. Similarly the duties of Temperance, Self-control, and 
other cognate virtues, are only clear and definite in so far as 
they are conceived as subordinate either to Prudence (as is 
ordinarily the case), or to Benevolence or some definite rule 
of social duty, or at least to some end of which the conception 
involves the notion of duty supposed to be already determinate, 
as ‘ furtherance of moral progress 1 .* Certainly the authority of 
Common Sense cannot be fairly claimed for any more strict or 
ascetic regulation even of the bodily appetites for food and 
drink. 

In the case, however, of the sexual appetite, a special regu¬ 
lation certainly seems to be prescribed on some independent 
principle under the notion of Purity or Chastity. In ch. 9, where 
we examined this notion, we were met by the fact that Com¬ 
mon Sense is not only not explicit, but actually averse to expli¬ 
citness, on this subject. As my aim in the preceding chapters 
was to give, above all things, a faithful exposition of the 
morality of Common Sense, I allowed my inquiry to be checked 
by this (as it seemed) clearly recognizable sentiment. But when 
it becomes our primary object to test the intuitive evidence 
of the moral principles commonly accepted, it seems necessary 
to override this aversion: for we can hardly ascertain whether 
we have what can properly be called knowledge as to the acts 
allowed and forbidden under this notion and its opposite, with¬ 
out subjecting it to the same close scrutiny that we have endea¬ 
voured to give to the other leading notions of Ethics. Here the 
briefest account of such a scrutiny will be sufficient. I am 
aware that in giving even this I cannot but cause a certain 
disgust in the mind of a reader trained in good moral habits: 
but I trust I may claim the same indulgence as is commonly 

1 It was this conception that seemed to give the true standard of Humility, 
considered as a purely internal duty. 
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granted to the physiologist, who also has to direct the student’s 
attention to objects which a healthy mind is naturally dis¬ 
inclined to contemplate. 

What, then, is the conduct which Purity forbids (for the 
principle is more easily discussed in its negative aspect) ? As 
the normal and obvious end of sexual intercourse is the pro¬ 
pagation of the species, some have thought that all indulgence 
of appetite, except as a means to this end, should be prohibited. 
But this doctrine would lead to a restriction of conjugal inter¬ 
course far too severe for Common Sense. Shall we say, then, 
that Purity forbids such indulgence except under the conditions 
of conjugal union defined by Law? But this answer, again, 
further reflection shews to be unsatisfactory. For, first, we 
should not, on consideration, call a conjugal union impure, 
merely because the parties liad wilfully omitted to fulfil legal 
conditions, and had made a contract which the law declined to 
enforce. We might condemn their conduct, but we should not 
apply to it this notion. And, secondly, we feel that positive law 
may bo unfavourable to Purity, and that in fact Purity, like 
Justice, is something which the law ought to maintain, but does 
not always. What kind of sexual relations, then, are we to call 
essentially impure, whether countenanced or not by Law and 
Custom ? On what principle is the line to be drawn ? Are we 
(e.$r.) to apply the term to Polygyny, legalized as it is among 
so large a portion of the human race ? Few, perhaps, would 
stigmatize a legal polvgynous connexion as impure, however 
they might disapprove of the law and of the state of society in 
which such a law was established. But if legal Polygyny is not 
impure, is Polyandry, when legal and customary, as it not unfre- 
quently is among the lower races of man, to be so characterized? 
And, again, where divorce by mutual consent, with subsequent 
marriage, is legalized, we do not call this an offence against 
Purity: and yet if the principle of free change be once ad¬ 
mitted, it seems paradoxical to distinguish purity from impurity 
merely by less rapidity of transition 1 ; and to condemn as im¬ 
pure even ‘Free Love,’ in so far as it is earnestly advocated 

1 It should be observed that this is not the old fallacy of Acervus: as I am 
not asking for an exact quantitative decision, but whether we can really think 
that the decision depends upon considerations of this kind. 
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as a means to a completer harmony of sentiment between men 
and women, and not to mere sensual license. 

Or again, how shall we judge of such institutions as those 
of Plato’s Commonwealth, establishing community of women 
and children, but at the same time regulating sexual indul¬ 
gence with the strictest reference to social ends ? Our habitual 
standards seem inapplicable to such novel circumstances. 

Shall we, then, fall back upon the presence of mutual affec¬ 
tion (as distinguished from mere appetite) as constituting the 
essence of pure sexual relations ? But this, again, while too lax 
from one point of view, seems from another too severe for Com¬ 
mon Sense:.as we do not condemn marriages without affection 
as impure, although we disapprove of them as productive of 
unhappiness. Such marriages, indeed, are sometimes stigma¬ 
tized as “ legalized prostitution,” but the phrase is felt to be 
extravagant and paradoxical: and it is even doubtful whether 
we do disapprove of them under all circumstances; as ( e . g.) in 
the case of royal alliances. 

The truth seems to be, that reflection on the current sexual 
morality discovers to us two distinct grounds for it, which we 
may distinguish as external and internal: first and chiefly, the 
maintenance of a certain social order, believed to be most con¬ 
ducive to the prosperous continuance of the human race: and, 
secondly, the protection of habits of feeling in individuals 
believed to be generally most important to their perfection 
or their happiness. We commonly conceive that both these 
ends are to be attained by the same regulations: and in an 
ideal state of society this would perhaps be the case: but in 
actual life there is frequently a partial separation and incom¬ 
patibility between them. But further, if the repression of sexual 
license is prescribed merely as a means to these ends, it does 
not, after all, seem that we can affirm & priori that it is always 
a necessary means in either case. Such a belief seems to be 
a mere * anticipatio mentis,’ invalid without empirical con¬ 
firmation. We cannot be certain, without induction from ex¬ 
tensive and careful sociological observation, that a certain 
amount of sexual license will be incompatible with the main¬ 
tenance of population in sufficient numbers and good condition. 
And if we consider the matter in its relation to the individual’s 
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perfection, it is certainly clear that he misses the highest and 
best development of his emotional nature, if his sexual relations 
are of a merely sensual kind : but we can hardly know d priori 
that this lower kind of relation interferes with the development 
of the higher (nor indeed does experience seem to shew that 
this is universally the case). And this latter line of argument 
has a further difficulty. For the common opinion that we have 
to justify does not merely condemn the lower kind of develop¬ 
ment in comparison with the higher, but in comparison with 
none at all. Since we do not positively blame a man for re¬ 
maining celibate (though we perhaps despise him somewhat 
unless the celibacy is adopted as a means to a noble end); it 
is difficult to shew why we should condemn—in its bearing 
on the individuals emotional perfection solely—the imperfect 
development afforded by merely sensual relations. 

Much more might be said to exhibit the perplexities in 
which the attempt to define the rule of Purity or Chastity 
involves us. But I do not desire to extend the discussion 
beyond what is necessary for the completion of my argument. 
It seems to me that the conclusion announced in § 2 of this 
chapter has now been sufficiently justified. We have examined 
the moral notions that present themselves with a primd fade 
claim to furnish independent and absolute rules of morality: 
and we have in each case found that from such regulation 
of conduct as the Common Sense of mankind really supports, 
no proposition can be elicited which, when fairly contemplated, 
even appears to have the characteristics of a scientific axiom. 
It is therefore scarcely needful to proceed to a systematic exa¬ 
mination of the manner in which Common Sense provides for 
the co-ordination of these principles. In fact, this question 
seems to have been already discussed as far as is profitable: for 
the attempt to define each principle singly has inevitably led us 
to consider their mutual relations: and it was in the cases 
where two moral principles came into collision that we most 
clearly saw the vagueness and inconsistency with which the 
boundaries of each are determined by Common Sense. 

It only remains to guard my argument from being under¬ 
stood in a more sweeping sense than it has been intended or is 
properly able to bear. Nothing that I have said even tends 
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to shew that we have not distinct moral impulses, claiming 
authority over all others, and prescribing or forbidding kinds of 
conduct as to which there is a rough general agreement, at 
least among educated persons of the same age and country. It 
is only maintained that the objects of these impulses do not 
admit of being scientifically determined by any reflective analy¬ 
sis of common sense. The notions of Benevolence, Justice, Good 
Faith, Veracity, Purity, &c. are not necessarily emptied of sig¬ 
nificance for us, because we have found it impossible to define 
them with precision. The main part of the conduct prescribed 
under each notion is sufficiently clear: and the general rule 
prescribing it need not lose its force because there is in each 
case a margin of conduct involved in obscurity and perplexity, 
or because the rule does not on examination appear to be 
absolute and independent. In short, the Morality of Com¬ 
mon Sense may still be perfectly adequate to give practical 
guidance to common people in common circumstances: but the 
attempt to elevate it into a system of scientific Ethics brings its 
inevitable imperfections into prominence without helping us to 
remove them 1 . 

1 It should be observed that the more positive treatment of Common-sense 
Morality, in its relation to Utilitarianism, to which we shall proceed in ch. 3 of 
the following book, is intended as an indispensable supplement of the negative 
criticism which has just been completed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MOTIVES OR SPRINGS OF ACTION CONSIDERED AS SUBJECTS OF 
MORAL JUDGMENT. 

§ 1. We saw in ch. 1, that motives as well as actions are 
commonly regarded as matter of moral intuition: and indeed 
in our notion of ‘conscientiousness’ the habit of reflecting on 
motives, and judging them to be good or bad, is a prominent 
element. It is necessary, therefore, in order to complete our 
examination of the Intuitional Method, to consider this com¬ 
parison of motives, and ascertain how far it can be made 
systematic, and pursued to conclusions of scientific value. 
And this seems a convenient place for treating of this part 
of the subject: since it has been maintained by an impor¬ 
tant school of English moralists that Desires and Affections 
rather than Acts are the proper subjects of the ethical judg¬ 
ment: and it is natural to fall back upon this view when 
systematic reflection on the morality of Common Sense has 
shewn us the difficulty of obtaining a precise a id satisfactory 
determination of rightness and wrongness in external conduct. 

To avoid confusion, it should be observed that the term 
* motive’ is commonly used in two ways. It is sometimes 
applied (as in ch. 1, § 2 of this book) to those among the 
foreseen consequences of any act which the agent desired in 
willing: and sometimes to the desire, or conscious impulse 
itself. The two meanings are in a manner correspondent, as, 
where impulses are different, there must always be some sort 
of difference in their respective objects. But for our present 
purpose it is more convenient to take the latter meaning: 
as it is our own impulsive nature that we have practically 
to deal with, in the way of controlling, resisting, indulging 
s. E. 22 
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the different impulses: and therefore it is the ethical value 
of these that we are primarily concerned to estimate: and 
we often find that two impulses, which would be placed 
very far apart in any psychological list, are directed towards 
an end materially identical, though regarded from a different 
point of view in each case. As (e.g.) both appetite and 
Rational self-love may impel a man to seek a particular sensual 
gratification: though in the latter case it is regarded under 
the general notion of pleasure, and as forming part of a sum 
called Happiness. In this chapter then I shall use the term 
Motive to denote the kind of consciousness which precedes 
and—at least partially—determines volition. 

The first point to notice in considering the ethical result 
of a comprehensive comparison of motives is, that the issue 
in any internal conflict is not usually thought to be between 
positively good and bad, but between better and less good, 
more or less estimable or elevated motives. The only kind 
of motive which we commonly judge to be intrinsically bad, 
apart from the circumstances under which it operates, is 
malevolent affection: that is, the desire, however aroused, to 
inflict pain on some other sentient being. And it is perhaps 
doubtful, (as we saw in ch. 8,) whether even this impulse 
ought to be pronounced absolutely bad. Butler allows it to 
be legitimate in the forms of Instinctive Resentment: and even 
a more sustained and deliberate malevolence is commonly 
approved as Righteous Indignation: and if it be said that 
this Indignation ought to be directed against the act and 
not the agent, it may be fairly questioned whether it is within 
the capacity of human nature to maintain this distinction 
clearly 1 . At any rate there is no other motive except delibe¬ 
rate malevolence which Common Sense condemns as absolutely 
bad. The other motives that are commonly spoken of in f dys¬ 
logistic’ terms seem to be most properly called (in Bentham’s 
language) * Seductive’ rather than bad. That is, they prompt 
to forbidden conduct with conspicuous force and frequency: 
but when we consider them carefully we find that there are 

1 Perhaps we may distinguish between the impulse to inflict pain and the desire 
of the antipathetic pleasure which the agent will reap from this infliction, and 
approve the former in certain circumstances, but condemn the latter absolutely. 
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certain limits, however narrow, within which their operation 
is legitimate. 

If then all kinds of motives, with one doubtful exception, 
are, considered abstractly, at least indifferent and allowable, 
it remains for the moralist to determine their comparative 
goodness or rank in the scale of impulses. 

A distinguished living writer 1 maintains that whenever 
two different springs of action come into conflict, their com¬ 
parative goodness is recognised by immediate intuition: and 
that such intuitions are the ultimate premises upon which all 
valid moral reasoning depends. I will give in his own words 
his very clear and complete exposition of this doctrine. 

“ We think that, in common with the inferior animals, we 
are created with certain determinate propensities to particular 
ends, or with provisions for the development of such propen¬ 
sities: that in the lower animals, these operate singly and 
successively, each taking its turn for the command and guid¬ 
ance of the creature, and none of them becoming objects of 
reflection; that in us also this instinctive impulse is the 
original type of activity, and would perhaps become perma¬ 
nent in a solitary human being, or in a mind with only one 
propension at a time: but that with us the same occasion calls 
up simultaneously two or more springs of action; that im¬ 
mediately on their juxta-position we intuitively discern the 
higher quality of one than another, giving it a divine and 
authoritative right of preference; that when the whole series 
of springs of action has been experienced, the feeling or 1 know¬ 
ledge with ourselves' of their relative rank constitutes the 
individual conscience: that all human beings, when their con¬ 
sciousness is faithfully interpreted, as infallibly arrive at the 
same series of moral estimates as at the same set of rational 
truths: that it is no less correct therefore to speak of a uni¬ 
versal conscience than of a universal reason in mankind: and 
that on this community of nature alone rests the possibility 
of ethical science.” If then a table of springs of action be 
drawn up in the order of their natural ranks, “ the obligatory 
value of every action is found by the following rule: ‘ every 
action is right which, in the presence of a lower principle, 
1 The Rev. J. Maitineau: in a review of Whewell's Elements of Morality. 
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follows a higher; every action is wrong which, in the presence 
of a higher principle, follows a lower/ ” 

Mr Martineau has not, as far as I am aware, anywhere put 
forward such a table or scale of motives. But the English 
moralists of the last century who adopted the Emotional (as 
distinct from the Rational) form of Intuitionism were naturally 
led to arrangement of impulses on a principle similar to his. 
A rudimentary classification of this sort was attempted by 
Shaftesbury: and his disciple, Hutcheson, developed this into 
a more complete and elaborate system, to which I shall pre¬ 
sently refer. I have before 1 argued that it is incorrect to 
regard this comparison of motives as the most common or 
the original form of the moral judgment. At the same time, 
in my view, this does not shew that it is not the final and 
most perfect form. It might approve itself as such by the 
systematic clearness and mutual consistency of the results 
to which it led, when pursued by different thinkers inde¬ 
pendently: and by its freedom from the puzzles and diffi¬ 
culties to which other forms of the Intuitional Method seem 
to be exposed. 

It appears, however, on examination that, on the one hand, 
many (if not all) of the difficulties which have emerged in the 
preceding discussion of the commonly received principles of con¬ 
duct are reproduced in a different form when we try to arrange 
Motives in order of excellence: and on the other hand, such a 
construction presents difficulties peculiar to itself, and the at¬ 
tempt to solve these exhibits greater and more fundamental 
differences among Intuitive moralists, as regards Rank of Mo¬ 
tive, than we found to exist as regards Rightness of Conduct. 

§ 2. In the first place, it has to be decided whether we are 
to include in our list the Moral Sentiments, or Impulses to¬ 
wards different kinds of virtuous conduct. Hutcheson certainly 
gives some of these a place in his scale, as ( e.g .) Candour, Ve¬ 
racity, Fortitude: and it is primA facie necessary to include 
them, as such sentiments are observable as distinct and inde¬ 
pendent impulses in most well-trained minds, and we sometimes 
recognise their existence in inconsiderable intensity, as when 
we speak of a man being ‘enthusiastically brave/ or intensely 

1 Cf. p. 178. 
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veracious,’ or * having a passion for justice/ At the same time 
their admission places us in the following dilemma. Either the 
objects of these impulses are represented by the very notions 
that we have been examining—in which case, after we have 
decided that any impulse is better than its rival, all the per¬ 
plexities set forth in the previous chapters will recur, before we 
can act on our decision: for what avails it to recognise the 
superiority of the impulse to do justice, if we do not know what 
it is just to do ?—or if in any case the object which a moral 
sentiment prompts us to realize is conceived more simply, with¬ 
out the qualifications which a complete reflection on Common 
Sense forced us to recognise—then, as the previous investiga¬ 
tion shews, we shall certainly not find agreement as to the 
relation between this and other impulses. For example a dis¬ 
pute, whether the impulse to speak the truth ought or ought 
not to be followed, will inevitably arise when Veracity seems 
opposed either to the general good, or to the interests of some 
particular person; that is, when it conflicts with ‘particular* 
or ‘universal* benevolence. Now, we find that Hutcheson 
places these latter impulses in a higher rank than Veracity and 
the others above mentioned. But as this view coincides prac¬ 
tically with Utilitarianism 1 , it will of course be repudiated by 
Intuitional moralists generally. 

Mr Martineau seems disposed to escape all perplexity of 
this kind by denying the independent existence of the moral 
impulses proper. He says that “ when we have run over in fancy 
all the sorts of natural good appropriate to the appetites, the 
understanding, the imagination, the affections, we come to a 
stop, and can form no notion of an extrinsic lot of good, over 
and above these, under the name of moral good. Between 
Virtue and a good dinner, or virtue and a full purse, we never 
experienced a rivalry,” &c. But this only brings out more 
impressively the extreme divergence of the results to which his 
method leads as used by different thinkers. For moralists of 
a Stoical cast (such as Kant) regard all actions as bad—or not 
good—which are not done from pure love of virtue, or Desire to 

1 The difference between such a system as Hutcheson’s and modem Utili¬ 
tarianism is chiefly that the latter values the result attained, and the former 
the feeling that prompts to its attainment. 
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do Right as Right. While Hutcheson, who represents the 
opposite pole of Intuitional Ethics, equally distinguishes this 
impulse; but treats it as at once coordinate in rank and coinci¬ 
dent in its effects with Benevolence. It does not seem to me 
really in accordance with Common Sense to regard the predo¬ 
minance of this motive as an absolutely essential characteristic 
of right or even of Virtuous Conduct: indeed (as was before 
noticed) there are some duties which seem to be better per¬ 
formed if done from other motives; and it would be paradoxical 
to say that they become better when they cease to be virtuous. 
But it would be more paradoxical still not to recognise the love 
of virtue as a distinct impulse, the play of which is attended 
with its own peculiar satisfaction. And surely we must simi¬ 
larly recognise the more special impulses corresponding to par¬ 
ticular virtues; and consider their rank in any scale of motives. 

So, again, we may observe how widely moralists diverge in 
estimating the ethical value of Self-love. For Butler seems to 
regard it as one of two superior and naturally authoritative im¬ 
pulses, the other being Conscience: nay, in a passage before 
quoted, he even concedes that it would be reasonable for Con¬ 
science to yield to it, if the two could possibly conflict. Others 
seem to place this among virtuous impulses under the name of 
Prudence: though perhaps among these they always rank it 
rather low, and would have it yield, in case of conflict, to nobler 
virtues. Others, again, exclude it from Virtue altogether: e.g, 
Kant says that the end of Self-love, one's own happiness, cannot 
be an end for the Moral Reason; that the force of the reason¬ 
able Will, in which Virtue consists, is always exhibited in 
resistance to natural egoistic impulses. 

§ 3. But even if we put out of sight the Moral sentiments 
and Self-love, it is still scarcely possible to frame a scale of 
motives arranged in order of merit, for which we, could claim 
anything like a clear consent, even of cultivated and thoughtful 
persons. On one or two points, indeed, we seem to be generally 
agreed; such as the inferiority of the bodily appetites to the 
benevolent affections and the intellectual desires; and perhaps 
of all the impulses that tend primarily to the well-being of the 
individual as compared with those which we class as extra- 
regarding or disinterested. But beyond a few general state- 
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ments of this kind, it is very difficult to proceed. For example, 
when we compare personal affections with the love of know¬ 
ledge or of beauty, or the passion for the ideal in any form, 
much doubt and divergence of opinion become manifest. In¬ 
deed, we should hardly agree on the relative rank of the 
benevolent affections taken by themselves; for some would 
prefer the more intense, though narrower, while others would 
place the calmer and wider feelings in the highest rank. Or 
again, since Love, as we saw 1 , is a complex emotion, and com¬ 
monly includes, besides the desire of the good or happiness of 
the beloved, a desire for union or intimacy of some kind; some 
would consider an affection more elevated in proportion as the 
former element predominated, while others would regard the 
latter as at least equally essential to the highest kind of Affec¬ 
tion. And, in fact, in the love of God, which many consider to 
be the most elevated of all emotions, the former element can 
hardly be included at all; for we can scarcely wish to make 
God better or happier. 

Again, we may notice the love of Fame and the love of 
Power as important and widely operative motives, which would 
be ranked very differently by different persons : for some would 
place the former “ spur that the clear spirit doth raise ” among 
the most elevated impulses after the moral sentiments; while 
others think it degrading to depend for one’s happiness on the 
breath of popular favour. And similarly as regards the love of 
Power: for the effects of this impulse are of nearly all degrees 
of goodness and badness, and we seem inclined to praise or 
blame it accordingly. 

Hitherto 1 have assumed it to be a simple matter to ascer¬ 
tain by what motives one’s actions are determined. But a 
consideration of the last-mentioned impulse, as treated by 
different writers, shews that this is sometimes very difficult. 
For while some scarcely recognise the love of Power at all, as 
distinct from the desire of Fame or of Superiority, others trace 
its operation in almost every exercise of choice. Hobbes, for 
example, regards the benevolent impulse as being really the 
love of power in disguise: and Dugald Stewart considers 
that Avarice is a particular manifestation of it, and that the 
1 Cf. ante , c. iv. § 2. 
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love of knowledge, of property, and of liberty, may be at least 
partly resolved into it. And reflection seems to shew that Stew¬ 
art’s view is sound, and that we must even admit a partial truth 
in the paradox of Hobbes: though in all these cases we can 
trace other elements in combination with the love of power, 
and it is often difficult to say how many such there are and 
which predominates. For the more we contemplate the actual 
promptings that precede any volition, the more we seem to find 
complexity of motive the rule rather than the exeeption, at 
least in the case of educated persons. And this much increases 
the difficulties of determining right conduct by comparison of 
motives. In the first place, in the obscurity of introspective 
analysis, we may easily miss some element, or mistake the pre¬ 
dominant motive. But, secondly, from this composition of 
impulses there results a fundamental perplexity as to the prin¬ 
ciples on which our decision is to be made, even supposing that 
we have a clear view of the relative worth of the elementary 
impulses. For the compound will generally contain nobler and 
baser elements, and we can hardly get rid of the latter: for 
though we may frequently suppress and expel a motive by 
firmly resisting it, we seem powerless to exclude it if we do the 
act to which it prompts. Suppose, then, that we are impelled 
in one direction by a combination of high and low motive, and 
in another by an impulse that ranks between the two in the 
scale, how shall we decide which course to follow ? Such a 
case is by no means uncommon: e.g. an injured man may be 
moved by an impulse of pity to spare his injurer, while a regard 
for justice and a desire of revenge combined impel him to 
inflict punishment. Or, again, a Jew of liberal views might be 
restrained from eating pork by a desire not to shock the feel¬ 
ings of his friends, and might be moved to eat it by the desire 
to vindicate true religious liberty combined with a liking for 
pork. How are we to deal with such a case as this ? For it 
will hardly be suggested that we should estimate the relative pro¬ 
portions of the different motives and decide accordingly; even if 
the values of the different motives could be reduced to a com¬ 
mon standard. And if it be said that the highest motive present, 
however feeble compared with others, should always prevail, and 
that we need only attend to that: then this mode of deter- 
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mining right conduct seems practically to pass over and resolve 
itself into some other method. For if several virtuous impulses, 
prompting to realize particular rules or qualities of conduct, 
are admitted as distinct and independent, these will naturally 
occupy the highest rank: and if not, then Rational Benevo¬ 
lence, or some similar principle, within the range of which all 
actions may be comprehended. And thus, when a conflict 
occurs between motives inferior to these, the inferior will 
naturally carry up the case, so to say, into the court of the 
higher motive; so that the practical issue will, after all, depend 
upon the determination of the object of the higher motive, 
whether it be conformity to moral rules or universal happiness 
and the means to this. And, in fact, such a reference seems 
continually to occur in our psychical experience: our lower 
impulses, bodily appetites, &c., when they conflict with some 
higher principle, continually impel us to justify them by con¬ 
siderations of their tendency to promote individual or general 
good. And thus our estimate of the value of all motives below 
the highest turns out to have little practical application, as the 
final decision as to the rightness of conduct will depend, after 
all, upon some quite different consideration. 

But finally, even if we could satisfactorily arrange the rela¬ 
tive rank of all concrete motives, it would still (as we have seen) 
be opposed to Common Sense to hold that the higher ought 
always to prevail over the lower. Indeed it would lead to the 
conclusion that we ought to substitute the higher for the lower 
wherever this is possible, and so to that suppression of natural 
impulses in favour of Reason, which we commonly regard as a 
Stoical extravagance. Whereas Common Sense seems rather to 
shrink from expelling any normal impulse—except perhaps 
malevolence—from human nature altogether, holding that the 
operation of each within due limits is necessary to the perfec¬ 
tion of human life. And these limits, within which the higher 
motive ought not to supplant the lower, seem only to be deter¬ 
mined by comparing the respective effects of different combina¬ 
tions and harmonies of motives: and thus we are brought back 
to that judgment of actions in their external aspect as right and 
wrong (or good and bad), for which this comparison of motives 
was proposed as a substitute. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INTUITIONISM. 

§ 1. Is there, then, no possibility of attaining, by a more 
profound and discriminating examination of our common moral 
thought, to real ethical axioms—intuitive propositions of real 
clearness and certainty ? 

This question leads us to the examination of that third 
phase of the intuitive method, which was called Philosophical 
Intuitionism 1 . For we conceive it as the aim of a philosopher, 
as such, to do somewhat more than define and formulate the 
common moral opinions of mankind. His function is to tell 
men what they ought to think, rather than what they do think: 
he is expected to transcend Common Sense in his premises, and 
is allowed a certain divergence from Common Sense in his con¬ 
clusions. It is true that the limits of this deviation are firmly, 
though indefinitely, fixed: the truth of a philosopher’s pre¬ 
mises will always be tested by the acceptability of his con¬ 
clusions: if in any important point he be found in flagrant 
conflict with common opinion, his method will be declared 
invalid. Still, though he is expected to establish and concate¬ 
nate at least the main part of the commonly accepted moral 
rules, he is not necessarily bound to take them as the basis on 
which his own system is constructed. We should expect, there¬ 
fore, that the history of Moral Philosophy—so far at least as 
those whom we may call orthodox thinkers are concerned—would 
be a history of attempts to enunciate, in full breadth and clear¬ 
ness, those primary intuitions of Reason, by the scientific appli- 


1 Cf. ante , B. z. oh. 8, § 4. 
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cation of which the common moral thought of mankind may be 
at once systematized and corrected. 

And this is to some extent the case. But Moral Philosophy, 
or Philosophy as applied to Morality, has had other tasks to 
occupy it, even more profoundly difficult than that of pene¬ 
trating to the fundamental principles of Duty. In modern 
times especially, it has admitted the necessity of demonstra¬ 
ting the harmony of Duty with Interest; that is, with the 
Happiness or Good of the agent on whom the duty in each case 
is imposed. It has also undertaken to determine the relation 
of Right or Good generally to the world of actual existence; 
a task which could hardly be satisfactorily accomplished without 
an adequate explanation of the existence of Evil. It has fur¬ 
ther been distracted by psychological questions (of which, as I 
have before argued, the importance seems to have been much 
exaggerated) as to the * innateness 9 of our notions of Duty, and 
the origin of the faculty that furnishes them. With their 
attention concentrated on these difficult subjects, each of which 
has been mixed up in various ways with the discussion of 
fundamental moral intuitions, philosophers have too easily 
been led to satisfy themselves with ethical formulae which 
implicitly accept the morality of Common Sense en bloc , ig¬ 
noring its defects; and merely express a certain view of the 
relation of this morality to the individual mind or to the 
universe of actual existence. Perhaps also they have been 
hampered by the fear (not, as we have seen, unfounded) of 
losing the support given by ‘ general assent 9 if they set be¬ 
fore themselves and their readers too rigid a standard of scien¬ 
tific precision. And this has been especially the case since the 
reaction, led by Reid, against the manner of philosophising 
which culminated in Hume. For there is certainly some truth 
in the charge commonly made against Reid and his followers, 
though it has been urged, perhaps, too sweepingly and super¬ 
ciliously : that under their auspices Philosophy has abandoned 
its proper function of raising and developing Common Opinion 
into the higher state of knowledge, and condescended to flatter 
it into the belief that it is knowledge already. Still, in spite 
of all these drawbacks, we find that philosophy has provided us 
with a considerable number of comprehensive moral propo- 
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sitions, put forward as certain and self-evident, and such as at 
first sight seem well adapted to serve as the first principles 
of scientific morality. 

§ 2. But here a word of caution seems required, which 
has been somewhat anticipated in earlier chapters, but on 
which it is particularly needful to lay stress at this point of our 
discussion: against a certain class of sham-axioms, which are 
very apt to offer themselves to the mind that is earnestly seek¬ 
ing for a philosophical synthesis of practical rules, and to 
delude the unwary with a tempting aspect of clear self-evi¬ 
dence. These are principles which appear certain and self- 
evident because they are substantially tautological: because, 
when examined, they are found to affirm no more than that 
it is right to do that which is, in a certain department of life, 
under certain circumstances and conditions—right to be done. 
No one who has not studied the history of moral philosophy 
can easily conceive the extent to which thinkers of repute have 
acquiesced in tautologies of this kind, sometimes expanded into 
circular reasonings, sometimes hidden in the recesses of an 
obscure notion, often really lying so near the surface that, when 
once they have been pointed out, the solemn air with which 
they presented themselves becomes somewhat laughable. 

Let us turn, for illustration's sake, to the time-honoured 
Cardinal Virtues. If we are told that the dictates of Wisdom 
and Temperance may be summed up in clear and certain prin¬ 
ciples, and that these are respectively, 

(1) It is right to act rationally: 

(2) It is right that the Lower parts of our nature should 

be governed by the Higher, 

we do not at first feel that we are not obtaining valuable inform¬ 
ation. But when we find (cf. ante, ch. 11, § 2) that "acting 
rationally” is merely another phrase for "doing what we see to 
be right,” and, again, that the "higher part” of our nature to 
which the rest are to submit is explained to be Reason, so that 
"acting temperately” is only "acting rationally” under the 
special condition of non-rational impulses needing to be re¬ 
sisted, the tautology of our “ principles ” is obvious. Similarly 
when we are asked to accept as the principle of Justice " that 
we ought to give every man his own,” the definition seems 
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plausible—until it appears that we cannot define "his own” 
except as equivalent to "that which it is right he should have.” 

The definitions quoted may be found in modern writers: 
but it seems worthy of remark that throughout the ethical 
speculation of Greece 1 , such universal affirmations as are pre¬ 
sented to us concerning Virtue or Good conduct seem always to 
be propositions which can only be defended from the charge of 
tautology, if they are understood as definitions of the problem 
to be solved, and not as attempts at its solution. For example, 
we come to the study of Plato and Aristotle, expecting to find 
that they as constructive moralists have supplied the scientific 
knowledge on ethical matters of which Socrates proclaimed the 
absence; knowledge, that is, of the Good and Bad in human 
life. And as to what this is, they seem to be in the main 
agreed. It is true that Plato wishes us to understand that he 
has attained a knowledge of absolute abstract Good, of which the 
good that can be realized in the concrete life of men and com¬ 
munities is but an imperfect copy: and so far he is at issue 
with Aristotle. Still it is only with this latter, the good in 
human life, that we are now concerned: and both philosophers 
are agreed that this is chiefly Virtue, or (as Aristotle more pre¬ 
cisely puts it) the exercise of Virtue. Therefore at least the 
practical part of ethical science must consist in the knowledge 
of Virtue. How, then, can we ascertain the kind of conduct 
which is properly to be called Virtuous? It seems that Plato 
can tell us no more of each virtue in turn than that it consists 
in the knowledge of what is Good in certain circumstances and 
relations, and such a harmony of the different elements of 
man’s appetitive nature, that their resultant impulse may be 
always in accordance with this knowledge. But it is just this 
knowledge (or at least its principles and method) that we are 
expecting him to give us: and to explain to us instead the dif¬ 
ferent exigencies under which we need it, in no way satisfies 
our expectation. Nor, again, does Aristotle bring us much 

1 I am fuUy sensible of the peculiar interest and value of the ethical thought 
of ancient Greece. Indeed through a large part of the present work the influ¬ 
ence of Plato and Aristotle on my treatment of this subject has been greater 
than that of any modern writer. But I am here only considering the value of 
the general principles for determining what ought to be done, which the ancient 
systems profess to supply. 
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nearer such knowledge by telling us that the Good in conduct 
is to be found somewhere between different kinds of Bad. This 
at best only indicates the whereabouts of Virtue: it does not 
give us a method for finding it. 

On the Stoic system 1 , as constructed by Zeno and Chrysip- 
pus, it is perhaps unfair to pronounce decisively, from the 
accounts given of it by adversaries like Plutarch, and such 
semi-intelligent expositors as Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and 
Stoboeus. But, as far as we can judge of it, we must pronounce 
the exposition of its general principles a complicated enchain¬ 
ment of circular reasonings, by which the inquirer is continually 
deluded with an apparent approach to practical conclusions, and 
continually led back to the point from which he set out. 

The fundamental formula of Stoicism, the primary intuition 
upon which the system was based, seems to have been that 
declaring ‘Life according to Nature* to be the ultimate end 
of action. The spring of the motion that sustained this life 
was in the vegetable creation a mere unfelt impulse: in animals 
it was impulse accompanied with sensation: in man it was the 
direction of Reason, which in him was naturally supreme over 
all merely blind irrational impulses. What then does Reason 
direct? ‘To live according to Nature* is one answer: and 
thus we get the circular exposition of ethical doctrine in its 
simplest form. Sometimes, however, we are told that it is 
‘Life according to Virtue:* which leads us into the circle al¬ 
ready noticed in the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy, as Virtue, 
by the Stoics also, is only defined as knowledge of Good and 
Bad in different circumstances and relations. Indeed, this latter 
circle is given by the Stoics more neatly and perfectly: for with 
Plato and Aristotle Virtue was not the sole, but only the chief 
content of the notion Good, in its application to human life: but 
in the view of Stoicism the two notions are absolutely coinci¬ 
dent. The result, then, is that Virtue is knowledge of what is 
good and ought to be sought or chosen, and of what is bad and 
ought to be shunned or rejected: while at the same time there 

1 The following remarks apply less to later Stoicism (which we know at 
first hand in the writings of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius) in proportion as the 
relation of the individual man to Humanity generally is more prominent in 
this than in the earlier form of the system. 
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is nothing good or properly choice-worthy, nothing had or truly 
formidable, except Virtue and Vice respectively. But if Virtue 
is thus declared to be a science that has no object except itself, 
the notion is inevitably emptied of all practical content. In 
order, therefore, to avoid this result and to reconcile their sys¬ 
tem with common sense, the Stoics explained that there were 
other things in human life which were in a manner preferable, 
though not strictly good, including in this class the primary 
objects of mens normal impulses. On what principle then are 
we to select these objects when our impulses are conflicting or 
ambiguous? If we can get an answer to this question, we shall 
at length have come to something practical. But here again 
the Stoic could find no other general answer except either that 
we were to choose what was Reasonable, or that we were to act 
in accordance with Nature: each of which answers is liable to 
bring us back into the original circle at a different point \ 

In Butler’s use of the Stoic formula, this circular reasoning 
seems to be avoided: but it is so only so long as the intrinsic 
reasonableness of right conduct is ignored or suppressed. Butler 
assumes with his opponents that it is reasonable to live accord¬ 
ing to Nature, and argues that Conscience or the faculty that 
imposes moral rules is naturally supreme in man. It is there¬ 
fore reasonable to obey Conscience. But are the rules that 
Conscience lays down merely known to us as the dictates of 
arbitrary authority, and not as in themselves reasonable ? This 
would give a surely dangerous absoluteness of authority to the 
possibly unenlightened conscience of any individual: and Butler 
is much too cautious to do this: in fact, in more than one pas¬ 
sage of the Analogy 9 he expressly adopts the doctrine of Clarke, 

1 It should bo observed that in determining the particulars of external duty 
the Stoics to some extent used the notion ‘nature* in a different way: they 
tried to discover and realize the end or Design of the * nature ’ or constitution 
of the particular things (especially human beings) that make up the Universe. 
But since in their view the whole course of the Universe was both perfect and 
completely predetermined, it was impossible for them to obtain from any 
observation of actual existence a clear and consistent principle for preferring 
and rejecting alternatives of conduct: and in fact their most characteristic 
practical precepts shew a curious collision between the tendency to accept what 
was customary as ‘natural,* and the tendency to reject what seemed arbitrary as 
unreasonable. 

1 Anal . Pt. n. o. 1, and c. 8. 
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that the true rules of morality are intrinsically reasonable. But 
if Conscience is, after all, Reason applied to Practice, then 
Butler’s argument seems to bend itself into the old circle: ‘it 
is reasonable to live according to Nature, and it is natural to 
live according to Reason.’ 

I have before suggested that we are liable to slide into 
another logical circle if we refer to the Good or Perfection, 
whether of the agent or of others, in giving an account of any 
special virtue; unless we are careful, in explaining Good or 
Perfection, not to use the general notion of virtue (which 
has commonly been regarded as an important element of 
either). This point will call for special attention in the 
next chapter. Meanwhile I have already given, perhaps, 
more than sufficient illustration of one of the most important 
dangers that beset the student of Ethics. In the laudable 
attempt to escape from the doubtfulness, disputableness, and 
apparent arbitrariness of current moral opinions, he is liable 
to take refuge in principles that are incontrovertible but in¬ 
significant. 

§ 3. Can we then, between this Scylla and Charybdis of 
ethical inquiry, avoiding on the one hand doctrines that merely 
bring us back to common opinion with all its imperfections, 
and on the other hand doctrines that lead us round in a circle, 
find any way of obtaining self-evident moral principles of real 
significance ? It would be disheartening to have to regard as 
altogether illusory the strong instinct of Common Sense that 
points to the existence of such principles, and the deliberate 
convictions of the long line of moralists who have enunciated 
them. At the same time, the more we extend our knowledge 
of man and his environment, the more we realize the vast 
variety of human natures and circumstances that have existed 
in different ages and countries, the less disposed we are to 
believe that there is any definite code of absolute rules, ap¬ 
plicable to all human beings without exception. And we shall 
find, I think, that the truth lies between these two conclusions. 
There are certain absolute practical principles, the truth of 
which, when they are explicitly stated, is manifest; but they 
are of too abstract a nature, and too universal in their scope; 
to enable us to ascertain by immediate application of them 
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what we ought to do in any particular case; particular duties 
have still to be determined by some other method. 

One such principle wets given in c. 1, § 3 of this Book; 
where I pointed out that whatever action any of us judges to 
be right for himself, he implicitly judges to be right for all 
similar persons in similar circumstances, Or, as we may other¬ 
wise put it, ‘if a kind of conduct that is right (or wrong) for 
me is not right (or wrong) for some one else, it must be on the 
ground of some difference between the two cases, other than 
the fact that I and he are different persons 1 / A corresponding 
proposition may be stated with equal truth in respect of what 
ought to be done to —not by —different individuals. These 
principles have been most widely recognized, not in their most 
abstract and universal form, but in their special application to 
the mutual relations of two (or more) similarly situated indi¬ 
viduals: as so applied, they appear in what is popularly known 
as the Golden Rule, ‘Do to others as you would have them do 
to you.’ This formula is obviously unprecise in statement; for 
one might wish for another’s co-operation in sin, and be willing 
to reciprocate it. Nor is it even true to say that we ought to 
do to others only what we think it right for them to do to us; 
for no one will deny that there may be differences in the 
circumstances of two individuals, A and B, which would make 
it wrong for A to treat B in the way in which it is right for B 
to treat A. In short the rule strictly stated must take some 
such negative form as this; ‘it cannot be right for A to treat 
B in a manner in which it would be wrong for B to treat A, 
unless we can find some difference between the natures or 
circumstances of the two which we can state as a reasonable 
ground for difference of treatment/ Such a principle manifestly 
does not give complete guidance; but its truth, as far as it goes, 
is self-evident; and Common Sense has amply recognized its 
practical importance. 

Another commonly recognized application of the principle 
that individuals in similar circumstances should be treated 
similarly is found in the administration of Law, or (as we say) 
of‘Justice.’ In § 2 of c. 5 of this Book I drew attention*to 

1 I may observe that in c. 7, § 3, I pointed out an important qualification of 
the practical effect of this rule. 

S. E. 
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this ‘impartiality in the application of general rules/ as an 
important element in the common notion of Justice; indeed, 
there ultimately appeared to be no other element which could 
be intuitively known with perfect clearness and certainty. Here 
again it must be plain that this precept of impartiality is insuf¬ 
ficient for the complete determination of just conduct, as it does 
not help us to decide what kind of rules should be thus impar¬ 
tially applied, though we shall of course admit the importance 
of excluding from government, and human conduct generally, 
all conscious partiality and 'respect of persons/ 

The principles just discussed, each of which seems to be 
more or less clearly implied in the common notion of 'fairness* 
or 'equity/ are obtained by considering the similarity of the 
individuals that make up a Logical Whole or Genus. There 
are others, no less important, which emerge in the consider¬ 
ation of the similar parts of a Mathematical or Quantitative 
Whole. Such a Whole is presented in the common notion of 
the Good—or, as is sometimes said, 'good on the whole*—of any 
individual human being. The proposition 'that one ought to 
aim at one’s own good* is sometimes given as the maxim of 
Rational Self-love or Prudence. As so stated it may seem tau¬ 
tological; since we may define of 'good* as ‘what one ought to 
aim at.’ But if we say'one’s good on the whole/ the addition 
at least suggests a principle which, when explicitly stated, is 
not tautological; though, like those just discussed, it is merely 
negative and regulative. I have already referred to this prin¬ 
ciple 1 as that of 'impartial concern for all parts of our conscious 
life.’ We might give the precept most concisely by saying 
'that Hereafter (as such) is to be regarded as much as Now 2 *; 
i. e. the mere difference of priority and posteriority in time is 
not a reasonable ground for having more regard to the con¬ 
sciousness of one moment than to that of another. The form 
in which it practically presents itself to most men is 'that a 
smaller present good is not to be preferred to a greater future 
good*: since Prudence is generally exercised in restraining a 

1 Cf. ante , note to p. 111. 

* It should be observed that we cannot say absolutely that all parts of our 
conscious life should be equally regarded; because it is possible that greater or 
more certain good may be realizable in some than in others. 
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present desire (the object or satisfaction of which we recognize 
as pro tanto 'a good’), on account of the remoter consequences 
of gratifying it. The commonest view of the principle would 
no doubt be that the present pleasure or happiness is reasonably 
to be foregone with the view of obtaining greater pleasure or 
happiness hereafter. But the principle need not be restricted 
to a hedonistic application: it is equally applicable to any other 
interpretation of ‘ one’s own good/ in which good is conceived 
as a mathematical whole, of which the integrant parts are 
realized in different parts or moments of a lifetime. And 
therefore it is perhaps better to distinguish it here from the 
principle ‘that Pleasure is the sole Ultimate Good/ which does 
not seem to have any logical connexion with it. 

So far we have only been considering the ‘good (or happi¬ 
ness) on the whole* of a single individual: but just as this notion 
is constructed by comparison and integration of the different 
* goods’ (or pleasures) that succeed one another in the series of 
our conscious states, so we have formed the notion of Universal 
Good (or Happiness) which includes the goods (or happinesses) 
of all individual human—or sentient—existences. And here 
again, just as in the former case, by considering the relation of 
the integrant parts to the whole and to each other, we may 
obtain the self-evident principle that the good of any one in¬ 
dividual is of no more importance, as a part of universal 
good, than the good of any other; unless, that is, there are 
special grounds for believing that more good is likely to be 
realized in the one case than in the other. And as rational 
beings we are manifestly bound to aim at good generally, not 
merely at this or that part of it; we can only evade the con¬ 
viction of this obligation by denying that there is any such 
universal good. 

This, then, I hold to be the abstract principle of the duty 
of Benevolence, so far as it is cognizable by direct intuition; 
that one is morally bound to regard the good of any other 
individual as much as one’s own, except in so far as it is less, or 
less certainly knowable or attainable. I before observed 1 that 
the duty of Benevolence as recognized by common sense seems 
to fall somewhat short of this. But I think it may be fairly 

1 c. 4, § 3. 


23—2 
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urged as an explanation of this shortcoming that practically 
each man, even with a view to universal Good, ought chiefly to 
concern himself with promoting the good of a limited number 
of human beings, and that generally in proportion to the 
closeness of their connexion with him. I think that the 
plainest of‘plain men/ if his conscience were fairly brought to 
consider the hypothetical question, whether it would be right 
for him to seek his own happiness on any occasion if it involved 
a sacrifice of the greater happiness of some other human being, 
would answer unhesitatingly in the negative. 

I have tried to shew how in the principles of Prudence, 
Justice and Rational Benevolence as commonly recognized there 
is at least a self-evident element, immediately cognizable by 
abstract intuition. I regard the apprehension, with more or 
less distinctness, of these abstract truths, as the permanent 
basis of the common conviction that the fundamental precepts 
of morality are essentially reasonable. No doubt by loose 
thinkers these principles are often placed side by side with 
other precepts to which custom and general consent have 
given a merely illusory air of self-evidence: but this seems 
to be less the case in proportion as a writer is in earnest 
in seeking among commonly received moral rules for genuine 
intuitions of the Practical Reason. For example, there is 
no English moralist who shews more earnestness of this sort 
than Clarke 1 . Accordingly, we find that Clarke lays down, in 
respect of our behaviour towards our fellow-men, two funda¬ 
mental “rules of righteousness 2 :” the first of which he terms 
Equity, and the second Love or Benevolence. The Rule of 

1 In drawing attention to Clarke’s system, I ought perhaps to remark that 
his anxiety to exhibit the parallelism between ethical and mathematical truth 
(on which Locke before him had insisted) renders his general terminology 
inappropriate and occasionally leads him into downright extravagances. E.g. 
it is patently absurd to say that * * a man who wilfully acts contrary to Justice 
wills things to be what they are not and cannot benor are “ Relations and 
Proportions” or “fitnesses and unfitnesses of things” very suitable designa¬ 
tions for the matter of moral intuition. But for the present purpose there is no 
reason to dwell on these defects. 

* Clarke’s statement of the “Rule of Righteousness with respect to our¬ 
selves” I pass over, because it is, as he states it, a derivative and subordinate 
rule. It is that we should preserve our being, be temperate, industrious, Ac., 
with a view to the performance of Duty: which of course supposes Duty 
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Equity he states thus: “Whatever I judge reasonable or un¬ 
reasonable that another should do for me: that by the same 
judgment I declare reasonable or unreasonable that I should 
in the like case do for him 1 ”—which is, of course, the ‘Golden 
Rule’ precisely stated. The obligation to “Universal Love or 
Benevolence” he exhibits as follows:— 

“If there be a natural and necessary difference between 
Good and Evil: and that which is Good is fit and reasonable, 
and that which is Evil is unreasonable, to be done: and that 
which is the Greatest Good is always the most fit and reason¬ 
able to be chosen: then...every rational creature ought in its 
sphere and station, according to its respective powers and 
faculties, to do all the Good it can to its fellow-creatures: 
to which end, universal Love and Benevolence is plainly the 
most certain, direct, and effectual means 2 .” 

Here the mere statement that a rational agent is bound to 
aim at universal good is open to the charge of tautology, since 
Clarke defines ‘ Good ’ as ‘ that which is fit and reasonable to be 
done/ But Clarke obviously holds that each individual crea¬ 
ture is capable of receiving good in a greater or less degree, 
such good being an integrant part of universal good. This 
indeed is implied in the common notion, which he uses, of 
‘doing Good to one’s fellow-creatures,’ or, as he otherwise ex¬ 
presses it, ‘ promoting their welfare and happiness/ And thus 
his principle is implicitly what was stated above, that the 
good, welfare, or happiness of any one individual cannot as such 
have more of the quality of good than the equal good of any 
other individual. 

It should be observed however that the proposition that 
Universal Benevolence is the right means to the attainment of 
universal good, requires the qualification given in ch. 5, that 
the end may not always be best attained by directly aiming at 
it. Rational Benevolence, like Rational Self-Love, may be self- 
limiting: may direct its own partial suppression in favour of 
other impulses. 

(i. e, the ultimate and absolute rules of Duty) already determined. I may 
observe that the reasonableness of Prudence or Self-love is only recognized by 
Clarke indirectly; in a passage which I quoted before (p. 108). 

1 Evidences , &o. pp. 86, 87 (Edition of 1706). 8 l. c. p. 92. 
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§ 4. Among modem moralists other than English, Kant 
would be generally admitted to have been especially careful and 
rigorous in separating the purely rational element of the moral 
code. Now we have already noticed that his fundamental 
principle of duty is the * formal * rule of “ acting on a maxim 
that one can will to be law universal”; which is the principle 
that I first noticed in the preceding section, thrown into an 
imperative and immediately practical form. And we find that 
when he comes to consider the ends at which virtuous action is 
aimed, the only really ultimate end which he lays down is the 
object of Rational Benevolence as commonly conceived—the 
happiness of other men 1 * * . Owing, however, to the error before 
pointed out* of exaggerating the efficacy of his formal principle 
in determining right conduct, he makes an unsuccessful attempt 
to exhibit the duty of Benevolence as an immediate deduction 
from this formula; when considered in combination with the 
desire for the kind services of others which (as he assumes) the 
exigencies of life must arouse in every man. The maxim, he 
says, “ that each should be left to take care of himself without 
either aid or interference,” is one that we might indeed conceive 
existing as a universal law: but it would be impossible for us 
to will it to be such. “A will that resolved this would be 
inconsistent with itself, for many cases may arise in which the 
individual thus willing needs the benevolence and sympathy of 
others 8 .” Similarly elsewhere 4 he explains at more length that 
the Self-love which necessarily exists in every one involves the 
desire of being loved by others and receiving aid from them in 
case of need. We thus necessarily constitute ourselves an end 
for others, and claim that they shall contribute to our happiness: 
and so, according to his fundamental principle, we must re¬ 
cognize the duty of making their happiness our end 5 . 

Now I cannot regard this reasoning as strictly cogent. In 
the first place, that every man in need wishes for the aid of 

1 Kant no doubt gives the agent’s own Perfection as another absolute end; 
hut when we come to examine his notion of perfection, we find that it is not 
really determinate without the statement of other ends of reason, for the accom¬ 

plishment of which we are to perfect ourselves. 

* Of. g 3 of c. 1 of this book. 8 Orundlegung , p. 50 (Bosenkrantz). 

4 Tugendlehre , Einleit. § 8. » Of. also Tugendlehre , g 30. 
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others is an empirical proposition which Kant cannot know 
& priori . We can certainly conceive a man in whom the 
spirit of independence and the distaste for incurring obliga¬ 
tions should be so strong that he would choose to endure any 
privations rather than receive aid from others. But even grant¬ 
ing that every one, in the actual moment of distress, must 
necessarily wish for the assistance of others: still a strong man, 
after balancing the chances of life, may easily think that he 
and such as he have more to gain, on the whole, by the general 
adoption of the egoistic maxim; benevolence being likely to 
bring them more trouble than profit. 

In other passages, however, Kant reaches the same conclu¬ 
sion by a different line of argument. He lays down that, as 
all action of rational beings is done for some end, there must be 
some absolute end, corresponding to the absolute rule before 
given that imposes on our maxims the form of universal law. 
This absolute end, prescribed by Reason necessarily and a priori 
for all rational beings as such, can be nothing but Reason itself, 
or the Universe of Rationals: for what the rule inculcates is, in 
fact, that we should act as rational units in a universe of rational 
beings (and therefore on principles conceived and embraced as 
universally applicable). Or again, we may reach the same result 
negatively. For all particular ends at which men aim are 
constituted such by the existence of some particular need, 
appetite, or desire, impelling them to the particular object. 
Now we cannot tell & priori that any of these special impulses 
forms part of the constitution of all men: and therefore we 
cannot state it as an absolute dictate of Reason that we should 
aim at any such special object. If, then, we thus exclude all 
particular empirical ends, there remains only the principle 
that “all Rational beings as such are ends to eachor, as Kant 
sometimes puts it, that “ humanity exists as an end in itself.” 

Now, says Kant, so long as I confine myself to mere non¬ 
interference with others, I do not positively make Humanity 
my end: my aims remain selfish, though restricted by this 
condition of non-interference with others. My action, there¬ 
fore, is not truly virtuous : for Virtue is exhibited and consists 
in the effort to realize the end of Reason in opposition to mere 
selfish impulses. Therefore “ the ends of the subject, which is 
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itself an end, must of necessity be my ends, if the representa¬ 
tion of Humanity as an end in itself is to have its full weight 
with me 1 ,” and my action is to be truly rational and virtuous. 

Here, again, we can hardly accept the form of Kant’s argu¬ 
ment. In the first place, the conception of " humanity as an 
end in itself” is perplexing: because by an End we commonly 
mean something to be realized, whereas “humanity” is, as Kant 
says, “a self-subsistent end.” Indeed, there seems to be a sort 
of paralogism in the deduction of the principle of Benevolence 
by means of this conception. For the humanity which Kant 
maintains to be an end in itself is Man (or the aggregate of 
men) in so far as rational . But the subjective ends of other 
men, which Benevolence directs us to take as our own ends, 
depend upon and correspond to their non-rational impulses (as 
Kant, of all moralists, most earnestly maintains). And it is 
hard to see why, if man as a rational being is an absolute end 
to other rational beings, they must therefore adopt his subjec¬ 
tive aims as determined by his non-rational impulses. Nor, 
indeed, does it seem that Reason prescribes that we should 
assist a man in realizing all his desires, if only they do not clash 
with the desires of others: for they may not tend towards what 
is best for himself. 

We observe, however, that by whatever arguments it is 
reached, Kant’s conclusion is in substantial agreement with the 
view of the duty of Benevolence that I gave in the preceding 
section. He regards it as evident d priori that each rational 
agent is bound to aim at the happiness of all other rational 
beings no less than its own: nay, in his view, it can only be 
stated as a duty for me to seek my own happiness in so far as I 
consider it a part of Universal Happiness. 

§ 5. Here then we have arrived, in our search for really 
clear and certain ethical intuitions, at the fundamental ma/dm 
of Utilitarianism. It must be admitted indeed that the th ink ers 
who in recent times have taught the utilitarian system, have 
not usually tried to exhibit the truth of their first principle by 
means of the reasoning above given. Still, whenever they do 
offer anything like a proof of this principle, it seems to involve 


1 Grundlegung , p. 59. 
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some such reasoning, or at least to be logically incomplete with¬ 
out it. To illustrate this, let us consider the proof that Mill 
gives of the “ principle of utility ” in ch. 4 of his Utilitarianism. 

“The only proof capable of being given that an object 
is visible, is that people actually see it. The only proof that 
a sound is audible, is that people hear it: and so of the other 
sources of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desir¬ 
able, is that people do actually desire it.No reason can be 

given why the general happiness is desirable, except that each 
person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, desires his own 
happiness. This, however, being a fact, we have not only all 
the proof which the case admits of, but all which it is possible 
to require, that happiness is a good : that each person's happi¬ 
ness is a good to that person, and the general happiness, there¬ 
fore, a good to the aggregate of persons." He then goes on to 
shew that pleasure, and pleasure alone, is what all men actu¬ 
ally do desire. 

Now it must be borne in mind that it is as a “standard 
of right and wrong,” or “directive rule of conduct,” that the 
utilitarian principle is put forward by Mill. Hence, in giving 
as a statement of this principle that “ the general happiness is 
desirable ,” he must be understood to mean (and liis whole trea¬ 
tise shews that he does mean) that it is what each individual 
ought to desire, or at least to aim at realizing in action 1 . But 
the conclusion at which he actually arrives is that ‘general 
happiness' is a “good to the aggregate”; and it can hardly 
be said to be an immediate inference from this that the indi¬ 
vidual ought to aim at realizing it. In fact there is a gap in 
the expressed argument, which must, I think, have been con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously filled in Mill’s mind by what I have 
above tried to exhibit as the intuition of Rational Benevolence. 

Utilitarianism thus appears as the final form into which a 
really scientific Intuitionism tends to pass. In order, however, 

1 It has been suggested that I have overlooked a confusion in Mill's mind 
between two possible meanings of the term * desirable,' (1) what can be desired 
and (2) what ought to be desired. I intended to shew by the two first sentences 
of this paragraph that I was aware of this confusion, but thought it unnecessary 
for my present purpose to discuss it. 
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to make this transition logically complete, we require to inter¬ 
pret i Universal Good* into ‘Universal Happiness.* And this 
interpretation cannot, in my view, be justified by arguing, as 
Mill does, from the psychological fact that Happiness is the sole 
object of men*s actual desires, to the ethical conclusion that it 
alone is desirable or good: because in Book I. ch. 4 of this 
treatise I attempted to shew that Happiness or Pleasure is not 
the only object that each for himself actually desires. This 
conclusion is properly to be reached, I think, by a more indirect 
mode of reasoning; which I will endeavour to explain in the 
next Chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ULTIMATE GOOD. 

§ 1. At tlie outset of this treatise 1 1 noticed that there are 
two forms in which the object of ethical inquiry is considered ; 
it is sometimes regarded as a Rule or Rules of Conduct, ‘ the 
Right/ sometimes as an end or ends, 'the Good/ Many moralists 
interpret one of these notions into the other, by saying either that 
the sole Good is the fulfilment of absolute Rules, or that the sole 
absolute Rule is the precept to ‘ aim at Good/ But it seems 
to me that in the moral view of modern Europe the two notions 
are prima facie distinct: since while it is thought that the 
obligation to obey moral rules is absolute, it is not commonly 
held that the whole Good of man lies in such obedience; this 
view, we may say, is respectfully repudiated as a Stoical paradox. 
The ‘Summum Bonum’ of man is rather regarded as an ul¬ 
terior result, the connexion of which with his Right Conduct 
is indeed certain, but less cognizable by us than the Rightness 
of Conduct itself: in fact this connexion is frequently conceived 
as supernatural, and so beyond the range of independent ethical 
speculation. But now, if the conclusions of the preceding 
chapters are to be trusted, it would seem (1) that most of the 
commonly received maxims of Duty—even of those which at 
first sight appear absolute and independent—arc found when 
closely examined to contain an implicit subordination to the 
more general principles of Prudence and Benevolence: and 
(2) that no principles except these can be admitted as at 
once intuitively clear and certain and complete as a direction 

i Cf. Bk. i. o. 1, § 2. 
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for conduct 1 . While again these principles themselves, so far 
as they are immediately known by abstract intuition, can only 
be stated as precepts to seek (1) one’s own good on the whole, and 
(2) the good of any other no less than one’s own, in.so far as 
it is no less an element of universal good. It appears then that 
we are after all brought round again to the old question with 
which ethical speculation in Europe began, 'What is the Ul¬ 
timate Good for man ? 9 When however we examine the con¬ 
troversies to which this question originally led, we see that the 
investigation which has brought us round to it has at any rate 
shewn us the necessity of excluding the chief answer that 
orthodox Greek moralists generally gave to it. It will not do 
for us to say that ‘ General Good 9 consists in general Virtue; 
that is, in the prescriptions and prohibitions that make up the 
morality of Common Sense. This would obviously involve us 
in a logical circle; if we are right in holding that the exact 
determination of these prescriptions and prohibitions must 
depend on the definition of this General Good. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that this argument applies only 
to morality considered as a code of rules; and that it may be 
evaded by adopting the view of what I have called ‘ ^Esthetic 
Intuitionism’ and regarding Virtues as excellences of conduct 
clearly discernible by trained insight, although their nature 
does not admit of being stated in definite formulae. But it 
will be seen on closer inspection that our notions of special 
virtues do not really become more independent by becoming 
more indefinite: they still contain, though perhaps more la¬ 
tently, the same reference to 'Good* or ‘Wellbeing’ as an 
ultimate standard. This appears clearly when we consider any 
virtue in relation to the cognate vice—or at least non-virtue — 
into which it tends to pass over when pushed to an extreme, 
or exhibited under inappropriate conditions. For example, 
Common Sense may seem to regard Liberality, Frugality, 
Courage, Placability as intrinsically desirable: but when we 
consider their relation respectively to Profusion, Meanness, 
Foolhardiness, Weakness, we find that Common Sense draws 

1 Kant’s formal principle, and its application in the Rule of Equity, were 
seen to be obviously incomplete as directing conduct. 
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the line in each case not by immediate intuition, but by re¬ 
ference either to some definite maxim of duty, or to the general 
notion of ‘ Good * or Wellbeing: and similarly when we ask 
at what point Candour, Generosity, Humility, cease to be 
virtues by becoming ‘ excessive.’ Other qualities commonly 
admired such as Energy, Zeal, Self-control, Thoughtfulness are 
obviously regarded as Virtues only when they are directed to 
good ends. In short, the only so-called Virtues which can be 
thought to be essentially and always such, and incapable of ex¬ 
cess, are such qualities as Wisdom, Universal Benevolence, and 
perhaps Justice; of which the notions manifestly involve this 
notion of Good, supposed already determinate. Wisdom is 
insight into Good and the means to Good; Benevolence is 
exhibited in doing Good : Justice (when so regarded) lies in 
distributing Good (or evil) impartially according to right rules. 
If then we are asked what is this Good which it is excellent 
to know, to bestow on others, to distribute impartially, it would 
be absurd to reply that it is just this knowledge, this bene¬ 
ficent impulse, this impartial distribution. Thus however 
practically important Virtue may be, however prominent it 
may properly be made in a popular description of the Good or 
Desirable life, we cannot, without manifest divergence from 
Common Sense, introduce it in a scientific explanation of the 
nature of Ultimate Good. 

And if this be true of Virtue, it seems to be yet more 
evidently true of most of the other graces and gifts, bodily or 
mental, which make up the common notion of human Excel¬ 
lence or Perfection. Although the goodness of such gifts and 
skills may be recognized and admired instinctively, reflection 
shews us that they are conceived as essentially relative to some 
Good which they contribute to produce and maintain. 

Shall we then fall back on the other answer which Greek 
speculation brought out in continually sharper antithesis to 
the view that Ultimate Good was Virtue; and say that it is 
Pleasure or Happiness? Perhaps the majority of mankind 
would affirm this without hesitation; and accordingly in my 
examination of the common rules of morality I have sometimes 
stated ‘general happiness * as the end or standard to which the 
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rule was found implicitly to refer 1 . But more often it has 
seemed to me more correct to give the reference vaguely to 
‘good’ (or sometimes ‘expediency’) or wellbeing; recognizing 
that there are many persons who are not prepared to interpret 
these wider notions in terms of Pleasure. What then can we 
say of Good or Wellbeing, if we are not to say that it is Virtue, 
nor yet that it is Happiness ? 

This question was discussed to some extent in c. 9 of Book I. 
It there appeared that we could not, on reflection, maintain 
anything to be intrinsically and ultimately good, except in so 
far as it entered into relation to consciousness of some kind and 
rendered that good and desirable : and thus that the only ulti¬ 
mate Good, or End in itself, must be Goodness or Excellence of 
Conscious Life. 

When, however, we have so far limited the application of the 
notion Good to conscious life, it may seem that our result is 
really identical with what we call Happiness: that to say that 
all other things called good are only means to the end of making 
conscious life intrinsically better or more desirable, is in fact 
saying that they are means to the end of happiness. On the 
other hand it seems clear that in ordinary thought conscious¬ 
ness 2 * * * * * * , active and passive, is conceived to be preferable on other 
grounds than its pleasantness. The explanation seems to be 
(as was suggested in Book II. c. 2, § 2) that when we judge one 

1 I have done this (e.g.) in the case of Benevolence; and elsewhere where 
pain or pleasure of any kind seemed cloarly to come within the purview of 
Common Sense. 

2 I have used the term c< consciousness ” rather than “ feeling ” throughout 

the present section, to denote the genus of which pleasuro and pain are 

species; because the reader’s attention is being directed to Cognitions and 
Volitions, and many psychologists would not consider these as different, though 
inseparable, from Feelings. But no one, I think, will maintain that the ele~ 

ment of consciousness denoted by the term 9 Cognition ’ in so far as it can be 
distinguished on the one hand from the accompanying feeling, and on the other 

hand from the objective relation of the knowing mind to the object known 
(which is also implied in the term * cognition ’), is intrinsically desirable, or the 
reverse: and similarly of Volition. Hence in Bk. ii. I did not hesitate to define 
pleasure as a kind of Feeling. If however any one were to affirm that cognitive 

or active consciousness, regarded as consciousness, and distinguished from 

feeling, is intrinsically desirable, we should say that such consciousness was for 

him a pleasure and modify our definition accordingly. 
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kind of consciousness to be more pleasant than another, we 
judge it to be preferable considered merely as consciousness, 
without taking into account the conditions under which it 
occurs; but when we judge it to be better though less pleasant, 
what we really prefer is no longer the consciousness itself, but 
something in its conditions, concomitants or consequences. 

We may illustrate this by reference to some of those ideal ob¬ 
jects, for the sake of which it is sometimes thought that arational 
being ought to sacrifice human happiness. We may prefer the 
mental state of apprehending truth to the state of half-reliance on 
generally accredited fictions 1 , although, if the fiction be pleasant, 
the former state may be more painful than the latter: and such 
preference may be independent of any effect which we expect 
either state to have upon our subsequent consciousness. Here, 
on my view, the real object of preference is not the conscious¬ 
ness of knowing truth, considered merely as consciousness, 
because the element of pleasure or satisfaction in this is more 
than outweighed by the concomitant pain: but the relation 
between the mind and something else, which is whatever it is 
independently of our cognition of it. This may become more 
clear if we imagine ourselves learning afterwards that what we 
took for truth is not really such: for in this case we should cer¬ 
tainly feel that our preference had been mistaken: whereas if 
our choice had really been between two elements of transient 
consciousness, its reasonableness could not be affected by any 
subsequent change of belief. 

Similarly, a man may prefer freedom and penury to a life 
of luxurious servitude, not because the pleasant consciousness 
of being free outweighs in prospect all the comforts and securi¬ 
ties that the other life would afford, but because he has a pre¬ 
dominant aversion to that relation between his will and the will 
of another which we call slavery. Here, too, he may perhaps 
be led to regard his preference as mistaken, if he be afterwards 
persuaded that there is no such thing as Freedom: that we arc 
all slaves of circumstances, destiny, &c. 

So again, one may believe that what pleases one most among 
works of art is not really the most beautiful, and may prefer the 


1 Cf. Lecky, History of European Morals , pp. 52 seqq. 
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contemplation of the latter to that of the former, as a more 
elevated exercise of taste. 

§ 2. If such objects, then, as Truth, Freedom, Beauty, &c., 
or, strictly speaking, the objective relations of conscious minds 
which we call cognition of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, 
Independence of action, &c., are Good, independently of the 
pleasures that we derive from them, it must be reasonable to 
aim at these for mankind generally and not as happiness only: 
and so the principle of Rational Benevolence, which was stated 
in the last chapter as an indubitable intuition of the practical 
Reason, does not seem to direct us to the pursuit of universal 
happiness alone, but of these other ends as well. And this 
view though not, I think, the prevailing one, is at any rate 
widely accepted among cultivated persons. 

On reflection, however, I think this will appear to be an 
unsound view. In order to shew this, I must ask the reader to 
use the same twofold procedure that I before requested him to 
employ in considering the absolute and independent validity of 
common moral precepts. I appeal firstly to his intuitive judg¬ 
ment after due consideration of the question when fairly placed 
before it: and secondly to a comprehensive comparison of the 
ordinary judgments of mankind. As regards the first argument, 
to me at least it seems clear that these objective relations of 
the conscious subject, when distinguished in reflective analysis 
from the consciousness accompanying and resulting from them, 
are not ultimately and intrinsically desirable: any more than 
material or other objects are, when considered out of relation to 
conscious existence altogether. Admitting that we have actual 
experience of such preferences as have just been described, of 
which the ultimate object is something that is not merely con¬ 
sciousness: it still seems to me that when (to use Butler’s phrase) 
we "sit down in a calm moment,” we can only justify to ourselves 
the importance that wo attach to any of these objects by con¬ 
sidering its conduciveness, in one way or another, to the happi¬ 
ness of conscious (or sentient) beings. 

The second argument, that refers to the common sense of 
mankind, obviously cannot be made completely cogent; since, as 
above stated, several cultivated persons do habitually judge that 
knowledge, art, &c., are ends independently of the pleasure 
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derived from them. But we may urge not only that all these 
elements of “ideal good” are productive of pleasure in various 
ways; but also that they seem to obtain the commendation of 
Common Sense, roughly speaking, in proportion to the degree 
of this productiveness. This seems obviously true of Beauty; 
and will hardly be denied in respect of any kind of social ideal: 
it is paradoxical to maintain that any degree of Freedom, or any 
form of social order, would still be commonly regarded as desirable 
even if we were certain that it had no tendency to promote the 
general happiness. The case of Knowledge is rather more com¬ 
plex ; but certainly Common Sense is most impressed with the 
value of knowledge, when its € fruitfulness ’ has been demonstrated. 
It is, however, aware that experience has frequently shewn how 
knowledge, long fruitless, may become unexpectedly fruitful, and 
how light may be shed on one part of the field of knowledge from 
another apparently remote: and even if any particular branch of 
scientific pursuit could be shewn to be devoid of even this indirect 
utility, it would still deserve some respect on utilitarian grounds; 
both as furnishing to the inquirer the refined and innocent 
pleasures of curiosity, and because the intellectual disposition 
which it exhibits and sustains, is likely on the whole to produce 
fruitful knowledge. Still in cases approximating to this latter, 
Common Sense is somewhat disposed to complain of the mis¬ 
direction of valuable effort; so that the meed of honour com¬ 
monly paid to Science seems to be graduated, though perhaps 
unconsciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale. Certainly 
the moment the legitimacy of any branch of scientific inquiry 
is seriously disputed, as in the recent case of vivisection, the 
controversy on both sides is generally conducted on an avowedly 
utilitarian basis. 

At the same time it must be allowed that we find in Com¬ 
mon Sense an aversion to admit Happiness (when explained to 
mean a sum of pleasures) to be the sole ultimate end and 
standard of right conduct. But this, I think, can be fully ac¬ 
counted for by the following considerations. 

I. The term Pleasure is not commonly used so as to in¬ 
clude clearly all kinds of consciousness which we desire to retain 
or reproduce: in ordinary usage it suggests too prominently the 
coarser and commoner kinds of such feelings: and it is difficult 

24 


S. E. 
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even for those who are trying to use it scientifically to free their 
minds altogether from the associations of ordinary usage, and 
to mean by Pleasure only Desirable Consciousness or Feeling 
of whatever kind. Again, our knowledge of human life con¬ 
tinually suggests to us instances of pleasures which will inevi¬ 
tably involve as concomitant or consequent either a greater 
amount of pain or a loss of more important pleasures: and we 
naturally shrink from including even hypothetically in our 
conception of ultimate good these—in Bentham’s phrase— 
“impure” pleasures, especially since we have, in many cases, 
moral or aesthetic instincts warning us against such pleasures. 

II. We have seen 1 that many important pleasures can only 
be felt on condition of our experiencing desires for other 
things than pleasure. Thus the very acceptance of Pleasure as 
the ultimate end of conduct involves the practical rule that it 
is not always to be made the conscious end. Hence, even if we 
are considering merely the good of one human being taken 
alone, excluding from our view all effects of his conduct on 
others, still the reluctance of Common Sense to regard pleasure 
as the sole thing ultimately desirable may be justified by the 
consideration that we shall be less happy if we are exclusively 
occupied with the desire of happiness. JE.g, (as was before 
shewn) we shall miss the valuable pleasures which attend the 
exercise of the benevolent affections if we do not experience 
genuinely disinterested impulses to procure happiness for 
others (which are, in fact, implied in the notion of ‘ benevolent 
affections’). 

III. But again, as was expounded in the preceding chapter, 
disinterested benevolence is not only thus generally in harmony 
with rational Self-love, but also in another sense and inde¬ 
pendently rational: that is, Reason shews me that if my hap¬ 
piness is desirable and a good, the equal happiness of any other 
person must be equally desirable. Now, when Happiness is 
spoken of as the sole ultimate good, the idea that is perhaps 
most commonly suggested is that each individual is to seek his 
own happiness at the expense (if necessary) or, at any rate, to 
the neglect of that of others : and this offends both our sympa¬ 
thetic and our rational regards for others* happiness. It is, in 

1 Book i. o. 4, cf. Book ii. c. 3. 
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fact, rather the end of Egoistic than of TJniversalistic Hedonism, 
to which Common Sense feels an aversion. And certainly 
one’s individual happiness is, in many respects, an unsatisfac¬ 
tory mark for one’s supreme aim, apart from any direct collision 
into which the exclusive pursuit of it may bring us with 
rational or sympathetic Benevolence. It does not possess the 
characteristics which, as Aristotle says, we “ divine ” to belong 
to Ultimate Good: being (so far, at least, as it can be empiri¬ 
cally foreseen) so narrow and limited, of such necessarily brief 
duration, and so shifting and insecure while it lasts. But Uni¬ 
versal Happiness, desirable consciousness or feeling for the in¬ 
numerable multitude of living beings, present and to come, seems 
an End that satisfies our imagination by its vastness, and sustains 
our resolution by its comparative permanence and security. 

And thus perhaps we may explain how it comes that men 
judge an act to be ‘ good ’ for the agent, and what he for his 
own sake would reasonably desire to do, when its consequences 
are on the whole painful to him: as ( e.g .) a heroic exchange of 
a life full of happiness for a painful death at the call of duty. 
For in most cases we believe that such an act will be productive 
of happiness to human beings generally: and even when its 
“felicific 1 ” tendency is not at first apparent, it maybe made 
clear on further consideration: and even when no proof of this 
is possible, reflection will often discover a latent conviction that 
the act has such a tendency, so that we are not really judging 
the act to be good although we think it infelicific. It may per¬ 
haps be objected that this still does not explain why we should 
judge conduct to be good for an individual which is infelicific 
relatively to him . But if it is felicific on the whole, it is a means 
to the ultimate end of Reason, or Absolute Good (on the theory 
that identifies this with happiness), and therefore it must be, 
in a sense, reasonable for him to aim at it: although from 
another point of view his own happiness seems to be a rational 
ultimate end. Thus the judgment, that such conduct on his 
part as conduces to general good must be good for him, may be 
attributed partly to a certain confusion of thought between 


1 It will be convenient to use the terms * felicific * and * infelicific' for * pro¬ 
ductive of happiness ’ and the reverse. 


24—2 
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these two points of view, and partly to a faith deeply rooted in 
the moral consciousness of mankind, that there cannot be really 
and ultimately any conflict between the two kinds of reason¬ 
ableness 1 . But when ‘Reasonable Self-love * has been clearly 
distinguished from Conscience, as it is by Butler and his fol¬ 
lowers, we find it is naturally understood to mean desire for 
one’s own Happiness: so that in fact the interpretation of 
* one’s own good/ which was almost peculiar in ancient thought 
to the Cyrenaic and Epicurean heresies, is adopted by some of 
the most orthodox of modem moralists. Indeed it often does 
not seem to have occurred to these latter that this notion can 
have any other interpretation 2 . If then, when any one hypo¬ 
thetically concentrates his attention on himself, Good is natu¬ 
rally and almost inevitably conceived to be Pleasure, we shall 
hardly conclude that the Good of any number of similar beings, 
whatever their mutual relations may be, can be something 
essentially different in quality, 

IV. But lastly, from the universal point of view no less 
than from that of the individual, it seems true that Happiness 
is likely to be better attained if the extent to which we set 
ourselves consciously to aim at it be carefully restricted. And 
this not only because action is likely to be more effective if our 
effort is temporarily concentrated on the realization of more 
limited ends—though this is no doubt an important reason :— 
but also because the fullest development of happy life for each 
individual seems to require that he should have other external 
objects of interest besides the happiness of other conscious 
beings. And thus we may conclude that the pursuit of the 
ideal objects before mentioned, Truth, Freedom, Beauty, &c., 
for their own sakes, is indirectly and secondarily, though not 
primarily and absolutely, rational: on account not only of the 
happiness that will result from their attainment, but also of 
that which springs from their disinterested pursuit. While yet 

1 We may illustrate this double explanation by a reference to some of Plato’s 
dialogues, such as the Oorgias , where the ethical argument has a singularly 
mixed effect on the mind. Partly, it seems to us more or less dexterous 
sophistry, playing on a confusion of thought latent in the common notion of 
good: partly a noble and stirring expression of a profound moral faith. 

* Cf. Stewart, Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers , Bk. n. c. 1. 
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if we ask for a final criterion of the comparative value of the 
different objects of men’s enthusiastic pursuit, and of the limits 
within which each may legitimately engross the attention of 
mankind, we shall none the less conceive it to depend upon the 
degree in which they respectively conduce to Happiness. 

Thus, then, we are finally led to the conclusion (which at 
the close of the last chapter seemed to be premature) that the 
Intuitional method rigorously applied yields as its final result 
the doctrine of pure Universalistic Hedonism 1 . 

§ 3. If, however, this view be rejected, it remains to con¬ 
sider whether we can frame any other coherent account of 
Ultimate Good. If we are not to systematize human activities 
by taking Universal Happiness as their common end, on what 
other principles are we to systematize them ? It should be 
observed that these principles must not only enable us to com¬ 
pare among themselves the values of the different non-hedonis- 
tic ends which we have been considering, but must also provide 
a common standard for comparing these values with that of 
Happiness; unless we are prepared to adopt the paradoxical posi¬ 
tion of rejecting happiness as absolutely valueless. For we have 
a practical need of determining not only whether we should pur¬ 
sue Truth rather than Beauty, or Freedom or some ideal con¬ 
stitution of society rather than either, or perhaps desert all of 
these for the life of worship and religious contemplation; but 
also how far we should follow any of these lines of endeavour, 
when we foresee among its consequences the pains of human or 

1 I have before noticed (Bk. n. c. 3, note) the metaphysical objection taken 
by certain writers to the view that Happiness is Ultimate Good; on the 
ground that Happiness (= sum of pleasures) can only be realized in successive 
parts, whereas a “ Chief Good ” must be “ something of which some being can 
be conceived in possession”—something, that is, which he can have all at once. 
On considering this objection it seemed to me that, in so far as it is even 
plausible, its plausibility depends on the exact form of the notion * a Chief 
Good ’ (or ‘ Summum Bonum ’), which is perhaps inappropriate as applied to 
Happiness. I have therefore in this chapter used the notion of ‘Ultimate 
Good*: as I can see no shadow of reason for affirming that that which is 
Good or Desirable per se, and not as a means to some further end, must 
necessarily be something capable of being possessed all at once. I can under¬ 
stand that a man may aspire after a Good of this latter kind: but so long as 
Time is a necessary form of human existence, it can hardly be surprising that 
human good should be subject to the condition of being realized in successive 
parts. 
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other sentient beings, or even the loss of pleasures that might 
otherwise have been enjoyed by them 1 . 

The former of these problems is sometimes evaded by saying 
that each man has his own special gifts and capabilities, and 
must cultivate and develope these, and so attain each his own 
perfection. But it has been already seen 9 that there is, as far 
as we can ascertain, no such definite original constitution in 
each human being as this seems to imply. Human nature is a 
raw material, varying no doubt from individual to individual, 
and less modifiable in some than in others; but in all cases 
apparently capable of being moulded into an indefinite number 
of different shapes according to different patterns. We may 
admit that the reasonable pattern for each individual varies 
somewhat according to the variation of the material: but we 
must at any rate think that it varies on grounds intrinsically 
universal, so that all the various results are deducible from 
some universal principles that all ought to accept. We are thus 
led back to the question, What are these principles ? 

I have failed to find any serious and systematic attempt to 
answer this question: and hence I am unable to develope the 
ethical method which takes Ultimate Good to consist in Perfec¬ 
tion of life, as distinct from Happiness; whether this Perfection 
be sought for the individual agent, or for mankind or the uni¬ 
verse. But before I conclude I should notice a view of the Well¬ 
being or Welfare of living things, suggested by current zoological 
conception and apparently maintained with more or less de¬ 
finiteness by influential living writers; which, if it could be ac¬ 
cepted, might enable us to get rid summarily of all the difficulties 
involved in the investigation of Ultimate Good. On this view, 
when we attribute ' goodness* or ‘badness* to the manner of 
existence of any living organism, we should be understood 
to attribute to it a tendency either (1) to self-preservation or 
(2) to the preservation of the community or race to which it 
belongs. What‘Wellbeing* in short adds to mere Being is the 


1 The controversy on vivisection, to which I referred just now, affords a 
good illustration of the need that I am pointing out. I do not observe that any 
one in this controversy has ventured on the paradox that the pain of sentient 
beings is not per ee to be avoided. 

* 6. ii. c. 5. 
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promise of future being. I have drawn attention to this view 
because there appears to me to be an important element of 
truth in it, which is sometimes overlooked in the Utilitarian 
explanation and synthesis of morality. Living somehow is an 
indispensable condition of living well; and we shall all agree 
that men cannot live well except they live as members of an 
organized society: and accordingly we may admit that a most 
fundamentally important part of the function of morality con¬ 
sists in maintaining such habits and sentiments as are necessary 
to the continual existence, in full numbers, of a society of 
human beings under actual circumstances. But it is another 
thing to say that supposing a perpetuity of existence secured 
for a community or raco of living things, there is nothing more 
to be reasonably desired for it: indeed if we consider the asser¬ 
tion as made with regard to our own society or race, it seems 
unnecessary to prove that the mere maintenance of preservative 
habits and sentiments does not exhaust our notion of Good or 
Desirable life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MEANING OF UTILITARIANISM. 

§ 1. The term Utilitarianism is, at the present day, in 
common use, and is supposed to designate a doctrine or method 
with which we are all familiar. But on closer examination, it 
appears to be applied to several distinct theories, having no 
necessary connexion with one another, and not even referring 
to the same subject-matter. It will be well, therefore, to define, 
as carefully as possible, the doctrine that is to be denoted by 
the term in the present book: at the same time distinguishing 
this from other doctrines to which usage would allow the name 
to be applied, and indicating, so far as seems necessary, its 
relation to these. 

By Utilitarianism is here meant the ethical theory, first 
distinctly formulated by Bentham, that the conduct which, 
under any given circumstances, is externally or objectively 
right, is that which will produce the greatest amount of happi¬ 
ness on the whole; that is, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct. It would tend to clear¬ 
ness if we might call this principle, and the method based upon 
it, by some such name as “Universalistic Hedonism:” and I 
have therefore sometimes ventured to use this term, in spite of 
.itB cumbrousness. 

The first doctrine from which it seems necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish this, is that of Egoistic Hedonism, expounded and 
discussed in Book n. of this treatise. The difference, however, 
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between the propositions (1) that each ought to seek his own 
happiness, and (2) that each ought to seek the happiness of all, 
is so obvious and glaring, that instead of dwelling upon it we 
seem rather called upon to explain how the two ever came to be 
confounded, or in any way included under one notion. This 
question, and the general relation between the two doctrines, 
were briefly discussed in a former chapter 1 . Among other points 
it was there noticed that the confusion between these two ethical 
theories was partly assisted by the confusion with both of the 
psychological theory that in voluntary actions every agent does, 
universally or normally, seek his own individual happiness or 
pleasure. Now there seems to be no necessary connexion be¬ 
tween this latter proposition and any ethical theory: but in so 
far as there is a natural tendency to pass from psychological to 
ethical Hedonism, the transition must be—at least primarily— 
to the Egoistic phase of the latter. For clearly, from the fact 
that every one actually does seek his own happiness we cannot 
conclude, as an immediate and obvious inference, that he ought 
to seek the happiness of other people 2 * * * * * . 

Nor, again, is Utilitarianism, as a doctrine of Duty and 
Virtue, necessarily connected with the theory (belonging to 
what may be called ethical psychology) that the moral senti¬ 
ments are derived, by “association of ideas” or otherwise, from 
experiences of the non-moral pleasures and pains resulting to 
the agent or to others from different kinds of conduct. For, as 
was before observed 8 , the question as to the authority of a moral 
principle cannot properly be settled by any investigation of its 

1 B. i. c. 6. It may be worth while to notice, that in Mill’s well-known 
treatise on Utilitarianism this confusion, though expressly deprecated, is to 

some extent encouraged by the author’s treatment of the subject. On p. 9, we 

find stated as the first principle of Utilitarianism “that actions are right and 

wrong in proportion as they tend to promote happiness.” Now this statement 
does not distinguish Egoistic from Universalistic Hedonism: and the argument 

as continued for several pages would apply equally well to either system. It is 
not till we come top. 16, that we are informed that “the standard is not the 
agent’s own happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogether.” 
Hence it is hardly surprising that the most thoughtful opponents of Utilita¬ 
rianism have often failed to distinguish properly between the two doctrines. 

9 I have already criticised (B. hi. c. 13) the mode in which MiU attempts to 

exhibit this inference. 

8 B. hi. c. 1, § 4. 
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origin. These moral sentiments, however they may have been 
derived, are found in our present consciousness as independent 
impulses, and claiming authority over the more primary desires 
and aversions from which they are thought to have sprung: 
and one may admit to the fullest extent any theory of their 
derivation, and still hold that this natural (however derivative) 
claim is also reasonable, even when it apparently conflicts 
with the conclusions of the Utilitarian Calculus. While, on 
the other hand, the mere recognition and explanation of these 
sentiments, as facts of consciousness, does not necessarily affirm 
the ultimate and supreme authority either of the sentiments 
themselves or of the principle of Utilitarianism as above 
given. For it may still be held that these and all other im¬ 
pulses (including even Universal Benevolence) are properly 
under the rule of Rational self-love: and that it is really only 
reasonable to gratify them in so far as we may expect to find 
our private happiness in such gratification. 

It appears, in short, that what is commonly called the 
Utilitarian theory of the origin of the moral sentiments, whe¬ 
ther in the form in which it was held in the earlier school of 
associational psychologists, or as modified by the more recent 
doctrine of Evolution, is, strictly speaking, compatible with any 
of the three methods of determining right conduct, which it is 
the object of this treatise to investigate. At the same time, I 
do not mean to deny that this psychological theory has a place 
in the proof of Ethical Utilitarianism, though its importance 
in this relation seems to me to have been much exaggerated. 
What this place exactly is, I shall presently try to shew 1 . 

Finally, the doctrine that Universal Happiness is the ulti¬ 
mate standard must not be understood to imply that Universal 
Benevolence is the only right or best motive of action. For, as 
we have before observed, it is not necessary that the end which 
gives the criterion of rightness should always be the end at 
which we consciously aim: and if experience shews that the 
general happiness will be more satisfactorily attained if men 
frequently act from other motives than pure universal philan¬ 
thropy, it is obvious that these othei 1 motives are reasonably 
to be preferred on Utilitarian principles. 

1 Cf. post , o. 4. 
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§ 2. Let us now examine the principle itself somewhat 
closer. I have already attempted (B. n. c. 1) to render the 
notion of Greatest Happiness as clear and definite as possible: 
and the results there obtained are of course as applicable to the 
discussion of Uni versalistic as to that of Egoistic Hedonism. We 
shall understand, then, that by Greatest Happiness is meant 
the greatest possible surplus of pleasure over pain, the pain 
being conceived as balanced against an equal amount of plea¬ 
sure, so that the two contrasted amounts annihilate each other 
for purposes of ethical calculation. And of course, here as be¬ 
fore, the assumption is involved that all pleasures are capable 
of being compared quantitatively with one another and with 
all pains: that every feeling has a certain intensive quantity, 
positive or negative (or, perhaps, zero), in respect of its de¬ 
sirableness, and that this quantity may be known: so that each 
may be weighed in ideal scales against any other. This assump¬ 
tion is involved in the very notion of Maximum Happiness: as 
the attempt to make ‘as great as possible* a sum of elements 
not quantitatively commensurable would be a mathematical 
absurdity. Therefore whatever weight is to be attached to the 
objections brought against this assumption (which was discussed 
in c. 3 of Book n.) must of course tell against the present 
method. 

We have next to consider who the “air* are, whose 
happiness is to be taken into account. Are we to extend 
our concern to all the beings capable of pleasure and pain 
whose feelings are affected by our conduct? or are we to 
confine our view to human happiness? The former view is 
the one adopted by Bentham and Mill, and (I believe) by the 
Utilitarian school generally: and 4s obviously most in ac¬ 
cordance with the universality that is characteristic of their 
principle. It is the Good Universal, interpreted and defined as 
‘happiness* or ‘pleasure,* at which a Utilitarian considers it 
his duty to aim: and it seems arbitrary and unreasonable to 
exclude from the end, as so conceived, any pleasure of any sen¬ 
tient being. 

It must, however, be admitted that by giving this extension 
to the notion, we considerably increase the scientific difficulties 
of the hedonistic comparison, which have already been pointed 
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out (B. II. c. 3). For if it be difficult to compare the pleasures 
and pains of other men accurately with our own, a comparison 
of either with the pleasures and pains of the inferior animals 
is obviously still more obscure. Practically, Utilitarians have 
always concerned themselves almost entirely with human hap¬ 
piness: apparently assuming the comparative inferiority in 
intensity of the pleasure of other sentient beings. But even if 
we limit our attention to human beings, the extent of the sub¬ 
jects of happiness is not yet quite determinate. In the first 
place, it may be asked, How far we are to consider the interests 
of posterity when they seem to conflict with those of existing 
human beings ? Perhaps, however, it is clear that the time at 
which a man exists cannot affect the value of his happiness 
from a universal point of view: and that the interests of pos¬ 
terity must concern a Utilitarian as much as those of his con¬ 
temporaries, except in so far as the effect of his actions on the 
former must necessarily be more uncertain. But a further 
question arises when we consider that we can to some extent 
influence the number of future human (or sentient) beings. 
We have to ask how, on Utilitarian principles, this influence is 
to be exercised. Here, again, it seems clear that, supposing the 
average happiness enjoyed to remain the same, Utilitarianism 
directs us to make the number enjoying it as great as possible. 
But if we foresee as possible that an increase in numbers will 
be accompanied by a decrease in average happiness, or vice 
versd, a difficulty arises which has not only never been formally 
noticed, but which seems to have been substantially overlooked 
by many Utilitarians. For example, political economists of the 
school of Malthus often appear to assume that no increase of 
numbers can be right which involves any decrease in average 
happiness. But if we take Utilitarianism to prescribe, as the 
ultimate end of action, happiness on the whole, and not any 
individual’s happiness, unless considered as an element of the 
whole, it would follow that, if the additional population enjoy 
on the whole positive happiness, we ought to weigh the amount 
of happiness gained by the extra number against the amount 
lost by the remainder. So that, strictly conceived, the point up 
to which, on Utilitarian principles, population ought to be al¬ 
lowed to increase, is not that at which average happiness is the 
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greatest possible, but that at which the product formed by 
multiplying the number of persons living into the amount of 
average happiness reaches its maximum. 

It may be well here to make a remark which has a wide 
application in Utilitarian discussion. The conclusion just given 
wears a certain air of absurdity to the view of Common Sense : 
because its show of exactness is grotesquely incongruous with 
our consciousness of the inevitable inexactness of all such cal¬ 
culations in actual practice. But, that our practical Utilitarian 
reasonings must necessarily be rough, is no reason for not 
making them as accurate as the case admits: and we shall be 
more likely to succeed in this if we keep before our mind 
as distinctly as possible the strict type of the calculation that 
we should have to make, if all the relevant considerations could 
be estimated with mathematical precision. 

There is one more point that remains to be noticed. It is 
evident that there may be many different ways of distributing the 
same quantum of happiness among the same number of persons: 
in order, therefore, that the Utilitarian criterion of right con¬ 
duct may be as complete as possible, we ought to know which 
of these ways is to be preferred. This question is often ignored 
in expositions of Utilitarianism. It has perhaps seemed some¬ 
what idle, as suggesting a purely abstract and theoretical per¬ 
plexity, that could have no practical exemplification: and no 
doubt, if all the consequences of actions were capable of being 
estimated and summed up with mathematical precision, we 
should probably never find the excess of pleasure over pain 
exactly equal in the case of two competing alternatives of con¬ 
duct. But the very indefiniteness of all hedonistic calculations, 
which was sufficiently shewn in Book II., renders it by no 
means unlikely that there may be no cognizable difference be¬ 
tween the quantities of happiness involved in two sets of con¬ 
sequences respectively: the more rough our estimates neces¬ 
sarily are, the less likely we shall be to come to any clear 
decision between our alternatives. In all such cases, therefore, 
it becomes practically important to ask whether any mode of 
distributing happiness is better than any other. Now the Utili¬ 
tarian formula seems to supply no answer to this question: at 
least we have to supplement the principle of seeking the greatest 
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happiness on the whole by some principle of Just or Right dis¬ 
tribution of this happiness. The principle which most Utili¬ 
tarians have either tacitly or expressly adopted is that of pure 
equality: as given in Bentham’s formula, “ everybody to count 
for one, and nobody for more than one.” And this principle 
is obviously the simplest, and the only one which does not 
need a special justification: for, as we saw, it must be reason¬ 
able to treat any one man in the same way as any other, if 
there be no reason apparent for treating him differently 1 . 

1 It should bo observed that the question here is as to the distribution of 
Happiness t not the means of happiness . 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PROOF OF UTILITARIANISM. 

In Book II., where we discussed the method of Egoistic 
Hedonism,- we did not take occasion to examine any proof of 
its first principle: nor, again, in examining Intuitionism, did 
we demand demonstration of the principles put forward as in¬ 
tuitively known: but only inquired whether they possessed the 
characteristics which seem to be indispensable in the premises 
or axioms of a scientific method. In the case of TJniversalistic 
Hedonism also, what chiefly concerns us is not how its principle 
is to be proved to those who do not accept it, but what conse¬ 
quences are logically involved in its acceptance. At the same time 
it is important to observe that while the principle of Egoism is 
unquestioningly accepted by the majority of minds, and that of 
Intuitionism is at least openly challenged by few; Utilitarianism 
is generally felt to require some proof, or at least (as Mill puts 
it) some “ considerations determining the mind to accept it.” 
Few minds are prepared to admit as self-evident that one ought 
to aim at happiness universally; while the propositions c that it 
is reasonable to seek one’s own happiness/ and c that it is rea¬ 
sonable to obey the established rules of morality/ would very 
frequently be allowed to pass without question: and even when 
they are put side by side, and the possible conflict between 
them has become manifest, it is more common to attempt a 
settlement of the conflict by reconciling the two, than by 
subordinating or qualifying either. 

No doubt plausible objections may be brought against each 
of these principles. Why, it may be asked, should I aim at 
making my total of pleasure as great as possible ? We have 
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already noticed the aversion that many minds have to this as a 
base and despicable aim; which leads them to cling eagerly 
to that state of choice in which they prefer something else to 
their own feelings, and refuse to acquiesce in any other atti¬ 
tude 1 . But it may be asked, from quite a different point of 
view, * Why should I sacrifice a present pleasure for a greater 
one in the future? Why should I concern myself about my 
own future feelings any more than about the feelings of other 
persons?’ And this question, we may observe, lies especially 
obvious to those who adopt the views of the extreme em¬ 
pirical school of psychologists, although these views are com¬ 
monly supposed to have a close affinity with Egoistic Hedonism. 
If the Ego is merely a system of coherent phenomena, if the 
permanent identical *1’ is not a fact but a fiction, as Hume and 
his followers maintain; why should one part of the series of 
feelings into which the Ego is resolved be concerned with 
another part of the same series, any more than with any other 
series? 

However, it undoubtedly seems to Common Sense paradox¬ 
ical to ask for a reason why one should seek one’s own happi¬ 
ness. That one ought to obey the commonly received rules of 
morality is perhaps not held to be quite equally obvious. Indeed 
probably no thoughtful person would maintain the proposition so 
stated to be axiomatic: and we find that reasons are continually 
given for this and that particular moral maxim. Still the fact 
that certain rules are commonly received as binding renders it 
generally unnecessary to prove their authority to the Common 
Sense that receives them: while for the same reason a Utili¬ 
tarian who claims to supersede them by a higher principle 
is naturally challenged to demonstrate the legitimacy of his 
claim. To this challenge Utilitarians often reply by saying 
that it is impossible to * 4 prove” a first principle; and this is of 
course true, if by proof we mean a process which exhibits 
the principle in question as an inference from premises upon 
which it remains dependent for its certainty: for these pre¬ 
mises, and not the inference drawn from them, would then 
be the real first principles. Nay, if Utilitarianism is to be 

1 I have before suggested a Utilitarian explanation of this. Cf. B. zxi. o. 14, 

§3. 
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proved to a man who already holds some other moral principles, 
whether he be an Intuitional or Common Sense moralist, 
who regards as final the principles of Truth, Justice, Obe¬ 
dience to authority, Purity, &c.; or an Egoist who regards 
his own interest as the ultimately reasonable end of his con¬ 
duct: the process must be one which establishes a conclusion 
actually superior in validity to the premises from which it 
starts. For the Utilitarian prescriptions of duty are primd facie 
in conflict, at certain points and under certain circumstances, 
both with Intuitional rules, and with the dictates of Rational 
Egoism: so that Utilitarianism, if accepted at all, must be 
accepted as overruling Intuitionism and Egoism. At the same 
time, if the other principles are not throughout taken as valid, 
the so-called proof does not seem to be addressed to the Intui- 
tionist or Egoist at all. How shall we deal with this dilemma? 
How is such a process (certainly very different from ordinary 
proof) possible or conceivable? Yet there certainly seems to 
be a general demand for it. Perhaps we may say that what is 
needed is a line of argument which on the one hand allows the 
validity, to a certain extent, of the principles already accepted, 
and on the other hand shews them to be imperfect,—not 
absolutely and independently valid, but needing qualification 
and completion. 

Such a line of argument, addressed to Egoism, was given 
in ch. 13 of the foregoing book. It should be observed that 
the applicability of this argument depends on the manner in 
which the Egoistic first principle is formulated. If the Egoist 
strictly confines bimself to stating his conviction that he ought 
to take his own happiness or pleasure as his ultimate end, there 
seems no opening for any line of reasoning to lead him to Uni- 
versalistic Hedonism as a first principle 1 . In this case all that 
the Utilitarian can do is to effect as far as possible a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the two principles: by expounding to the Egoist 
the sanctions (as they are usually called) of rules deduced from 
theUniversalistic principle: that is, the pleasures and pains that 
will accrue to himself from their observance and violation 

1 It is to be observed that he may be led to it in other ways than that of 
argument: i. e. by appeals to his sympathies, or to his moral or quasi-moral 
sentiments. 
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respectively. It is obvious that such an exposition has no tend¬ 
ency to make him accept the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number as his ultimate end: but only as a means to the end 
of his own happiness. It is therefore totally different from 
a proof (as above explained) of Universalistic Hedonism. 
When, however, the Egoist offers, either as a reason for his Ego¬ 
istic principle, or as another form of stating it, the proposition 
that his happiness or pleasure is Good, not only for him but 
absolutely; he gives the ground needed for such a proof. For 
we can then point out to him that his happiness cannot be 
a more important part of Good, taken universally, than the 
equal happiness of any other person. And thus, starting with 
his own principle, he must accept the wider notion of Universal 
happiness or pleasure as representing the real end of Reason, 
the absolutely Good or Desirable: as the end, therefore, to 
which the action of a reasonable agent as such ought to be 
directed. 

This, it will be remembered, is the reasoning 1 that I used in 
ch. 13 of the preceding book in exhibiting the principle of 
Rational Benevolence as one of the few Intuitions which 
stand the test of rigorous criticism. It should be observed, 
however, that as addressed to the Intuitionist, this reasoning 
only shews the Utilitarian first principle to be one moral axiom: 
it does not prove that it is sole or supreme. The premises with 
which the Intuitionist starts commonly include other formulae 
held as independent and self-evident. Utilitarianism has there¬ 
fore to exhibit itself in the twofold relation above described, at 
once positive and negative, to these formulae. The Utilitarian 
must endeavour to shew to the Intuitionist that the principles 
of Truth, Justice, &c. have only a dependent and subordinate 
validity: arguing either that the principle is really only af¬ 
firmed by Common Sense as a general rule admitting of 
exceptions and qualifications, as in the case of Truth, and that 
we require some further principle for systematizing these ex¬ 
ceptions and qualifications; or that the fundamental notion is 

1 I ought to remind the reader that the argument in ch. 13 only leads to the 
first principle of Utilitarianism, if it be admitted that Happiness would be the 
only thing ultimately and intrinsically Good or desirable. I afterwards in ch. 14 
endeavoured to bring Common Sense to this admission. 
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Vague and needs further determination, as in the case of Jus- 
tice; and further, that the different rules are liable to conflict 
with each other, and that we require some higher principle to 
decide the issue thus raised; and again, that the rules are dif¬ 
ferently formulated by different persons, and that these differ¬ 
ences admit of no Intuitional solution, while they shew the 
vagueness and ambiguity of the common moral notions to 
which the Intuitionist appeals. 

This part of the argument I have perhaps sufficiently 
developed in the preceding book. But this line of reasoning 
taken by itself is, though effective, incomplete and scarcely 
adapted to produce perfect conviction. It has to be sup¬ 
plemented by developing the positive relation that exists 
between Utilitarianism and the Morality of Common Sense: 
by shewing how Utilitarianism sustains the general validity of 
the current moral judgments, and thus gives them a further 
justification, besides the intuitive recognition of their strin¬ 
gency: and at the same time affords a principle of synthesis, 
and a method for binding the unconnected and occasionally 
conflicting principles of common moral reasoning into a com¬ 
plete and harmonious system. If systematic reflection upon 
the morality of Common Sense thus exhibits the Utilitarian 
principle as that to which Common Sense naturally appeals 
for that further development of its system which this same 
reflection shews to be necessary; the proof of Utilitarianism 
will be probably as complete as it can be made. And since it 
is of the utmost importance in considering the method of 
Utilitarianism to determine exactly its relation to the commonly 
received rules of morality; it will be convenient to examine 
this relation at some length in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER III 


RELATION OP UTILITARIANISM: TO THE MORALITY OF 
COMMON SENSE. 

§ 1. It has been before observed (B. I. c. 6) that the two 
sides of the double relation in which Utilitarianism stands to 
the Morality of Common Sense have been respectively pro¬ 
minent at two different periods in the history of English 
ethical thought. Since Bcntham we have been chiefly familiar 
with the negative or aggressive aspect of the former method. 
But as introduced by Cumberland, Utilitarianism was purely 
conservative. Cumberland is entirely occupied with shewing 
the general tendency of the received moral rules to promote the 
"common Good of all Rationals:” it never occurs to him to 
consider whether these rules as commonly formulated are in 
any way imperfect, and whether there are any discrepancies 
between such common moral opinions and the conclusions 
of rational Benevolence. So in Shaftesbury’s system the 
“Moral” or “Reflex Sense” is supposed to be always pleased 
with that “balance” of the affections which tends to the good 
or happiness of the whole, and displeased with the opposite. 
In Hume’s treatise this coincidence is drawn out more in 
detail, and with a more definite assertion that the perception of 
utility (or the reverse) is in each case the source of the moral 
likings (or aversions) which are excited in us by different quali¬ 
ties of human character and conduct. And we may observe 
that the most penetrating among Hume’s contemporary critics, 
Adam Smith, admits unreservedly the objective coincidence of 
Rightness or Approvedness and Utility: though he maintains, 
in opposition to Hume, that “it is not the view of this utility 
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of hurtfulness, which is either the first or the principle source 
of our approbation or disapprobation” After stating Hume’s 
theory that “no qualities of the mind are approved of as vir¬ 
tuous, but such as are useful or agreeable either to the person 
himself or to others, and no qualities are disapproved of as 
iricious but such as have a contrary tendency;” he remarks 
that “Nature seems indeed to have so happily adjusted our 
sentiments of approbation and disapprobation to the conveni- 
ency both of the individual and of the society, that after the 
strictest examination it will be found, I believe, that this is uni¬ 
versally the case.” 

And no one can read the Inquiry* into the First Principles 
of Marais (the best, as it seemed to himself, of Hume’s philo¬ 
sophical compositions) without being convinced of this at least, 
that if a list were drawn up of the qualities of character and 
conduct that are directly or indirectly productive of pleasure to 
ourselves or to others, it would include all that are commonly 
known as virtues. Whatever be the origin of our notion of 
moral goodness or excellence, there is no doubt that “Utility” 
is a universal characteristic of the dispositions to which we 
apply it: and that, so far, the Morality of Common Sense may 
be truly represented as unconscious Utilitarianism. But it may 
still be objected, that this coincidence is merely general and 
qualitative, and that it breaks down when we attempt to draw 
it out in detail, with the quantitative precision which Bentham 
introduced into the discussion. And no doubt there is a great 
difference between the assertion that virtue is always productive 
of happiness, and the assertion that the right action is under 
all circumstances that which will produce the greatest possible 
happiness on the whole. But it must be borne in mind that 
Utilitarianism is not concerned to prove the absolute coin¬ 
cidence in results of the Intuitional and Utilitarian methods. 
Indeed, if it could succeed in proving as much as this, its success 
■would be in a manner suicidal, as it would then be practically 
indifferent whether we did or did not adopt the Utilitarian 
principle. Utilitarians are rather called upon to shew a natural 
transition from the Morality of Common Sense to Utilitarianism, 
somewhat like the transition in special branches of practice 
from trained instinct and empirical rules to the technical 
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method that embodies and applies the conclusions of science: 
so that Utilitarianism may be presented as the scientifically 
complete and systematically reflective form of that regulation 
of conduct, which through the whole course of human history 
has always tended substantially in the same direction. For 
this purpose it is not necessary to prove that existing moral 
rules are more conducive to the general happiness than any 
others: but only to point out in each case some manifest 
felicific tendency which they possess. 

Hume’s dissertation, however, incidentally exhibits much 
more than a simple and general harmony between the moral 
sentiments with which we commonly regard actions and their 
foreseen pleasurable and painful consequences. And, in fact, the 
Utilitarian argument cannot be fairly judged unless we take 
fully into account the cumulative force which it derives from 
the cbmplex character of the coincidence between Utilitarianism 
and Common Sense. 

It may be shewn, I think, that the Utilitarian estimate of 
consequences not only supports broadly the current moral rules, 
but also sustains their generally received limitations and quali¬ 
fications: that, again, it explains anomalies in the Morality of 
Common Sense, which from any other point of view must seem 
unsatisfactory to the reflective intellect: and moreover, where 
the current formula is not sufficiently precise for the guidance 
of conduct, while at the same time difficulties and perplexities 
arise in the attempt to give it additional precision, the 
Utilitarian method solves these difficulties and perplexities 
in general accordance with the vague instincts of Common 
Sense, and is naturally appealed to for such solution in common 
moral discussions. It may be shewn further, that it not only 
supports the generally received view of the relative importance 
of different duties, but also is naturally called in as arbiter, 
where rules commonly regarded as co-ordinate come into con¬ 
flict : that, again, when the same rule is interpreted somewhat 
differently by different persons, each naturally supports his view 
by urging its Utility, however strongly he may maintain the rule 
to be self-evident and known A priori: that where we meet 
with marked diversity of moral opinion on any point, in the 
same age and country, we commonly find manifest and impres- 
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sive Utilitarian reasons on both sides: and that finally the 
remarkable discrepancies found in comparing the moral codes 
of different ages and countries are for the most part strikingly 
correlated to differences in the effects of actions on happi¬ 
ness, or in men's foresight of, or concern for, such effects. 
Most of these points are noticed by Hume, though in a 
somewhat casual and fragmentary way: and many of them 
have been incidentally illustrated in the course of the exa¬ 
mination of Common Sense Morality, with which we were occu¬ 
pied in the preceding book. But considering the importance 
of the present question, it may be well to exhibit in systematic 
detail the cumulative argument which has just been summed 
up, even at the risk of repeating to some extent the results pre¬ 
viously given. 

§ 2. We may begin by replying to an objection which is 
frequently urged against Utilitarianism. How, it is asked, if 
the true ground of the moral goodness or badness of actions lies 
in their utility or the reverse, can we explain the broad dis¬ 
tinction drawn by Common Sense between the moral and other 
parts of our nature? Why is the excellence of Virtue so 
strongly felt to be different, not merely in kind but in degree, 
from the excellence of a machine, a fertile field, or a navigable 
river? It might be answered, in the first place, that as the 
natural (non-moral) feelings excited in us by human beings are 
generally very different from those caused by inanimate objects, 
it is to be expected that our judgment of goodness or badness 
should be accompanied by different sentiments in the two cases; 
just as the beauty of a woman affects one quite differently from 
the beauty of a landscape. But in the case of qualities on which 
we pass strictly moral judgments there is a further difference of 
a fundamental kind. As we saw (B. in. c. 3), actions that are, in 
the strictest sense of the term, Virtuous, are always voluntary: 
that is, they are actions which may always be done if the 
motives for doing them are only sufficiently strong. Hence we 
expect that the judgments of moral goodness or badness, passed 
either by the agent himself or by others, will have an immediate 
practical effect in causing actions to be virtuous: and the 
habitual consciousness of this will account for almost any differ¬ 
ence between moral sentiments and the pleasure and pain that 
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we derive from the contemplation of extra-human utilities and 
inutilities. To this it is replied, that among the tendencies 
to strictly voluntary actions there are many not commonly re¬ 
garded as virtuous, which are yet not only useful but on the 
whole more useful than many virtues. “ The selfish instinct 
that leads men to accumulate confers ultimately more advantage 
on the world than the generous instinct that leads men to give. 

.It is scarcely doubtful that a modest, diffident, and retiring 

nature, distrustful of its own abilities, and shrinking with 
humility from conflict, produces on the whole less benefit to the 
world than the self-assertion of an audacious and arrogant 
nature, which is impelled to every struggle, and developes every 
capacity. Gratitude has no doubt done much to soften and 
sweeten the intercourse of life, but the corresponding feeling of 
revenge was for centuries the one bulwark against Social an¬ 
archy, and is even now one of the chief restraints to crime. On 
the great theatre of public life, especially in periods of great 
convulsions where passions are fiercely roused, it is neither the 
man of delicate scrupulosity and sincere impartiality, nor yet the 
single-minded religious enthusiast, incapable of dissimulation or 
procrastination, who confers most benefit on the world. It is 
much rather the astute statesman, earnest about his ends, but 
unscrupulous about his means, equally free from the trammels 
of conscience and from the blindness of zeal, who governs be¬ 
cause he partly yields to the passions and the prejudices of his 

time. But.it has scarcely yet been contended that the 

delicate conscience which in these cases impairs utility consti¬ 
tutes vice 1 .” 

These objections are forcibly urged ; but they are not very 
difficult to answer, it being always borne in mind that the 
present argument does not aim at proving an exact coincidence 
between Utilitarian inferences and the intuitions of Common 
Sense, but rather seeks to represent the latter as inchoately and 
imperfectly Utilitarian. 

In the first place, we must carefully distinguish between 
admiration and approbation: the recognition of excellence in 
dispositions, and the recognition of rightness in conduct. An 
act that a Utilitarian must condemn as likely to do more harm 
1 Lecky, Hist, of Eur. Mor c. 1, pp. 38, 41 seqq. 
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than good may yet shew a disposition or tendency that will on 
the whole produce more good than harm. This is eminently the 
case with scrupulously conscientious acts. However true it may 
be that unenlightened conscientiousness has impelled men to 
fanatical cruelty, mistaken asceticism, and other infelicific con¬ 
duct : I suppose no Intuitionist would maintain that carefulness 
in conforming to the received moral rules has not, on the whole, 
a tendency to promote happiness. It may be observed, however, 
that when we perceive the effects of a disposition generally 
felicific to be in any particular case adverse to happiness, we 
often apply to it, as so operating, some term of condemnation: 
thus we speak, in the case above noticed, of * over-scrupulous¬ 
ness’ or 1 fanaticism.’ But in so far as we perceive that the 
same disposition would generally produce good results, it is 
natural still to regard it, abstracting from the particular case, as 
a good element of character. Secondly, although, in the view of 
a Utilitarian, only the useful is admirable, he is not bound to 
maintain that it is necessarily admirable in proportion as it is 
useful. Indeed Utility itself distinctly prescribes that our praise 
of human qualities should, not be distributed in proportion to 
Utility; because it is obviously not expedient to encourage 
by praise qualities which are likely to be found in excess rather 
than in defect. Hence ( e.g.) however necessary self-love or 
resentment may be to society, it is quite in harmony with 
Utilitarianism that they should not be recognised as virtues by 
Common Sense, in so far as it is reasonably thought that they 
will always be found operating with at least sufficient intensity. 
We find, however, that when self-love comes into conflict with 
impulses seen to be on the whole pernicious, it is praised as 
Prudence : and that when a man seems clearly deficient in re¬ 
sentment, he is censured for tameness: though as malevolent 
impulses are much more obviously productive of pain than 
pleasure, it is not unnatural that their occasional utility should 
be somewhat overlooked. The case of Humility and Diffidence 
may be treated in a somewhat similar way. As we saw 1 , it is 
only inadvertently that Common Sense praises the tendency to 
underrate one’s own powers: on reflection every one admits that 
it cannot be good to be in error on this or any other point. 

1 B. hi. o. 10. 
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But the desires of Superiority and Esteem are so strong in most 
men, that arrogance and self-assertion are both much commoner 
than the opposite defects, and at the same time are faults 
peculiarly disagreeable to others: so that humility gives us an 
agreeable surprise, and hence Common Sense may naturally 
overlook its more latent and remote bad consequences. 

In order, however, to form a precise estimate of the extent 
to which Utilitarianism agrees or disagrees with Common Sense, 
it seems best to examine the more definite judgments of right 
and wrong in conduct, rather than the vaguer awards of praise 
and admiration to dispositions. But before we proceed, with 
this object, to discuss notions of virtue and duty, it should 
be observed that there are some among these notions, the 
examination of which cannot really affect our decision of the 
present question: since their definitions inevitably involve, 
in some manner or other, the notion of * good ’ or ‘right* sup¬ 
posed already determinate: and so they can neither help to 
determine this notion, nor yet stand in the way of our giving 
it a Utilitarian interpretation. For example, we saw this to be 
the case with the chief of the intellectual excellences discussed 
in B. ill. c. 3. Wisdom, as commonly conceived, is not exactly 
the faculty of choosing the right means to the end of universal 
happiness; rather, as we saw, its notion involves an uncritical 
synthesis of the different ends and principles that are dis¬ 
tinguished and separately examined in the present treatise. 
But if its import is not distinctly Utilitarian, it is certainly not 
anything else as distinct from Utilitarian: if we can only define 
it as the faculty or habit of choosing the right or best means to 
the right or best end, for that very reason our definition leaves 
it quite open to us to give the notions ‘good* or ‘right* a 
Utilitarian import. 

And, for a similar reason, we need not specially examine 
another large class of virtues, which, as commonly formulated, 
do not seem to refer explicitly to any higher principle: but in 
which, nevertheless, reflection forces us to suppose such a 
reference, if we would make their maxims sufficiently precise 
to guide conduct. For such reference must be either under¬ 
stood to be made directly to general happiness or wellbeing; 
or else to some other definite rule of duty, taken as absolute: 
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if then all such apparently definite and ultimate rules can be 
shewn to have a latent Utilitarian basis, it seems evident that 
a similar result may be taken as admitted for all derivative and 
less definite maxims. 

§ 3. Let us then consider first the group of virtues and 
duties discussed in Book hi. c. 4, under the head of Benevo¬ 
lence. Here we naturally begin by noticing the obvious point 
of coincidence between the Intuitional and Utilitarian systems. 
For though Benevolence would perhaps be more commonly 
defined as a disposition to promote the Good of one’s fellow- 
creatures, rather than their Happiness (as definitely understood 
by Utilitarians); still, as we saw 1 , certain thinkers of the Intui¬ 
tional school are as definite as Utilitarians in stating Happiness 
(and not Perfection) as that which it is our duty to promote in 
the case of others: and Common Sense seems, on the whole, to 
incline to this view. While again, the chief element in the com¬ 
mon notion of good (besides happiness) is moral good or Virtue: 
therefore if we can shew that the other virtues are all qualities 
conducive to the happiness of the agent himself or of others, it 
is evident that Benevolence, whether it prompts us to promote 
the virtue of others or their happiness, will aim directly or 
indirectly at the Utilitarian end 2 . 

Nor, further, does the comprehensive range which Utili¬ 
tarians give to Benevolence, in stating as their ultimate end 
the greatest happiness of all sentient beings, seem to be really 
opposed to Common Sense: for in so far as certain Intuitional 
moralists restrict the scope of the direct duty of Benevolence 
to human beings, and regard our duties to brute animals as 
merely indirect and derived “from the duty of Self-culture,” 
they rather than their Utilitarian opponents appear paradoxical. 
And if, in laying down that each agent is to consider all other 
happiness as equally important with his own, Utilitarianism 
goes decidedly beyond the standard of duty commonly prescribed 
under the head of Benevolence, it yet. can scarcely be said to 
conflict with Common Sense on this point. For, as we have 
before observed 8 , this theoretical impartiality of Utilitarianism 

1 B. hi. c. 4, § 1. 

9 It will be Been that I do not here assume the conclusions of ch. 14 of the 
preceding book. 8 B. in. c. 13, § 3. 
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has to be importantly modified in its practical application. 
In the first place, generally speaking, each man is far better 
able to provide for his own happiness than for that of any 
other person, from his more intimate knowledge of his own 
desires and needs, and his greater opportunities of gratifying 
them. And besides, it is under the stimulus of self-interest 
that the active energies of most men are most easily and 
thoroughly drawn out: and if this were removed, general 
happiness would be diminished by a serious loss of those means 
of happiness which are obtained by labour; and also, to some 
extent, by the diminution of the labour itself. For these rea¬ 
sons it would not under actual circumstances promote the 
universal happiness if each man were to concern himself with 
the happiness of others as much as with his own. While if I 
consider the duty abstractly and ideally, even Common-Sense 
morality seems to bid me “love my neighbour as myself.” 

It might indeed be plausibly objected, on the other hand, 
that under the notions of Generosity, Self-sacrifice, &c., Common 
Sense praises (though it does not prescribe as obligatory) a sup¬ 
pression of egoism beyond what Utilitarianism approves: for 
we perhaps admire as virtuous a man who gives up his own 
happiness for another's sake, even when the happiness that he 
confers is less than that which he resigns, so that there is 
a diminution of happiness on the whole. But (1) it seems very 
doubtful whether we do altogether approve such conduct when 
the disproportion between the sacrifice and the benefit is ob¬ 
vious and striking: and (2) a spectator can hardly tell whether 
happiness is lost on the whole, as he cannot tell whether he 
who makes the sacrifice is not compensated by sympathetic 
and moral pleasure: and (3) even if there be a loss in the 
particular case, still our admiration of self-sacrifice will admit 
of a Utilitarian justification, because such conduct shews a 
disposition far above the average in its general tendency to 
promote happiness, and it is this disposition that we admire 
rather than the particular act. 

It has been said 1 , however, that the special claims and 
duties belonging to special relations, by which each man is 
connected with a few out of the whole number of human 

1 Cf. J. Grote, Utilitarianism, c. 5 . 
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beings, are expressly ignored by the rigid impartiality of the 
Utilitarian formula: and hence that, though Utilitarianism 
and Common Sense may agree in the proposition that all right 
action is conducive to the happiness of some one or other, and 
so far beneficent, still they are irreconcileably divergent on the 
radical question of the distribution of beneficence. 

Here, however, it seems that even fair-minded opponents 
have scarcely treated the Utilitarian argument fairly. They have 
attacked Bentham’s well-known formula, “every man to count 
for one, nobody for more than one,” on the ground that 
the general happiness will be best attained by inequality in 
the distribution of each one’s services. But it is just be¬ 
cause it will be best attained in this way that Utilitarianism 
necessarily prescribes this way of aiming at it. And the 
reasons why it is, generally speaking, conducive to the general 
happiness that each individual should distribute his beneficence 
in the channels marked out by commonly recognised ties and 
claims, are tolerably obvious. 

For first, in the chief relations discussed in ch. 4 of Book in. 
—the domestic, and those constituted by consanguinity, friend¬ 
ship, previous kindnesses, and special needs,—the services which 
Common Sense prescribes as duties are commonly prompted by 
natural affection, while at the same time they tend to develope 
and sustain such affection. Now, the subsistence of benevolent 
affections among human beings is itself an important means 
to the Utilitarian end, because (as Shaftesbury and his followers 
forcibly urged) the most intense and highly valued of our 
pleasures are derived from such affections: for both the emotion 
itself is highly pleasurable, and it imparts this quality to the 
activities which it prompts and sustains, and the happiness 
thus produced is continually enhanced by the sympathetic echo 
of the pleasures conferred on others. And again, where genuine 
affection subsists, the practical objections to spontaneous bene¬ 
ficence, which were before noticed, are much diminished in force. 
For such affection tends to be reciprocated, and the kindnesses 
which are its outcome and expression commonly win a Tequital 
of affection: and in so far as this is the case, they have less 
tendency to weaken the springs of activity in the person 
benefited; and may even strengthen them by exciting other 
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sources of energy than the egoistic—personal affection, and 
gratitude, and the desire to deserve love, and the desire to 
imitate beneficence. And hence it has been often observed 
that the injurious effects of almsgiving are at least much 
diminished if the alms are bestowed with unaffected sympathy 
and kindliness, and in such a way as to elicit a genuine re¬ 
sponse of gratitude. And further, the beneficence that springs 
from affection is less likely to be frustrated from defect of 
knowledge: for not only are we powerfully stimulated to study 
the real conditions of the happiness of those whom we love, but 
also such study is rendered more effective from the sympathy 
which naturally accompanies affection. 

On these grounds the Utilitarian will evidently approve of 
the cultivation of affection and the performance of affectionate 
services. It may be said, however, that what we ought to approve 
is not so much affection for special individuals, but rather a 
feeling more universal in its scope—charity, philanthropy, or 
(as it has been called) the ‘Enthusiasm of Humanity.' And 
certainly all special affections tend occasionally to come into 
conflict with the principle of promoting the general happiness : 
and Utilitarianism must therefore prescribe such a culture of 
the feelings as will, as far as possible, counteract this tend¬ 
ency. And no doubt some have thought the existing relations 
of human beings highly unfavourable to this culture: and have 
desired instead some approximation to Plato’s ideal of a “ com¬ 
munion of wives and children and property, in which the private 
and the individual should be altogether banished from life.” 
But this view is opposed to the results of psychological expe¬ 
rience as commonly interpreted: for it seems rather that most 
persons are only capable of strong affections towards a few 
human beings in certain close relations, especially the domestic: 
and that if these are suppressed, what they will feel towards 
their fellow-creatures generally will be, as Aristotle says, “but a 
watery kindliness” and a very feeble counterpoise to self-love: 
and thus that such specialized affections as the present organi¬ 
zation of society normally produces afford the best means of 
developing in most persons a more extended benevolence, to the 
degree to which they are capable of feeling it. Besides, as each 
person is for the most part, from limitation either of power or 
s. e. 26 
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of knowledge, not in a position to do much good to more than 
a very small number of persons: it seems, on this ground alone, 
desirable that his chief benevolent impulses should be corre¬ 
spondingly limited. 

And this leads us to consider, secondly, the reasons why, 
affection apart, it is conducive to the general happiness that 
pYior claims should be commonly recognised as attaching to 
special relations: so as to modify that impartial universality in 
the distribution of beneficence which Utilitarianism primd facie 
inculcates. For clearness* sake it seems best to take this argu¬ 
ment separately, though it cannot easily be divided from the 
former one, because the services in question are often such as 
cannot so well be rendered without affection. In such cases, as 
we saw 1 , Common Sense regards the affection itself as a duty, in 
so far as it is capable of being cultivated: but still prescribes the 
performance of the services even if the affection be unhappily 
absent. Indeed we may properly consider the services to which 
we are commonly prompted by the domestic affections, and also 
those to which we are moved by gratitude and pity, as an 
integral part of the system of mutual aid by which the 
normal life and happiness of society is maintained, under 
existing circumstances: as being an indispensable supplement to 
the still more essential services which are definitely prescribed 
by Law, or rendered on commercial terms as a part of an 
express bargain. As political economists have explained, the 
means of happiness are immensely increased by that com¬ 
plex system of co-operation which has been gradually or¬ 
ganized among civilised men: and while it is thought that 
under such a system it will be generally best on the whole 
to let each individual exchange such services as he is dis¬ 
posed to render for such return as he can obtain for them 
by free contract; still there are many large exceptions to this 
general principle. Of these the most important is constituted 
by the case of children. It is necessary for the well-being of 
mankind that in each generation children should be produced 
in adequate numbers, neither too many nor too few; and that, 
as they cannot be left to provide for themselves, they should 
be adequately nourished and protected during the period of 

1 B. hi. o. 4, g 1. 
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infancy; and further, that they should he carefully trained in 
good habits, intellectual, moral and physical: and it is commonly 
believed that the best or even the only known means of attain¬ 
ing these ends in even a tolerable degree is afforded by the 
existing institution of the Family, resting as it does on a basis 
of legal and moral rules combined. For Law fixes a minimum 
of mutual services and draws the broad outlines of behaviour for 
the different members of the family, imposing 1 on the parents 
lifelong union and complete mutual fidelity and the duty of 
providing for their children the necessaries of life up to a 
certain age ; in return for which it gives them the control of 
their children for the same period, and sometimes lays on the 
latter the burden of supporting their parents when aged and 
destitute: so that Morality, in inculcating a completer harmony 
of interests and an ampler interchange of kindnesses, is merely 
filling in the outlines drawn by Law. We found, however, in 
attempting to formulate the different domestic duties as recog¬ 
nised by Common Sense, that there seemed to be in most cases 
a large vague margin with respect to which consensus could not 
be affirmed, and which, in fact, forms an arena for continual 
disputes. But we have now to observe that it is just this 
margin which furnishes the most striking evidence of the 
latent Utilitarianism of common moral opinion: for when 
the question is once raised as to the precise mutual duties of 
husbands and wives, or of parents and children, each disputant 
commonly supports his view by a forecast of the effects on 
human happiness to be expected from the general establishment 
of any proposed rule ; this seems to be the standard to which the 
matter is, by common consent, referred. 

Similarly the claim to services that arises out of special 
need (which natural sympathy moves us to recognise) may 
obviously be rested on an Utilitarian basis : indeed its proper 
fulfilment seems so important to the well-being of society, that 
this duty also has sometimes been partly taken within the 
sphere of Law, and converted into a legal obligation. We noticed 
that the main Utilitarian reason why it is not right (for ex- 

1 Strictly speaking, of course, Law does not impose this, but only refuses to 
recognise and enforce connubial contracts of any other kind: but the social effect 
is substantially the same. 


26—2 
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ample) for every rich man to distribute his superfluous wealth 
among the poor, is that the happiness of all is on the whole most 
promoted by maintaining in all male adults the expectation that # 
each will be thrown on his own resources for the supply of his 
own wants. But if I am made aware that, owing to a sudden 
calamity that could not have been foreseen, another’s resources 
are manifestly inadequate to protect him from pain or serious 
discomfort, the case is altered; my theoretical obligation to 
consider his happiness as much as my own becomes at once 
practical; and I am bound to make as much effort to relieve 
him as will not entail a greater loss of happiness to myself or 
others. If, however, the calamity is one which might have 
been foreseen and averted by proper care, my duty becomes 
more doubtful: for then by relieving him I seem to be in 
danger of encouraging improvidence in others. In such a case 
a Utilitarian has to weigh this indirect evil against the direct 
good of removing pain and distress: and it is now more and 
more generally recognised that the question of providing for 
the destitute has to be treated as a Utilitarian problem of 
which these are the elements; whether we are considering the 
minimum that should be secured to them by law, or the proper 
supplementary action of private charity. 

Poverty, however, is not the only case in which it is condu¬ 
cive to the general happiness that one man should render 
unbought services to another. In any condition or calling a 
man may find himself unable to ward off some evil or to realize 
some legitimate or worthy end without assistance of such kind 
as he cannot purchase on the ordinary commercial terms; 
assistance which, on the one hand, will have no bad effect on 
the receiver, from the exceptional nature of the emergency, 
while at the same time it may not be burdensome to the giver. 
Here, again, some jurists have thought that where the service 
to be rendered is great, and the burden of rendering it very 
slight, it might properly be made matter of legal obligation: so 
that (e.g.) if I could save a man from drowning by merely holding 
out a hand, I should be legally punishable if I omitted the act. 
But, however this may be, the moral rule condemning the 
refusal of aid in such emergencies is obviously conducive to the 
general happiness. 
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Further, besides these, so to say, accidentally unbought 
services, there are some for which there is normally no market- 
price: such as counsel and assistance in the intimate perplexities 
of life, which one is only willing to receive from genuine friends. 
It much promotes the general happiness that such services 
should be generally rendered. On this ground, as well as that 
of the emotional pleasures which directly spring from it, we 
perceive Friendship to be an important means to the Utilitarian 
end. At the same time we feel that the charm of Friendship is 
lost if the flow of emotion is not spontaneous and unforced. The 
combination of these two views seems to be exactly represented 
by the sympathy that is not quite admiration with which 
Common Sense regards all close and strong affections; and the 
regret that it is not quite disapproved with which it contem¬ 
plates their decay. 

In all cases where it is conducive to the general happiness 
that unbought services should be rendered, Gratitude (if we 
mean by this a settled disposition to repay the benefit in what¬ 
ever way one can on a fitting opportunity) is enjoined by Utili¬ 
tarianism no less than by Common Sense; for one can hardly 
expect that the rendering of any kind of services will be com¬ 
mon, unless there is a general disposition to requite them. In 
fact we may say that a general understanding that all services 
which it is expedient that A should render to B will be repaid 
by B, is a natural supplement of the more definite contracts by 
which the main part of the great social interchange of services 
is arranged. Indeed the one kind of requital merges in the 
other, and no sharp line can be drawn between the two: we 
cannot always say distinctly whether the requital of a benefit is 
a pure act of gratitude or the fulfilment of a tacit understand¬ 
ing 1 * There is, however, a certain difficulty in this view of gra¬ 
titude as analogous to the fulfilment of a bargain. For it may 
be said that of the services peculiar to friendship, disinterested¬ 
ness is an indispensable characteristic; and that in all cases bene¬ 
fits conferred without expectation of reward have a peculiar ex¬ 
cellence, and are indeed peculiarly adapted to arouse gratitude; 

1 Sometimes such unbargained requital is even legally obligatory: as wlion 
children are bound to repay the care spent on thorn by supporting their parents 
in decrepitude. 
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but if they are conferred in expectation of such gratitude, they 
lose this excellence; and yet, again, it would be very difficult 
to treat as a friend one from whom gratitude was not expected. 
This seems, at first sight, an inextricable entanglement: but 
here, as in other cases, an apparent ethical contradiction is found 
to reduce itself to a psychological complexity. For most of our 
actions are done from several different motives, either coexist¬ 
ing or succeeding one another in rapid alternation: thus a man 
may have a perfectly disinterested desire to benefit another, 
and one which might possibly prevail over all conflicting mo¬ 
tives if all hope of requital were cut off, and yet it may be well 
that this generous impulse should be sustained by a trust that 
requital will not be withheld. And in fact the apparent puzzle 
really affords another illustration of the latent Utilitarianism 
of Common Sense. For, on the one hand, Utilitarianism pre¬ 
scribes that we should render services whenever it is conducive 
to the general happiness to do so, which may often be the case 
without taking into account the gain to oneself which would 
result from their requital: and on the other, since we must 
conclude from the actual selfishness of average men that such 
services would not be adequately rendered without expectation 
of requital, it is also conducive to the general happiness that 
men should recognise a moral obligation to repay them. 

We have discussed only the most conspicuous of the duties 
of affection : but it is probably obvious that similar reasonings 
would apply in the case of the others. 

In all cases there are three distinct lines of argument which 
tend to shew that the commonly received view of special claims 
and duties arising out of special relations, though primd facie 
opposed to the impartial universality of the Utilitarian prin¬ 
ciple, is really maintained by a well-considered application of 
the latter. First, morality is here in a manner protecting the 
normal channels and courses of natural benevolent affections: 
and the development of such affections seems of the highest 
importance to human happiness, both as a direct source of 
pleasure, and as an indispensable preparation for a more en¬ 
larged “ altruism.” And again, the mere fact that such affections 
are normal, causes an expectation of the services that are their 
natural expression: and the disappointment of such expec- 
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tations is inevitably painful. While finally, apart from these 
considerations, we can shew in each case strong Utilitarian 
reasons why, generally speaking, services should be rendered to 
the persons in whom these claims are vested rather than to 
others. 

We may add, in conclusion, that all the difficulties of deter¬ 
mining the limits of these duties, and their relative importance, 
which the Intuitional method raised and failed to overcome, are 
removed, in theory at least, by the Utilitarian synthesis. For 
each of the preceding arguments has shewn us different kinds 
of pleasures gained and pains averted by the fulfilment of the 
claims in question. There are, first, those in the causing or 
averting of which the service consists : secondly, it prevents the 
pain and secondary harm of disappointed expectation: thirdly, 
we have to reckon the various pleasures connected with the 
exercise of natural benevolent affections, especially when reci¬ 
procated, including the indirect effects on the agent’s character 
of maintaining such affections. All these different pleasures 
and pains combine differently, and with almost infinite varia¬ 
tion as circumstances vary, into Utilitarian reasons for each 
of these claims : none of these reasons being absolute and con¬ 
clusive, but each having its own weight, while liable to be 
outweighed by others. 

§ 4. I pass to consider another group of duties, often con¬ 
trasted with those of Benevolence, under the comprehensive 
notion of Justice. 

“That Justice is useful to society, ,, says Hume, “it would 
be a superfluous undertaking to prove:” what he endeavours 
to shew at some length is, “ that public utility is the sole origin 
of Justice:” and it is the same question of origin which has 
chiefly occupied the attention of Mill 1 . Here, however, we are 
not so much concerned with the growth of the sentiment of 
Justice from experiences of utility, as with the Utilitarian basis 
of the mature notion: while at the same time if the analysis 
previously given be correct, the Justice that is commonly de¬ 
manded and inculcated is something more complex than these 
writers have recognised. What Hume (e. g) means by Justice 
is rather what I have called Order, understood in its widest 
1 Utilitarianism, c. 5. 
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sense: the observance of the actual system of rules, whether 
strictly legal or customary, which bind together the different 
members of any society into an organic whole, checking male¬ 
volent or otherwise injurious impulses, distributing the different 
objects of men’s clashing desires, and exacting such positive 
services, customary or contractual, as are commonly recognised 
as matters of debt. Probably no system of Law has ever had a 
continuous existence, in the working of which these beneficent 
tendencies have not been clearly predominant: though it may 
be said that these have always been combined with other less 
satisfactory effects: for example, there have rarely been want¬ 
ing plausible* empirical arguments for the revolutionary para¬ 
dox quoted by Plato, that "laws are imposed in the interest 
of rulers.” Still that it is generally conducive to the general 
happiness that each individual should obey the laws of his 
society, is a proposition, as Hume says, that scarcely needs 
proof: indeed the orderly, law-abiding habit is of such para¬ 
mount importance to a community, that even where particular 
laws are clearly injurious, it is almost always expedient to 
observe them, apart from any penalty which their breach might 
entail on the individual. We saw, however, that Common 
Sense sometimes bids us refuse obedience to bod laws, because 
" we ought to obey God rather than men” (though there seems 
to be no clear intuition as to the kind or degree of badness that 
justifies resistance): and: further allows us, in special emer¬ 
gencies, to violate rules generally good, for “ necessity has no 
law,” and " salus populi suprema lex.” 

These and similar common opinions seem at least to suggest 
that the limits of the duty of Law-observance are to be de¬ 
termined by Utilitarian considerations. While, again, the 
Utilitarian view gets rid of the difficulties in which the attempt 
to define intuitively the truly legitimate source of legislative 
authority involved us 1 : at the same time that it justifies to 
some extent each of the different views current as to the in¬ 
trinsic legitimacy of governments. For, on the one hand, it 
finds the moral basis of law-observance in the effects rather 
than the causes of the laws that exist: so that, generally 
speaking, obedience will seem due to any de facto government 

1 Cf. B. XII. c. 6, §§ 2, 3. 
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that is not governing very badly. On the other hand, in 
so far as laws originating in a particular way are likely to be 
(1) better, or (2) more readily observed, it is a Utilitarian duty 
to aim at introducing this mode of origination: and thus in a 
certain stage of social development it may be right that a ‘ repre¬ 
sentative system* should be popularly demanded, or (in extreme 
cases) even violently introduced : while, again, there is expedi¬ 
ency in maintaining an ancient system of legislation, because 
men readily obey such: and loyalty to a dispossessed govern¬ 
ment may be on the whole expedient, even at the cost of some 
temporary suffering and disorder, in order that ambitious men 
may not find usurpation too easy. Here, as elsewhere, Utilita¬ 
rianism at once supports the different reasons commonly put 
forward as absolute, and also brings them theoretically to a 
common measure, so that in any particular case we have a prin¬ 
ciple of decision between conflicting political arguments. 

As was before said, this Law-observance, in so far at least as 
it affects the interests of other individuals, is what we fre¬ 
quently mean by Justice. It seems, however 1 , that the notion 
of Justice, exhaustively analysed, includes several distinct ele¬ 
ments combined in a somewhat complex manner: we have to 
inquire, therefore, what latent utilities are represented by each 
of these elements. 

Now, first, a constant part of the notion, which appears in 
it even when the Just is not distinguished from the Legal, 
is Equality: or perhaps we should rather say, the negation of 
arbitrary inequality. This impartiality, as we saw 8 (whether 
exhibited in the establishment or in the administration of laws), 
is merely a special application of the wider maxim that it 
cannot be right to treat two persons differently if their cases are 
similar in all material circumstances. And this maxim obvi¬ 
ously belongs to Utilitarianism no less than to all other systems 
of Ethics. At the same time, since this negative criterion is 
clearly inadequate for the complete determination of what is 
just in laws, or in conduct generally; when we have admitted 
this, it still remains to ask, “ What are the inequalities in laws, 
and in the distribution of pleasures and pains outside the sphere 


1 Cf. Bk. hi. c, 5. 


2 Bk. xiii. c. 13, § 3. 
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of law, which are not arbitrary and unreasonable? and to what 
general principles can they be reduced?” 

One such principle, which we found to be latent in the com¬ 
mon notion of Justice, is that of ‘conformity to normal expecta¬ 
tions: 1 which seems obligatory in different degrees, according 
as the expectations are based upon definite engagements, or on 
some vague mutual understanding, or are merely such as an 
average man would form from past experience of the conduct 
of other men. In these latter cases Common Sense appeared 
to be somewhat perplexed as to the validity of the claims. But 
for the Utilitarian the difficulty has ceased to exist. He will 
hold any disappointment of expectations to be pro tanto an 
evil, but a greater evil in proportion to the previous security of 
the expectant individual, from the greater shock thus given to 
his reliance on the conduct of his fellow-men generally: and 
many times greater in proportion as the expectation is generally 
recognised as normal and reasonable, as in this case the shock 
extends to all who are in any way cognisant of his disappoint¬ 
ment. The importance to mankind of being able to rely on 
each other’s actions is so great, that in the case of absolutely 
definite engagements there is scarcely any advantage that can 
counterbalance the harm done by violating them. Still, we 
found 1 that several exceptions and qualifications to the rule of 
Good Faith were more or less distinctly recognised by Common 
Sense: and most of these have a Utilitarian basis, which it does 
not need much penetration to discern. To begin, we may notice 
that the superficial view of the obligation of a promise which 
makes it depend on the assertion of the promiser, and not, as 
Utilitarians hold, on the expectations produced in the promisee, 
cannot fairly be attributed to Common Sense: for we all con¬ 
demn a breach of promise much more strongly when others have 
acted in reliance on it, than when its observance did not directly 
concern others, and its breach only causes the indirect evil of a 
bad precedent; as when a man breaks a pledge of total absti¬ 
nence. We see, again, how a material change of circumstances 2 
diminishes the Utilitarian reason for keeping a promise: for 
whatever expectations may be disappointed in that case, they 


1 Bk. in. c. 6. 


2 Cf. ante , Bk. iii. c. 6, § 7. 
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are at least not those which the promise originally created. It 
is obvious, too, that it is not advantageous to the community 
that men should be able to rely on the performance of promises 
procured by fraud or unlawful force: indeed the chief Utilita¬ 
rian ground for not repudiating such promises is, that persons 
cognisant of the repudiation might not know or might insuf¬ 
ficiently consider the special moral circumstances of the case, 
and so might be demoralised by the example 1 . We saw, again 2 , 
that when the performance would be injurious to the promisee. 
Common Sense is disposed to admit that its obligation is super¬ 
seded, and is so far in harmony with Utilitarianism. And even 
when it is only the promiser who would be injured, still, if the 
harm be extreme, Common Sense is at least doubtful whether 
the promise should be kept. And similarly for the other 
qualifications and exceptions: they all turn out to be as clearly 
Utilitarian, as the general utility of keeping one’s word is plain 
and manifest. 

But further, the expediency of satisfying natural and normal 
expectations, even when they are not based upon a definite 
contract, is obvious: it will clearly conduce to the tranquillity of 
social existence, and to the settled and well-adjusted activity on 
which social happiness greatly depends, that such expectations 
should be as little as possible baulked. And here Utilitarianism 
relieves us of the difficulties which beset the common view of 
just conduct as something absolutely precise and definite. For 
in this vaguer region we cannot draw a sharp line between valid 
and invalid claims: ‘injustice’ shades gradually off into mere 
‘hardship/ Hence the Utilitarian view that the disappoint¬ 
ment of natural expectations is an evil, but an evil which must 
sometimes be incurred for the sake of a greater good, is that 
to which Common Sense is practically forced, though unable 
to reconcile it with the theoretical absoluteness of Intuitive 
Morality. 

The gain of recognising the relativity of this obligation will 

1 There is another reason of a different kind in the case where the law¬ 
breaker is too strong to be put down, so that the law-abiding part of society has 
to reckon with him as a permanent hostile power, and establish (as diplomatists 
say) a modus vivcndi with him. 

8 Cf. B. iii. c. 6, § 9. 
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be still more felt, when we take into account the other element 
which we found in the common notion of Justice—Ideal Justice, 
as I called it. 

We saw that there were two competing views of this 
ideal, or perhaps we may say two extreme types between 
which the looser notions of ordinary men seem to fluctuate: 
which I called respectively the Individualistic and the Social¬ 
istic. According to the former view an ideal system of Law 
ought to aim at Freedom, or perfect mutual non-interference of 
all the members of the community, as an absolute end. Now 
the general Utilitarian reasons for leaving each rational being 
free to seek happiness in his own way are obvious and striking: 
for, generally speaking, each is best qualified to provide for his 
own interests, since even when he does not know best what they 
are and how to attain them, he is at any rate most keenly 
concerned for them: and again, the consciousness of freedom 
and concomitant responsibility increases the average effective 
activity of men: and besides, the discomfort of constraint is 
directly an evil and pro tanto to be avoided. Still, there are 
important exceptional cases in which complete freedom would 
certainly or probably produce a balance of unhappiness: and 
we find these actually recognised in the laws and customs of the 
freest societies, and the practical realization of freedom limited 
accordingly. Indeed we saw 1 that the attempt to construct a 
consistent code of laws, taking Maximum Freedom (instead of 
Happiness) as an absolute end, must lead to insoluble puzzles 
and startling paradoxes. So that we may fairly say that in so 
far as Common Sense has adopted the Individualistic ideal, it 
has always been as subordinate to and limited by the Utilitarian 
first principle. 

It seems, however, that what we commonly demand or long 
for, under the name of Ideal Justice, is not so much the realiza¬ 
tion of Freedom, as the distribution of good and evil according 
to Desert: indeed it is as a means to this latter end that Free¬ 
dom is often advocated: for it is said that if we protect men 
completely from mutual interference, each will reap the good 
and bad consequences of his own conduct, and so be happy or 
unhappy in proportion to his deserts. However this may be, 

1 Bk. hi. c. 5, § 4. 
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it is clear that the principle of Justice so understood is quite in 
harmony with Utilitarianism, if only we give the notions of 
‘good’ and 'ill* desert a Utilitarian interpretation: to which 
(as in the former case of Benevolence) Common Sense at least 
offers no obstacle. For it is obviously the best encouragement 
to the production of general happiness that we should reward 
and punish men according as their conduct is felicific or the 
reverse: only the Utilitarian scale of rewards will not be de¬ 
termined entirely by the magnitude of the services performed, 
but partly also by the difficulty of inducing men to perform 
them. But this latter element seems to be always taken into 
account (though perhaps unconsciously) by Common Sense: for, 
as we have been led to notice 1 , we do not recognise merit in 
right actions, if they are such as men are naturally inclined to 
perform rather too much than too little. 

Again, in spite of the opposition between the Intuitional 
principle that ill-desert lies in wrong intention, and the Utili¬ 
tarian view of punishment as purely preventive, we find that in 
the actual administration of criminal justice, Common Sense is 
forced, however reluctantly, into practical agreement with Utili¬ 
tarianism. After a civil war it demands the execution of the 
most purely patriotic rebels: and after a railway accident it 
clamours for the severe punishment of unintentional neglects, 
which, except for their consequences, would have been regarded 
as very venial. And it is often curious in such cases to observe 
the sophistries by which Common Sense tries to persuade itself 
that there has been wilful wrong-doing. 

If, however, in any distribution of pleasures and privileges, 
or of pains and burdens, considerations of desert do not properly 
come in (i.e. if the good or evil to be distributed have no 
relation to any conduct on the part of the persons who are to 
receive it); or if it is practically impossible to take them into 
account; then Common Sense seems to fall back on simple 
equality as the principle of just apportionment. Now we saw 7 
that the Utilitarian formula does not strictly include any 
principle for distributing the happiness which it directs us to 
make as great as possible. Still, in the case supposed, Equality 
is the only mode of distribution that is not arbitrary and so 
1 Cf. ante , § 2 and B. hi. c. 2, § 1, 
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unreasonable: and thus this mode of apportioning the means 
of happiness is likely to produce more happiness on the whole : 
partly because men have a disinterested aversion to unreason: 
but still more because they have an aversion to any kind of in¬ 
feriority to others, which is much intensified when the inferiority 
seems unreasonable. This latter feeling is so strong that it often 
prevails in spite of obvious claims of desert: and it may even be 
expedient that it should so prevail within limits. 

For, finally, it must be observed that Utilitarianism fur¬ 
nishes us with a common standard to which the different 
elements included in the notion of Justice may be reduced. 
Such a standard is imperatively required: as these different 
elements are continually liable to conflict with each other. 
The issue, for example, in practical politics between Conser¬ 
vatives and Reformers often represents such a conflict: the 
question is, whether we ought to do a certain violence to expec¬ 
tations arising naturally out of the existing social order, with 
the view of bringing about a distribution of the means of 
happiness more in accordance with ideal justice. Here, if my 
analysis of the common notion of Justice be sound, the attempt 
to extract from it a clear decision of such an issue must neces¬ 
sarily fail: as the conflict is, so to say, permanently latent in the 
very core of Common Sense. But the Utilitarian will merely 
use this notion of Justice as a guide to different kinds of 
utilities ; and in so far as these are incompatible, he will balance 
one set of advantages against the other, and decide according to 
the preponderance. 

§ 5. The duty of Truth-speaking is sometimes taken as a 
striking instance of a moral principle not resting on a Utilitarian 
basis. But a careful study of the qualifications with which the 
common opinion of mankind actually inculcates this duty seems 
to lead us to an opposite result: for not only is the general 
utility of truth-speaking so manifest as to need no proof, but 
wherever this utility seems to be absent, or outweighed by 
particular bad consequences, we find that Common Sense at 
least half admits an exception to the rule. For example, if a 
man be pursuing criminal ends, it is primd facie injurious to 
the community that he should be aided in his pursuit by being 
able to rely on the assertions of others. So far deception seems 
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legitimate as a protection against crime : but when we consider 
the bad effects on habit, and through example, of even a single 
act of unveracity, the case is seen to be, on Utilitarian prin¬ 
ciples, doubtful: and this is just the view of Common Sense. 
Again, though it is generally a man’s interest to know the 
truth, there are exceptional cases in which it is injurious to 
him; as when an invalid hears bad news: and here, too, 
Common Sense is disposed to suspend the rule. Again, we 
found it difficult to define exactly wherein Veracity consists : for 
we may either require truth in the spoken words, or in the 
inferences which the speaker foresees will be drawn from them, 
or in both. Perfect Candour, no doubt, would require it in both : 
but in the various circumstances where this seems inexpedient, 
we often find Common Sense at least half-willing to dispense 
with one or other part of the double obligation. Thus we 
found a respectable school of thinkers maintaining that a 
religious truth may properly be communicated by means of a 
historical fiction: and, on the other hand, the unsuitability 
of perfect frankness to our existing social relations is recog¬ 
nised in the common rules of politeness, which impose on us 
not unfrequently the necessity of suppressing truths and sug¬ 
gesting falsehoods. I would not say that in any of these cases 
Common Sense pronounces quite decidedly in favour of un¬ 
veracity: but then neither is Utilitarianism decided, as the 
importance of maintaining a general habit of truth-speaking 
is so great, that it is not easy to say positively that it is out¬ 
weighed by even strong special reasons for violating the rule. 

When we pass to consider the different views as to the 
legitimacy of the Malevolent impulse, out of which we found it 
hard to frame a consistent doctrine for Common Sense, we 
find them exactly correspondent to different forecasts of the 
consequences of gratifying such impulses. Privid facie , the 
desire to injure any one in particular is inconsistent with a 
deliberate purpose of benefiting as much as possible people in 
general: accordingly, we find that what I may call Superficial 
Common Sense passes a sweeping condemnation on these 
impulses. But a study of the actual facts of society shews that 
resentment plays an important part in that repression of 
injuries which is necessary to social well-being: accordingly, the 
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reflective moralist shrinks from excluding it altogether. It 
is evident, however, that personal ill-will is a very dangerous 
means to the general happiness: for its direct end is the exact 
opposite of happiness; and though the realization of this may in 
certain cases be the least of two evils, still the impulse if encou¬ 
raged is likely to prompt to the infliction of pain beyond the 
limits of just punishment, and to have an injurious reaction on 
the character of the angry person, and even, through sympathy, 
upon others. Accordingly, the moralist is disposed to prescribe 
that indignation be directed always against acts, and not against 
persons: and it seems clear that if indignation so restricted 
would be efficient in repressing punishment, this is the state 
of mind most conducive to the general happiness. But it is 
doubtful whether human nature is capable of maintaining 
this distinction, or whether, if it could be maintained, the more 
refined aversion would by itself be sufficiently efficacious: ac¬ 
cordingly, Common Sense is reluctant to condemn personal 
ill-will if directed against wrong-doers. 

It would be tedious—and seems unnecessary for the reasons 
before given—to go through a similar discussion of the minor 
social virtues with their vaguer maxims. Nor is it needful to 
shew that Temperance, Self-control, and what are called the 
Self-regarding virtues generally, are ‘ useful * to the individual 
who possesses them. If it is not quite clear, in the view of 
Common Sense, to what end that regulation and government 
of appetites and passions, which moralists have so much incul¬ 
cated and admired, is to be directed; at least there seems no 
obstacle in the way of our defining this end as Happiness. 
And even in the ascetic extreme of Self-control, which has 
sometimes led to the repudiation of sensual pleasures as radi¬ 
cally bad, we may trace an unconscious Utilitarianism. For the 
ascetic condemnation has always been chiefly directed against 
those pleasures, in respect of which men are especially liable to 
commit excesses dangerous to health; and free indulgence in 
which, even when it keeps clear of injury to health, is thought 
to interfere with the development of other faculties and suscep¬ 
tibilities which are important sources of happiness. 

§ 6. An apparent exception to this statement may seem to 
be constituted in the case of the sexual appetite, by the regula- 
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tion prescribed under the notion of Purity or Chastity. And 
there is no doubt that under this head we find condemned, 
with special vehemence and severity, acts of which the imme¬ 
diate effect is pleasure not obviously outweighed by subsequent 
pain. But a closer examination of this exception transforms 
it into an important contribution to the present argument: as 
it shews a specially complex and delicate correspondence be¬ 
tween moral sentiments and social utilities. 

In the first place, the peculiar intensity and delicacy of the 
moral sentiments that govern the relations of the sexes are 
thoroughly justified by the vast importance to society of the 
end to which they are obviously a means: the maintenance, 
namely, of the permanent unions which are thought to be 
necessary for the proper rearing and training of children. 
Hence the first and fundamental rule in this department is 
that which directly secures conjugal fidelity. But, secondly, 
the utility of protecting marriage indirectly, by condemning all 
extra-nuptial intercourse of the sexes, is easy to expound: for 
otherwise men would not have adequate motives to incur the 
restraints and burdens which marriage entails; and the youth 
of both sexes would form habits of feeling and conduct tending 
to unfit them for marriage; and, again, if such intercourse 
were fertile, it would be attended with those bad effects on the 
succeeding generation, which it seems the object of permanent 
unions to prevent; while if it were sterile, the future of the 
human race would, as far as we can see, be still more pro¬ 
foundly imperilled. 

But, further, it is only on Utilitarian principles that we can 
account for the anomalous difference which the morality of Com¬ 
mon Sense has always made between the two sexes as regards 
the simple offence of unchastity. For the offence is commonly 
more deliberate in the man, who has the additional guilt of 
soliciting and persuading the woman; in the latter, again, it is 
far more often prompted by some motive that we rank higher 
than mere lust: so that, according to the ordinary canons of 
Intuitional Morality, it ought to be more severely condemned 
in the man. The actual inversion of this result can only be 
justified by taking into account the greater interest that society 
has in maintaining a high standard of female chastity. For the 
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degradation of this standard must strike at the root of family 
life, by impairing men’s security in the exercise of their parental 
affections: but there is no corresponding consequence of male 
unchastity, which may therefore prevail to a considerable extent 
without imperilling the very existence of the family, though it 
impairs its well-being. 

At the same time the condemnation of unchastity in men, 
by the common moral sense of Christian countries at the pre¬ 
sent day, is sufficiently clear and explicit: though we recognize 
the existence of a laxer code—the morality, as it is called, of 
‘the world’—which treats it as indifferent, or very venial. 
But the very difference between the two codes gives a kind 
of support to the present argument; as it corresponds to easily 
explained differences of insight into the consequences of main¬ 
taining certain moral sanctions. For partly it is thought by 
‘men of the world’ that men cannot practically be restrained 
from sexual indulgence, at least at the period of life when 
the passions are strongest: and hence that it is expedient to 
tolerate such kind and degree of illicit sexual intercourse as 
is not directly dangerous to the well-being of families. Partly, 
again, it is maintained by some, in bolder antagonism to Com¬ 
mon Sense, that the existence of a certain limited amount of 
such intercourse (with a special class of women, carefully sepa¬ 
rated, as at present, from the rest of society) is scarcely a real 
evil, and may even be a positive gain in respect of general 
happiness; for continence is perhaps somewhat dangerous to 
health, and in any case involves a loss of pleasure considerable in 
intensity; while at the same time the maintenance of as nu¬ 
merous a population as is desirable in an old society does not 
require that more than a certain proportion of the women in 
each generation should become mothers of families; and if 
some of the surplus thus left make it their profession to enter 
into casual and temporary sexual relations with men, there 
is no reason why their lives should compare unfavourably in 
respect of happiness with those of other women in the less 
favoured classes of society. 

This view has certainly a superficial plausibility: but it 
ignores the essential fact that it is only by the present severe 
enforcement of the social sanction against fornication that this 
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is restrained within such limits as not to interfere materially 
with the due development of the race, and the class of courte¬ 
zans is kept sufficiently separate from the rest of female society 
to prevent the contagion of unchastity from spreading. Hence 
a Utilitarian must maintain this sanction generally, and so must 
condemn any particular violation of the rule of chastity, even 
when, taken by itself, this might not seem to be on the whole 
infelicific. Though even this latter supposition seems highly 
improbable; since as long as the social sanction is enforced, the 
lives of the women against whom society thus issues its ban 
must, generally speaking, be unhappy from remorse and shame, 
and the source of unhappiness to others; besides that the 
breach of any moral rule is pro tanto infelicific, from its inju¬ 
rious effects on moral habits generally. And again, the ‘man 
of the world* ignores the vast importance to the human race of 
maintaining that higher type of sexual relations which is not, 
generally speaking, possible, except where a high value is set 
upon chastity in both sexes. From this point of view the 
Virtue of Purity may be regarded as providing a necessary 
shelter under which that intense and elevated affection between 
the sexes, which is most conducive both to the happiness of the 
individual and to the well-being of the family, may grow and 
flourish. 

And in this way we are able to explain what must have 
perplexed many reflective minds in contemplating the common- 
sense regulation of conduct under the head of Purity: viz. that 
on the one hand the sentiment that supports these rules is very 
intense, so that the subjective difference between right and 
wrong in this department is marked with peculiar strength: 
while on the other hand it is found impossible to give a clear 
definition of the conduct condemned under this notion. For 
the impulse to be restrained is so powerful and so sensitive 
to stimulants of all kinds, that in order that the sentiment 
of purity may adequately perform its protective function, it 
is necessary that it should be very keen and vivid; and that 
the aversion to impurity should extend far beyond the acts that 
primarily need to bo prohibited, and include in its scope every¬ 
thing (in dress, language, social customs, &c.) which may tend 
to excite lascivious ideas. But it is not necessary that a clear 

27—2 
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and precise theoretical line should be drawn between right and 
wrong in this matter. Here, as in other cases, it is sufficient 
for practical purposes if the main central portion of the region 
of duty be strongly illuminated, while the margin is left some¬ 
what obscure. And, in fact, the detailed regulations which it is 
important to society to maintain, depend so much upon habit 
and association of ideas, that they must vary to a great extent 
from age to age and from country to country. 

§ 7. The preceding survey has supplied us with several illus¬ 
trations of the manner in which Utilitarianism’ is naturally 
introduced as a method for deciding between different conflicting 
claims, where the Intuitional Method leaves their relative 
importance obscure; as between the different duties of the 
affections, and the different kinds of considerations that are 
elements of the complex notion of Justice: and we have also 
noticed how, when a dispute is raised as to the precise scope 
and definition of any current maxim, the fclicific or infelicific 
consequences of formulating the rule in one way or the other, 
are commonly regarded by the disputants as the ultimate ratio 
definiendi. In fact, these two arguments practically run into 
one; for it is generally in consequence of a conflict between 
maxims that we are impressed with the need of giving either 
a precise definition. We may now observe, further, that the 
hypothesis of 'Unconscious Utilitarianism * explains the dif¬ 
ferent relative importance attached to particular virtues by 
different classes of human beings, and the different emphasis 
with which the same virtue is inculcated on these different 
classes by mankind generally. For such differences ordinarily 
correspond to variations either real or apparent in the Utili¬ 
tarian importance of the virtues under different circumstances. 
Thus we have noticed the greater stress laid on chastity in 
women than in men: courage, on the other hand, is more valued 
in the latter, as they are more called upon to cope energetically 
with sudden and severe dangers. And for similar reasons a 
soldier is expected to shew a higher degree of courage than 
( eg .) a priest. Again, we esteem candour and scrupulous 
sincerity in most persons, but we scarcely look for them in a 
diplomatist who has to conceal secrets, or in a tradesman de¬ 
scribing his goods (for purchasers can find out the defects of 
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what they buy). And we may explain the more lenient view 
commonly taken of bad faith in international, as compared 
with civic, relations, by reference to the smaller degree of 
mutual confidence already established in the former, in con¬ 
sequence of which the breach of a contract gives much less 
shock to expectation. 

Finally, when we compare the different moral codes of dif¬ 
ferent ages and countries, we see that the discrepancies between 
any two correspond, at least to a great extent, to differences in 
either the actual consequences of actions, or in the consequences 
as apprehended in the general view of the society in which the 
code is maintained. Several instances of this have already been 
noticed : and the point has been much dwelt upon by Utilitarian 
writers. But, instead of referring to any of these, I will quote 
the statements made on this subject by a writer whose testi¬ 
mony, in so far as it tends to exhibit the unconscious Utili¬ 
tarianism of Common Sense, will be more impressive as being 
quite involuntary. In considering, says Dugald Stewart 1 , “the 
historical facts which have been adduced to prove that the moral 

judgments of mankind are entirely factitious,.it is necessary 

to make proper allowances (1) for the different situations in 
which mankind are placed, partly by the diversity in their 
physical circumstances and partly by the unequal degrees of 
civilization which they have attained; and (2) for the di¬ 
versity of their speculative opinions, arising from their unequal 
measures of knowledge or of capacity.” Thus, to use his illus¬ 
trations, theft is regarded as a very venial offence in the* South 
Sea Islanders, because little or no labour is there required 
to support life. Again, we find the lending of money for in¬ 
terest very commonly reprehended in societies where commerce 
is imperfectly developed, because the ‘usurer* in such com¬ 
munities is commonly a man who is in the odious position 
of wringing a gain out of the hard necessities of his fellows. 
Again, where the legal arrangements for punishing crime are 
imperfect, private murder is either justified or regarded very 
leniently. Many other examples might be added to these if 
it were needful. But I conceive that few persons who have 
studied the subject will deny that there is a general correlation 
1 Active and Moral Powers , B. n. c. 3. 
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between the variations in the moral code from age to age, and 
the variations in the real or apprehended effects on general 
happiness of actions prescribed or forbidden by the code. 
And in proportion as the apprehension of consequences becomes 
more comprehensive and exact, we may trace not only change 
but progress in the moral code handed down from age to age: 
progress which consists in a gradually closer approximation to 
a perfectly enlightened Utilitarianism. Only we must notice 
another important factor in the progress, which Stewart has 
left out of account: the extension, namely, of the capacity 
for sympathy in an average member of the community. The 
imperfection of earlier moral codes is at least as much due to 
defectiveness of sympathy as of intelligence; often, no doubt, 
the ruder man did not perceive the effects of his conduct on 
others; but still more often he perceived them, but felt little 
or no concern about them. Thus it happens that changes in the 
conscience of a community often correspond to changes in the 
extent and degree of the sensitiveness of an average member of 
it to the feelings of others. Of this it is perhaps needless to 
give particular examples, as the moral revolution wrought by 
Christianity is one vast and complex illustration of it. 

I am not maintaining that this correlation between the 
development of current morality, and the changes in the conse¬ 
quences of conduct as sympathetically apprehended, is perfect 
and exact. On the contrary, the history of morality shews us 
many striking evidences of what, from the Utilitarian point of 
view, we should consider partial aberrations of the moral sense. 
But even in these instances we can often discover a germ of 
unconscious Utilitarianism; the aberration is either an exag¬ 
geration of an obviously useful sentiment, or the extension of it 
by mistaken analogy to cases to which it does not properly 
apply, or perhaps the survival of a sentiment which once was 
useful but has now ceased to be so. 

Further, it must be observed that I have carefully abstained 
from asserting that the perception of the rightness of any kind 
of conduct has always—or even ordinarily—been derived by 
conscious inference from a perception of consequent advantages. 
This is perhaps the hypothesis most naturally suggested by 
such a survey as the preceding, but the evidence of history does 
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not seem to support it. On the contrary, we seem to find, that, 
as we retrace the stream of ethical thought, the Utilita¬ 
rian basis of current morality, which I have endeavoured to 
exhibit in the present chapter, is less and less distinctly per¬ 
ceived. Thus (e.g.) Aristotle sees that the sphere of Courage 
( avhpeld ), as recognized by the Common Sense of Greece, is 
restricted to dangers in war. We can now explain this limita¬ 
tion by a reference to the Utilitarian importance of this kind of 
courage, at a period of history when the individual’s happiness 
was bound up more completely than it now is with the welfare 
of his state, while the very existence of the latter was more 
frequently imperilled by hostile invasions : but this explanation 
lies quite beyond the range of Aristotle’s own reflection. We 
can of course obtain no direct historical evidence as to the 
origin of our moral notions and sentiments : the whole question 
belongs to those obscure regions of hypothetical history where 
conjectures roam almost unchecked: but we certainly do not 
find that, as our retrospect approaches the borders of this realm. 
Morality begins to shew a greater consciousness of its supposed 
Utilitarian derivation. The admiration felt by a Homeric man 
for beauties or excellence of character seems to have been as 
direct and unreflective as his admiration of any other beauty: 
and the stringency of law and custom in primitive times pre¬ 
sents itself as sanctioned by divine rather than by human dis¬ 
pleasure. It is therefore not as the mode of regulating conduct 
with which mankind began, but rather as that to which we 
can now see that human development has been always tending, 
as the adult and not the germinal form of Morality, that Utili¬ 
tarianism may most plausibly claim the acceptance of Common 
Sense. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE METHOD OF UTILITARIANISM. 


§ 1. If the view maintained in the preceding chapter as to 
the general Utilitarian basis of the Morality of Common Sense 
may be regarded as sufficiently established, we are now in a 
position to consider more closely to what method of determining 
right conduct the acceptance of Utilitarianism will practically 
lead. The most obvious method, of course, is that of Empirical 
Hedonism, discussed in Book ii. c. 3; according to which we 
have in each case to compare all the pleasures and pains that 
can be foreseen as probable results of the different alternatives 
of conduct presented to us, and to adopt the alternative which 
seems likely to lead to the greatest happiness on the whole. 

In Book II., however, it appeared that even the more re¬ 
stricted application of this method, which we there had to 
consider, is involved in much perplexity and uncertainty. 
Even when an individual is only occupied in forecasting his own 
pleasures, it seems difficult or impossible for him to avoid errors 
of considerable magnitude: whether in accurately comparing 
the pleasantness of his own past feelings, as represented in 
memory, or in appropriating the experience of others, or in 
arguing from the past to the future. And these difficulties are 
obviously much increased when we have to take into account all 
the effects of our actions, on all the sentient beings who may be 
affected by them. At the same time, in Book n. we could not 
find any satisfactory substitute for this method of empirical 
comparison. It did not appear reasonable to take refuge in 
the uncriticized beliefs of men in general as to the sources of 
happiness: indeed, it seemed impossible to extract any clear 
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and definite consensus of opinion from the confused and varying 
utterances of Common Sense on this subject. Nor again could 
it he shewn that by giving free play to impulse, or making Self¬ 
development his end, the individual would be certain to attain 
the greatest happiness open to him. Still less could we infer 
on empirical grounds that this result would always be attained 
by conformity to the accepted principles of morality. But when 
we consider these latter in relation, not to the happiness of the 
individual, but to that of human (or sentient) beings generally, 
it is clear from the preceding chapter that the question of 
harmony between Hedonism and Intuitionism presents primd 
facie an entirely different aspect. Indeed from the consi¬ 
derations that we have just surveyed it is but a short and easy 
step to the conclusion that in the morality of Common Sense 
we have ready to hand a body of Utilitarian doctrine: so that, 
in Baconian phrase, the principles of Common Sense may be 
regarded as the “middle axioms’* of Utilitarianism. This, as I 
have said, was the aspect in which Utilitarianism first made its 
appearance in the development of ethical thought in England. 
And even our latest expositor of Utilitarian ethics 1 , writing 
after Bentliam’s breach with Common Sense, seems to hold that 
the “rules of morality for the multitude” are to be regarded as 
“ positive beliefs of mankind as to the effects of actions on their 
happiness,” and as such are to be provisionally accepted even by 
“the philosopher.” On this view, indeed, we shall still have 
occasion for direct reference to Utilitarian considerations, in 
order to settle all points upon which the verdict of Common 
Sense is found to be obscure and conflicting: and in this way, 
according to the results of the examination conducted in the 
preceding book, a considerable province will be practically left 
for the method of Empirical Hedonism: but the long controversy 
between the advocates of Virtue and the advocates of Happiness 
will have been finally settled. 

Such a reconciliation of methods is attractive and plausible: 
but reflection will, I think, shew that the assumption on which 
it depends is unwarranted. The “rules of morality” recognized 
by “the multitude” are certainly not recognized as involving 
beliefs as to the effect of actions on happiness. They present 

1 J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism , o. 2, p. 35 (3rd Ed.). 
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themselves as the expression of an immediate preference for 
certain kinds of conduct: and we have no more right to inter¬ 
pret the moral preferences of any society into current opinions 
as to what promotes general happiness, than we have to identify 
the appetites, tastes, and inclinations of an individual with his 
opinions as to what is best for his health. Indeed, the analogy 
between the two 'Cases seems very close. For the natural and 
normal end of these instincts is the preservation and well-being 
of the individual: and undoubtedly the human frame is so con¬ 
stituted that the instinctive desires which any one feels for food, 
drink, &c., and the habits into which he spontaneously falls 
in respect of clothing, exercise, &c., have a continual tendency 
to adapt themselves to his conditions of life: and in so far as 
they vary in individuals differing in age, sex, employment, 
&c., or living in different climates, such variation has at least a 
rough and general correspondence to a variation in the real 
sanitary needs of such persons. At the same time no one would 
maintain this correspondence to be more than rough and general, 
or that individuals are not liable to misleading instincts, and do 
not fall into unhealthy habits. Similarly, we may hold the 
conclusion of the preceding chapter, that the normal tendency 
of our moral or quasi-moral impulses is the preservation and 
happiness not of ourselves only, but of our fellow-creatures also; 
we may admit that the ensemble of moral habits in any society, 
the whole system of rules supported in it by common opinion 
and sentiment, have a continual tendency to adjust themselves 
to its conditions of social existence, so that they rarely deviate 
very widely from the habits, rules and sentiments which a 
perfectly enlightened Utilitarianism would support; and still bo 
led by mere analogy to suppose that this correspondence is only 
rough and imperfect, and admits of much divergence in detail. 

Nor does the case seem to be materially altered even by 
the complete acceptance of the hypothesis, now very prevalent 
among naturalists and sociologists, that the moral sense is 
entirely derived from experiences of pleasure and pain. Tho 
hypothesis, in its completest form, would seem to be this; 
that the experience of each member of the human community 
impresses itself on the consciousness of others, partly by 
their direct sympathy with his pleasures and pains, and 
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partly through their regard for his gratitude and resentment, 
goodwill and hatred, and their consequences; that these im¬ 
pressions are retained and accumulated, and confirmed and 
kept from divergence by the mutual sympathy of all; that their 
effects are transmitted from generation to generation, partly 
by physical inheritance, and partly by tradition from parents 
to children, and imitation of adults by the young; and that 
thus common likings or (aversions) for conduct that affects 
pleasurably (or painfully) the community generally or some part 
of it, are gradually developed, till they become what we now 
know as the moral sentiments. That this hypothesis represents 
a true, if not a complete, cause appears to me nearly certain; 
and I regard it as furnishing a valuable supplement to the ar¬ 
guments of the preceding chapter that tend to exhibit the 
morality of common sense as unconsciously or ‘ instinctively* 
utilitarian. I think, however, that in a complete view of the 
development of the moral sense a more prominent place should 
be given to the effect of sympathy with the impulses that 
prompt to actions, as well as with the feelings that result from 
them. It may be observed that Adam Smith 1 assigns to this 
operation of sympathy,—the echo (as it were) of each agent’s 
passion in the breast of unconcerned spectators,—the first 
place in determining our approval and disapproval of actions: 
sympathy with the effect of his conduct on others he treats 
as a secondary element, correcting and qualifying the more 
immediate and primary feeling. However this may be, there 
are certainly many cases where the resulting moral conscious¬ 
ness would seem to indicate a balance or compromise between 
the two kinds of sympathy: and if the active impulse is ma¬ 
levolent or otherwise infelicific, the compromise may be many 
degrees removed from the rule which Utilitarianism would 
prescribe 2 . But even if we consider our moral (or quasi¬ 
moral) sentiments as entirely due to the accumulated and 

1 Theory of Moral Sentiments, B. i. 

a This is strikingly illustrated in the penal codes of primitive communities, 
both by the mildness of tho punishments inflicted for homicide, and by the 
startling differences between the penalties allotted to the same crime according 
as the criminal was taken in tho act or not. “It is curious to observe,” says 
Sir H. Maine (Ancient Law, c. x.), u liow completely tho men of primitive times 
were persuaded that tho impulses of the injured person were tho proper measure 
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transmitted experiences of primary and sympathetic pains and 
pleasures; it is obvious that the accuracy with which im¬ 
pulses thus produced will guide us to the general happiness 
must depend upon the accuracy with which the whole sum 
of pleasurable and painful consequences to sentient beings, 
resulting from any course of action, has been represented 
in the consciousness of an average member of the community. 
And it is seen at a glance that this representation has been 
always liable to errors of great magnitude, from causes that 
were partly noticed in the previous chapter, when we were 
considering the progress of morality. We have to allow, 
first, for limitation of sympathy; since in every age and 
country the sympathy of an average man with other sentient 
beings, and even his egoistic regard for their likings and 
aversions, has been much more limited than the influence 
of his actions on the feelings of others. We must allow fur¬ 
ther for limitation of intelligence: for in all ages men have 
had a very inadequate knowledge of natural sequences; so 
that such indirect consequences of conduct as have been felt 
have been frequently traced to wrong causes, and been 
met by wrong moral remedies, owing to imperfect apprehen¬ 
sion of the relation of means to ends. We must allow again 
for the influences of false religions: for whenever the fictitious 
pleasures and displeasures of deities have constituted an im¬ 
portant part of the represented consequences of conduct, the 
resulting moral sentiments are liable to have been perverted 
to a corresponding extent. This suggests a further deflection, 
due to the sensibilities of religious teachers influencing the 
code of duty accepted by their followers, in points where these 
sensibilities were not normal and representative, but excep¬ 
tional and idiosyncratic 1 . 

of the vengeance he was entitled to exact, and how literally they imitated the 
probable rise and fall of his passions in fixing the scale of punishment.” And 
even in more oivilized societies there is a very common feeling of uncertainty 
as to the propriety of inflicting punishment for crimes committed long ago, 
which seems traceable to the same source. 

1 No doubt this influence is confined within strict limits: no authority can 
permanently impose on men regulations flagrantly infelicific: and the most 
practically originative of religious teachers have produced their effect chiefly by 
giving new force and vividness to sentiments already existing (and recognized 
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Again, analogy would lead us to expect that however com¬ 
pletely adapted the moral instincts of a community may be 
at some particular time to a certain set cf circumstances and 
conditions, any rapid change of circumstances would tend to 
derange the adaptation, from survival of instincts formerly 
useful, which thus suddenly become useless or pernicious. 
And indeed, apart from any apparent changes in external cir¬ 
cumstances, it might result from the operation of some law of 
human development, that the most completely organized expe¬ 
rience of human happiness in the past would guide us but 
imperfectly to the right means of making it a maximum in the 
future. For example, a slight decrease in the average strength 
of some common impulse might render the traditional rules 
and sentiments, that regulate this impulse, infelicific on the 
whole. And if, when we turn from these abstract consider¬ 
ations to history and examine the actual morality of other ages 
and countries, we find that, considered as an instrument for 
producing general happiness, it continually seems to exhibit 
imperfections arising from these or other causes; there is surely 
a strong presumption that there are similar imperfections to 
be discovered in our own moral code, though habit and fami¬ 
liarity prevent them from being obvious. 

Finally we have to observe that the discrepancies which 
we find when we compare the moralities of different ages and 
countries, exist to some extent side by side in the morality of 
any one society at any given time. We discover on examina¬ 
tion that there is scarcely any department of conduct in refer¬ 
ence to which some respectable section of the community is not 
found to diverge from the received moral code, both in a posi¬ 
tive and a negative direction. It has already been observed 
that whenever such divergent opinions are entertained by a 
minority so large, that we cannot fairly regard the dogma of 
the majority as the plain utterance of Common Sense, an 
appeal is necessarily made to some higher principle, and very 
commonly to Utilitarianism. But a smaller minority than this, 
particularly if composed of persons of enlightenment and special 

as properly authoritative) in the society upon which they acted. Still, it 
would have made a great difference to the human race if (e.g,) Mahommed had 
been fond of wine, and indifferent to women. 
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acquaintance with the effects of the conduct judged, may rea¬ 
sonably inspire us with distrust of Common Sense: just as in 
the more technical parts of practice we prefer the judgment of 
a few trained experts to the instincts of the vulgar. And 
so we seem to be forced back on the method of pure empirical 
Utilitarianism, which thus must practically tend to submerge 
the Intuitional method, however we may still maintain the 
general harmony between the two. Yet again, a contempla¬ 
tion of these divergent codes and their relation to the -dif¬ 
ferent circumstances in which men live, suggests a conclusion 
profoundly opposed to the convictions of Common Sense, and 
yet quite in harmony with the general reasoning by which it 
is proposed to reconcile Intuitional and Utilitarian Ethics; 
namely, that Common-Sense morality is really only adapted 
for ordinary men in ordinary circumstances—although it may 
still be expedient that these ordinary persons should regard it 
as absolutely and universally prescribed, since any other view 
of it may dangerously weaken its hold over their minds. In 
this case we must use the Utilitarian method to ascertain 
how far persons in special circumstances require a morality 
more specially adapted to them than Common Sense is willing 
to concede : and also how far men of peculiar physical or mental 
constitution ought to be exempted from ordinary rules, as has 
sometimes been claimed for men of genius, or men of intensely 
emotional nature, or men gifted with more than usual prudence 
and self-control. 

Lastly, it is important to notice, that besides the largo 
amount of divergence that exists between the moral instincts 
of different classes and individuals, there is often a discrepancy 
between the moral instincts of any class or individual, and 
such Utilitarian reasonings as their untrained intellects are in 
the habit of conducting. There are many things in conduct 
which many people think right but not expedient, or at least 
which they would not think expedient if they had not first 
judged them to be right; in so far as they reason from experi¬ 
ence only, their conclusions as to what conduces to the general 
happiness are opposed to their moral intuitions. It may be 
said that this results generally from a hasty and superficial 
consideration of expediency; and that the discrepancy would 
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disappear after a deeper and completer examination of the con¬ 
sequences of actions. And I do not deny that this would often 
be the case: but this is only a further argument for a compre¬ 
hensive and systematic application of a purely Utilitarian 
method. 

We must conclude, then, that we cannot take the moral 
rules of Common Sense as expressing the consensus of com¬ 
petent judges, up to the present time, as to the kind of conduct 
which is likely to produce the greatest amount of happiness on 
the whole. It would rather seem that it is the unavoidable duty 
of a systematic Utilitarianism to make a thorough revision of 
these rules, in order to ascertain how far the causes previously 
enumerated (and perhaps others) have actually operated to 
produce a divergence between Common Sense and a perfectly 
Utilitarian code of morality. 

§ 2. But in thus stating the problem wo are assuming that 
the latter term of this comparison can be satisfactorily defined 
and sufficiently developed; that we can frame with adequate 
precision a system of rules, constituting the true moral code for 
human beings as deduced from Utilitarian principles. And 
this seems to be commonly assumed by the school whose 
method we are now examining. But when we set ourselves in 
earnest to the construction of such a system, we find it beset 
with serious difficulties. For, passing over the uncertainties 
involved in hedonistic comparison generally, let us suppose that 
the quantum of happiness that will result from the establish¬ 
ment of any plan of behaviour among human beings can be 
ascertained with sufficient exactness for practical purposes; 
and that even when the plan is as yet constructed in imagi¬ 
nation alone. It still has to be asked, What is the nature of 
the human being for whom we arc to construct this hypothetical 
scheme of conduct? For humanity is not something that ex¬ 
hibits the same properties always and everywhere : whether we 
consider the intellect of man or his feelings, or his physical con¬ 
dition and circumstances, we find them so different in different 
ages and countries, that it seems pi'imd facie absurd to lay down 
a set of ideal Utilitarian rules for mankind generally. It may be 
said that these differences after all relate chiefly to details; and 
that there is in any case sufficient uniformity in the nature and 
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circumstances of human life always and everywhere to render 
possible an outline ideal of behaviour for mankind at large. 
But it must be observed, that it is with details that we are 
now principally concerned; for the previous discussion has suf¬ 
ficiently shewn that the conduct approved by Common Sense 
has a general resemblance to that which Utilitarianism would 
prescribe; but we wish to ascertain more exactly how far the 
resemblance extends, and with what delicacy and precision the 
current moral rules are adapted to the actual needs and con¬ 
ditions of human life. 

Suppose, then, that we contract the scope of the investiga¬ 
tion, and only endeavour to ascertain the rules appropriate to 
man as we know him, in our own age and country. But the man 
that we know is a being who recognizes more or less definitely 
a certain moral code : and it is obvious that this element of his 
actual nature must not be included in our conception of him as 
a being for whom a code is yet to be constructed de novo . If, 
however, we take an actual man—or, say, an average English¬ 
man—and abstract his morality, what remains is an entity so 
purely hypothetical, that it is not clear what practical purpose 
can be served by constructing a system of moral rules for a com¬ 
munity of such beings. No doubt if we might assume that the 
scientific deduction of such a system would ensure its general 
acceptance; if we could reasonably expect to convert all man¬ 
kind at once to Utilitarian principles, or even all educated and 
reflective mankind, so that all preachers and teachers should 
take universal happiness as the goal of their efforts as unques- 
tioningly as physicians take the health of the individual body ; 
and if we could be sure that men’s moral habits and sentiments 
would adjust themselves at once and without any waste of force 
to these changed rules, then perhaps in framing the Utilitarian 
code we might fairly leave existing morality out of account. 
But since we are not warranted in making these suppositions; 
since we have to take the moral habits, impulses, and tastes of 
men as a material given us to work upon no less than the 
rest of their nature, and as something which, as it only partly 
results from reasoning in the past, so can only be partially 
modified by any reasoning which we can now apply to it; then 
surely the solution of the hypothetical Utilitarian problem 
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above stated will not give us the result which we practically 
require. 

It will perhaps be said, “No doubt such an ideal Utilitarian 
morality can only be gradually, and perhaps after all imper¬ 
fectly, introduced ; but still it will be useful to work it out as a 
pattern to which we may approximate.” But, in the first place, 
it is not yet proved that we can approximate to it. It is 
always possible that an existing moral rule, though not the 
ideally best even for such beings as existing men under the 
existing circumstances, is yet the best that they can be got to 
obey: and that it would be futile to propose any other; or even 
harmful, as it might tend to impair old moral habits without 
effectively replacing them by new ones. And secondly, we may 
fairly ask, Why should we try to approximate to just this pat¬ 
tern ? for such an attempt only seems to be the best means 
of promoting human happiness if we make the assumption that 
man cannot be importantly improved, in his capacities for 
happiness and his power of attaining it, except so far as his 
morality is concerned; that the other elements of his nature 
and condition must be taken as substantially unchangeable. 
But if this is not the case; if, on the contrary, the state of 
men’s knowledge and intellectual faculties, and the range of 
their sympathies, and the direction and strength of their pre¬ 
vailing impulses, and their relations to the external world and 
to each other, are continually being altered, and such alteration 
is to some extent under our control: then the endeavour gra¬ 
dually to approximate to a morality constructed on the sup¬ 
position that the non-moral part of existing human nature 
is constant, may lead us quite wrong. In short, the Utilitarian 
is placed in this dilemma:—The nature of man, intellectual and 
impulsive, and the conditions of his life, are continually being 
changed, and it seems illegitimate to assume them constant, 
unless we are confining our attention to the present or proxi¬ 
mate future; while again, if we are considering them in the 
present or proximate future, we must take into account men’s 
moral habits and sentiments, as a part of their nature only 
somewhat more modifiable than the rest. 

It seems, therefore, impossible to construct an absolute code 
of Utilitarian Morality, unless we can shew that there is some 

28 
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final perfect form of society, towards which the process of human 
history is tending: and it seems unprofitable to contemplate any 
extensive modification of existing positive morality, except in 
connexion with other social changes which we foresee as likely 
to be brought about, whether through the deliberate efforts of 
enlightened Utilitarians, or from other causes. 

Now in the present rudimentary condition of Sociology it 
does not appear to me that we have sufficient data for deducing 
the best rules of mutual behaviour for human communities, as 
they are to exist at some future period. And, therefore, I 
should judge, from a strictly Utilitarian point of view, that any 
attempt, such as Bentham made, to dispense with the morality 
of instinct and tradition, would be premature and ill-advised. 
I think that for the present, at any rate, the Utilitarian method 
must start with the existing social order, and the existing 
morality as a part of that order: and in deciding the question 
whether any divergence from this code is to be recommended, 
must consider chiefly the immediate consequences of such 
divergence, upon a society in which such a code is conceived 
generally to subsist. No doubt a thoughtful and well-in¬ 
structed Utilitarian may see dimly a certain way ahead, and 
his attitude towards existing morality may be to some ex¬ 
tent modified by what he sees. He may discern in the future 
certain evils impending, which can only be effectually warded 
off by the adoption of new and more stringent views of duty 
in certain departments : while, on the other hand, he may see 
a prospect of social changes which will render a relaxation of 
other parts of the moral code expedient or inevitable. But 
if he keeps within the limits that separate scientific prevision 
from fanciful Utopian conjecture, the form of society to which 
his practical conclusions relate will be one varying but little 
from the actual, with its actually established code of moral 
rules and customary judgments concerning virtue and vice. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE METHOD OF UTILITARIANISM CONTINUED. 

§ 1. If, then, we are to regard the morality of Common 
Sense as a machinery of rules, habits, and sentiments, roughly 
and generally but not precisely or completely adapted to the 
production of the greatest possible happiness for sentient beings 
generally; and if, on the other hand, we have to accept it as the 
actually established machinery for attaining this end, which we 
cannot replace at once by any other, but can only gradually 
modify; it remains to consider the practical effects of the 
complex and balanced relation in which a scientific Utilitarian 
thus seems to stand to the Positive Morality of his age and 
country. 

Generally speaking, he will clearly conform to it, and endea¬ 
vour to promote its development in others. For, though the 
imperfection that we find in all the actual conditions of human 
existence—we may even say in the universe at large as judged 
from a human point of view—is ultimately found even in 
Morality itself, in so far as this is contemplated as Positive; 
still, practically, we are much less concerned with correcting 
and improving than we are with realizing and enforcing it. 
The Utilitarian must repudiate altogether that temper of re¬ 
bellion against the established morality, as something purely 
external and conventional, into which the reflective mind is 
always apt to fall when it is first convinced that its rules are 
not intrinsically reasonable. He must, of course, also repudiate 
as superstitious that awe of it as an absolute or Divine Code 
which Intuitional moralists inculcate 1 . Still, he will naturally 

1 At the same time this sentiment, which Kant among others has expressed 
with peculiar force (Kritik der prakt. Vern. Beschluss), is in no way incompatible 

28—2 
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contemplate it with reverence and wonder, as a marvellous 
product of nature, the result of long centuries of growth, shew¬ 
ing in many parts the same fine adaptation of means to complex 
exigencies as the most elaborate structures of physical organisms 
exhibit: he will handle it with respectful delicacy as a mechan¬ 
ism, constructed of the fluid element of opinions and dispositions, 
by the indispensable aid of which the actual quantum of human 
happiness is continually being produced : a mechanism which no 
‘ politicians or philosophers * could create, yet without which the 
harder and coarser machinery of Positive Law could not be 
permanently maintained, and the life of man would become— 
as Hobbes forcibly expresses it—“ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short/* 

Still, as this actual moral order is admittedly imperfect, it 
will be the Utilitarian’s duty to aid in improving it; just as the 
most orderly, law-abiding, member of a modern civilized society 
includes the reform of laws in his conception of political duty. 
The question therefore arises, Under what circumstances and by 
what method will he attempt to modify or supplement it? Here 
our investigation seems to leave, after all, as the only possible 
method—until the science of Sociology shall have been really 
constructed—that of pure empirical Hedonism. The Utilitarian 
must represent as accurately as possible the total amount of 
pleasure and pain that may be expected to result respectively 
from conformity or disobedience to any given rule; and adopt 
the alternative which seems to promise the greatest balance of 
pleasure over pain. That this method is liable to the most 
serious errors, and this comparison must generally be of the 
roughest and vaguest kind, we have already seen 1 ; and it is 
highly important to bear this in mind : but yet we seem unable 
to find any substitute for it. 

It is not meant, of course, that each individual is left to his 
own unassisted judgment: there is a mass of traditional expe¬ 
rience, which each individual imbibes orally or from books, as to 
the effects of conduct upon happiness; but the general formulae 
in which this experience is transmitted are, for the most part, so 

with Utilitarianism; only it must not attach itself to any subordinate rules of 
conduct. 

1 Cf. B. ii. c. 3. 
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indefinite, the proper range of their application so uncertain, 
and the observation and induction on which they are founded 
so uncritical, that they stand in continual need of further 
empirical verification; especially as regards their applicability 
to any particular case. We may observe that it is by this 
empirical method that every rational agent is supposed to 
determine at least a large part of his conduct. For it is always 
assumed by Common Sense that each individual will try to get 
as much happiness as he can for himself within the limits which 
morality lays down, and that a good man will do the same for 
other human beings, according to the relations in which they 
stand to him: and that he will do this by combining in some 
way his own experience with that of other men as to the feli- 
cific and infelicific effects of actions. And it is actually in this 
way that each man usually deliberates ( e.g .) what profession to 
choose for himself, or what mode of education for his children, 
whether to aim at marriage or remain single, whether to settle 
in town or country, in England or abroad. No doubt there are, 
as we saw 1 , other ends besides Happiness, such as Knowledge, 
Beauty, &c., commonly recognized as per se desirable: but when 
the pursuit of any of these ends involves an apparent sacrifice 
of happiness in other ways (as in the case of physiological 
researches, where knowledge cannot be attained without causing 
pain, or as when it is proposed to support Art or Science out 
of the taxes), the practical question whether such pursuit ought 
to be allowed or maintained under the circumstances in question, 
seems always decided by an application, however rough, of the 
method of pure empirical Hedonism. 

In so far then as Rational Conduct is conceived to be a 
pursuit of what our older moralists called ‘Natural Good/ 
i.e. of all that is intrinsically desirable except Virtue or Mo¬ 
rality, within the limits fixed by the latter; there seems to be 
no fundamental difference between Utilitarianism and Com¬ 
mon Sense. The Utilitarian only performs somewhat more 
consistently and systematically the reasoning processes which 
are generally admitted to be properly decisive of the questions 
that this pursuit raises. His distinctive characteristic, as a 
Utilitarian, is that he has to apply the same method to the 

i Of. B. in. c. 14. 
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criticism and correction of the limiting morality itself. The 
particulars of this criticism will obviously vary with the almost 
infinite variations in human nature and circumstances: a de¬ 
tailed Utilitarian casuistry would be a manifest absurdity. We 
have here only to discuss the general points of view which a 
Utilitarian critic must take, in order that no important class of 
relevant considerations may be omitted. 

§ 2. Let us first recall the distinction previously noticed 1 
between the jural and aesthetic aspects of morality. As we 
saw, the difference between right conduct, duty, that to which 
a man is bound or obliged, and good, praiseworthy, excellent 
conduct, is, as often used, purely formal: it indicates two dif¬ 
ferent points of view from which all morality may be con¬ 
templated. But as employed by Common Sense, the distinc¬ 
tion is also partly material, and the two notions are to some 
extent applied to different kinds of conduct: as there are 
certain rules which a man is thought to be bound to obey under 
penalties, and is not praised for obeying, and beyond these 
again there is an ideal which he is admired for realizing, 
though he is not blamed for falling short of it. In consider¬ 
ing, then, the relation of Utilitarianism to the moral judg¬ 
ments of Common Sense, it will be convenient to begin with 
the former element of current morality, as the more import¬ 
ant and indispensable: the ensemble of rules of duty imposed 
by common opinion in any society. We have here a kind 
of unwritten legislation, supplementary to Law proper, and 
enforced by different penalties, the disfavour and contempt of 
society; penalties which in most cases are actually inflicted 
only by a limited number of its members, but potentially by 
the whole or an overwhelming majority or the more esteemed 
portion of them, whose opinion the limited number is believed 
to represent. This legislation, as it does not emanate from a 
definite body of persons acting in a corporate capacity, obvi¬ 
ously cannot be altered by any formal deliberations and reso¬ 
lutions of the persons on whose consensus it rests. Any change 
in it must therefore result from the private action of indi¬ 
viduals, whether determined by impulse and sentiment or 
(as we at present suppose) by Utilitarian considerations. It 
1 Cf. especially Bk. hi. c. 2. 
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should be observed that the practical Utilitarian problem is 
often complicated by the conflict and divergence which is 
found to a certain extent in all societies between the moral 
opinions of different sections of the community. This, as we 
have already noticed, sometimes even results in the distinct 
establishment of a rival code—as in the case of the Law of 
Honour. But however far this divergence goes there is always 
a considerable body of moral law common to the diverging 
codes: and it will be convenient to confine our attention to 
this in the first instance. 

Suppose then that after considering the consequences of 
any such rule, really supported by 'Common Consent/ a Utili¬ 
tarian comes to the conclusion that a different rule would be 
more conducive to the general happiness, if similarly esta¬ 
blished in a society remaining in other respects the same as 
at present—or in one slightly different (in so far as our fore¬ 
cast of social changes can be made sufficiently clear to furnish 
any basis for practice). And first we will suppose that this 
new rule differs from the old one not only positively but nega¬ 
tively : that it does not merely go beyond and include it, but 
actually conflicts with it. Before he can decide that it is right 
for him ( i.e . conducive to the general happiness) to regulate 
his conduct by the new rule, he ought to estimate the force 
of certain disadvantages necessarily attendant upon such in¬ 
novations, which may conveniently be arranged under the fol¬ 
lowing heads. 

In the first place, as bis own happiness is a part of the 
universal end at which he aims, he must consider the import¬ 
ance to himself of the penalties of social disapprobation which 
he will incur. But further, in most cases it will not be his 
own happiness alone that will be thus affected, as all who are 
closely connected with him will suffer to some extent from 
the disfavour thus falling upon him. And again, he has to 
take into account, besides the immediate pain of this disap¬ 
probation, its indirect effect in diminishing his power of serv¬ 
ing society and promoting the general happiness in other 
ways. 

It may be said that if the innovation be beneficial, any 
social persecution which the innovator may have to undergo 
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should not be taken into account; because this is the regular 
price that must always be paid for such innovations, and if we 
stop progress on this ground we stop it altogether. And it 
must be admitted that some pain of this kind must neces¬ 
sarily attend any changes in current morality, in the nega¬ 
tive or destructive direction. But here, as in many Utilita¬ 
rian calculations, everything depends on the quantity of the 
effects produced; which in the case supposed may vary very 
much, from slight distrust and disfavour to severe condemnation 
and social exclusion. It often seems that by attempting change 
prematurely an innovator may incur the severest form of the 
moral penalty, whereas if he had waited a few years he would 
have been let off with the mildest. For the hold which a 
moral rule has over the general mind commonly begins to 
decay from the time that it is seen to be opposed to the cal¬ 
culations of expediency: and it may be better for the com¬ 
munity as well as for the individual that it should not be 
openly attacked, until this process of decay has reached a 
certain point. 

It is, however, of more importance to consider whether the 
apparent improvement will really have a beneficial effect on 
others. For perhaps the new rule, though it would be more 
felicific than the old one, if it could get itself equally esta¬ 
blished, may be not so likely to be adopted, or if adopted, not 
so likely to be obeyed, by the mass of the community in which 
it is proposed to innovate. It may be too subtle and refined, 
or too complex and elaborate: it may require a greater intel¬ 
lectual development, or a higher degree of self-control, or a dif¬ 
ferent quality or balance of feelings, than is to be found in 
an average member of the community. Nor can it be said in 
reply, that by the hypothesis the innovator’s example must be 
good to whatever extent it operates, since pro tanto it tends to 
substitute a better rule for a worse. For experience seems to 
shew that an example of this kind is more likely to be potent 
negatively than positively; that here, as elsewhere in human 
affairs, it is easier to pull down than to build up; easier to 
weaken or destroy the restraining force that a moral rule, 
habitually and generally obeyed, has over men’s minds, than to 
substitute for it a new restraining habit, not similarly sustained 
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by tradition and custom. Hence the effect of an example 
intrinsically good may be on the whole bad, owing to its 
destructive operation being more vigorous than its constructive. 
And again, such destructive effect must bo considered not only 
in respect of the particular rule violated, but of all other rules. 
For just as the breaking of any one Law (proper) has an in¬ 
evitable tendency to encourage lawlessness generally, so the 
violation of any generally recognized moral rule seems to give 
a certain aid to the forces that are always tending towards 
moral anarchy in any society. 

Nor must we neglect the reaction which any breach with 
customary morality will have on the agent’s own mind. For 
the regulative habits and sentiments which each man has re¬ 
ceived by inheritance or training constitute an important force 
impelling his will, in the main, to conduct such as his reason 
would dictate; a natural auxiliary, as it were, to Reason in its 
conflict with seductive passions and appetites; and it may be 
practically dangerous to impair the strength of these auxiliaries. 
On the other hand, it would seem that the habit of acting ration¬ 
ally is the best of all habits, and that it ought to be the aim of 
a reasonable being to bring all his impulses and sentiments 
into more and more perfect harmony with Reason. And indeed 
when a man has earnestly accepted any moral principle, those 
of his pre-existing regulative habits and sentiments that are 
not supported by deductions from this principle tend naturally 
to decay and disappear; and it would perhaps be scarcely worth 
while to take them into account, except for the support that 
they derive from the sympathy of others. 

But this last is a consideration of great importance. For 
the moral impulses of each individual commonly draw the 
chief part of their strength from the sympathy of other 
human beings. This effect must not be confounded—though 
it is closely connected—with that of the pleasures and pains 
that each derives from the moral likings and aversions of 
others: it is the direct sympathetic echo in each man of 
the judgments and sentiments of others concerning con¬ 
duct, sustaining his own similar judgments and sentiments. 
We have, however, to consider the pleasures and pains just 
mentioned, not merely as elements of the sum of happiness 
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which constitutes the Utilitarian end, but also as natural forces 
operating (along with the more direct effects of moral sym¬ 
pathy) to keep the conduct of each individual in general har¬ 
mony with the interests of society. Through this twofold 
operation of sympathy it becomes practically much easier for 
most men to conform to a moral rule established in the society 
to which they belong than to one made by themselves. And 
any act by which a man weakens the effect on himself of this 
general moral sympathy tends pro tanto to make the perform¬ 
ance of duty more difficult for him. 

On the other hand, we have to take into account—besides 
the intrinsic gain of the particular change—the general advan¬ 
tage of offering to mankind a striking example of consistent 
Utilitarianism; since, in this case as in others, a man gives 
a stronger proof of genuine conviction by conduct in opposition 
to public opinion than he can by conformity. In order, how¬ 
ever, that this effect may be produced, it is almost necessary 
that the non-conformity should not promote the innovator’s 
personal convenience; for in that case it will almost certainly 
be attributed to egoistic motives, however plausible the Utili¬ 
tarian deduction of its rightness may seem. 

The exact force of these various considerations will differ 
indefinitely in different cases; and it does not seem profitable 
to attempt any general estimate of them. For the practical 
decision must, it seems, be determined almost entirely by the 
extent to which the innovator has reason to expect that his 
example will be followed by others. For the actual benefit of 
the change depends of course upon the extent to which it is 
actually carried out: but at the same time its counterbalancing 
evils will be increased, in so far as the example affects those for 
whom the new rule is not really suitable: while, again, the 
undesirable consequences springing from the breach of sym¬ 
pathy between the innovator and other moral persons will be 
correspondingly decreased. But on the whole, it would seem 
that the general arguments which we have noticed constitute 
an important check upon Utilitarian innovations on Common 
Sense morality, of the negative or destructive kind. 

If now we consider such innovations as are merely positive 
and supplementary, and consist in adding a new rule to those 
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already established by Common Sense; it will appear that there 
is really no collision of methods, so far as the Utilitarian’s 
own observance of the new rule is concerned. For, as every 
such rule is, ex hypothesi , believed by him to be conducive 
to the common good, he is merely giving a special and stricter 
interpretation to the general duty of Universal Benevolence, 
where Common Sense leaves it loose and indeterminate. Hence 
the restraining considerations above enumerated do not apply to 
this case. And whatever it is right for him to do himself, it is 
obviously right for him to approve and recommend to other 
persons in similar circumstances. But it is a different question 
whether he ought to seek to impose his new rule on others, by 
express condemnation of all who are not prepared to adopt it: 
as this involves not only the immediate evil of the annoyance 
given to others, but also the further danger of weakening the 
general good effect of his moral example, through the reaction 
provoked by this aggressive attitude. Here again his decision 
ought probably to depend on the prospect, as far as he can 
estimate it, that his innovation has of meeting with support 
and sympathy from others. 

It should be observed, however, that a great part of the 
reform in popular morality, which a consistent Utilitarian will 
try to introduce, will probably lie not so much in establishing 
new rules (whether conflicting with the old or merely supple¬ 
mentary) as in enforcing old ones. For there is always a 
considerable part of morality in the condition of receiving 
formal respect and acceptance, while yet it is not really 
sustained by any effective force of public opinion: and the 
difference between the moralities of any two societies is often 
more strikingly exhibited in the different emphasis attached to 
various portions of the moral code in each, than in disagreement 
as to the whole sum of rules which the code should include. 
In the case we are considering, it is chiefly conduct which 
shews a want of comprehensive sympathy or of public spirit, to 
which the Utilitarian will desire to attach a severer condemna¬ 
tion than is at present directed against it. There is much 
conduct of this sort, of which the immediate effect is to give 
obvious pleasure to individuals, while the far greater amouut of 
harm that it more remotely and indirectly causes is but dimly 
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recognized by Common Sense. Such conduct, therefore, even 
when it is allowed to be wrong, is very mildly treated by 
common opinion: especially when it is prompted by some im¬ 
pulse not self-regarding, and does not violate any express rule, 
but only a tacit understanding. Still, in all such cases, we do 
not require the promulgation of any new moral doctrine, but 
merely a bracing and sharpening of the moral sentimonts of 
society, to bring them into harniony with the greater compre¬ 
hensiveness of view and the more impartial concern for human 
happiness which characterize the Utilitarian system. 

§ 3. We have hitherto supposed that the innovator is 
endeavouring to introduce a new rule of conduct, not for himself 
only, but for others also, as more conducive to the general 
happiness than the rule recognized by Common Sense. It may 
perhaps be thought that this is not the issue most commonly 
raised between Utilitarianism and Common Sense: but rather 
whether exceptions should bo allowed to rules which both sides 
agree to be generally valid. For no one doubts that it is, 
generally speaking , conducive to the common happiness that 
men should be veracious, faithful to promises, obedient to law, 
disposed to satisfy the normal expectations of others, having 
their malevolent impulses and their sensual appetites under 
strict control: but it is thought that an exclusive regard to 
pleasurable and painful consequences would frequently admit 
exceptions to rules which Common Sense imposes as absolute. 
Here, however, we must observe that the admission of an 
exception on general grounds is merely the establishment of a 
more complex and delicate rule, instead of one that is broader 
and simpler: for if it is conducive to the general good that the 
exception be admitted in one case, it will be equally so in all 
similar cases. Let us take an illustration of some present 
interest. Suppose a Utilitarian is asked how he voted in the 
recent election (1874). If he wishes to conceal his vote he may 
easily think it expedient and right to answer falsely: for the 
Utilitarian reasons against falsehood generally are, (1) the im¬ 
mediate harm done by misleading a particular individual, and 
(2) the tendency which each falsehood has to diminish the 
mutual confidence that men ought to have in each other’s asser¬ 
tions. But in this exceptional case it may be expedient that the 
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questioner should be misled; and, in so far as the falsehood 
tends to produce & general distrust of all affirmations about 
voting, it only furthers the end for which voting has been made 
secret. It is evident, however, that if these reasons are valid for 
any person, they are valid for all persons; in fact, that they 
establish the expediency of a new general rule in respect of 
truth and falsehood, more complicated than the old one; a rule 
which the Utilitarian, as such, desires to be universally obeyed. 

There are, of course, some kinds *of moral innovation which, 
from the nature of the case, are not likely to occur frequently; 
as where Utilitarian reasoning leads a man to take part in a 
political revolution, or to support a public measure in opposition 
to what Common Sense regards as Justice or Good Faith. Still, 
in such cases a Utilitarian usually proceeds on general princi¬ 
ples, which he would desire all persons in similar circumstances 
to carry into effect. 

There is, however, another kind of exceptions, differing fun¬ 
damentally from this, which Utilitarianism seems to admit; 
where the agent docs not think it expedient that the rule on 
which he himself acts should be universally adopted, and yet 
maintains that his individual act is right, as producing a greater 
balance of pleasure over pain than any other conduct open to 
him would produce. 

And certainly we cannot argue that because a large aggre¬ 
gate of acts would cause more harm than good, therefore any 
single act of the kind will produce this effect. It may even 
be a straining of language to say that it has a tendency to 
produce it: no one ( e . g) would say that because an army 
walking over a bridge would break it down, therefore the 
crossing of a single traveller has a tendency to destroy it. 
And just as a prudent physician in giving rules of diet recom¬ 
mends an occasional deviation from them, as more conducive to 
the health of the body than absolute regularity: so there may be 
rules of social behaviour of which the general observance is 
necessary to the well-being of the community, while yet a 
certain amount of non-observance is rather advantageous than 
otherwise. 

Here, however, we seem brought into conflict with Kant’s 
fundamental principle, that a right action must be one of which 
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the agent could “will the maxim to be law universal 1 ”: and 
yet this was accepted as a self-evident truth. But, as was 
before 2 noticed in the particular case of veracity, we must admit 
an application of this principle, which importantly modifies its 
practical force: we must admit the case where the belief that 
the action will not be widely imitated is an essential qualifica¬ 
tion of the maxim. In fact, the Kantian principle means no 
more than that an act, if right for me, must be right on general 
grounds and therefore for some class of persons; but it gives no 
reason why this class should not be defined by the above-men¬ 
tioned characteristic of believing that the act will remain an 
exceptional one. Of course if this belief turns out to be 
erroneous, serious harm may possibly result • but the same may 
be said of many other Utilitarian deductions; an action that 
was thought to be conducive to the general happiness may 
always turn out to be detrimental to it, owing to an erroneous 
forecast of consequences. 

This reasoning may seem somewhat sophistical: but in fact 
it is very easy to find instances of conduct which is commonly 
thought to be legitimate solely on the ground that we have 
no fear of its being too widely imitated. Take, for example, 
the case of Celibacy. A universal refusal to propagate the 
human species would be the greatest of conceivable crimes 
from a Utilitarian point of view: that is, according to the 
commonly accepted belief in the superiority of human happi¬ 
ness to that of other animals: and hence the Kantian prin¬ 
ciple, applied without the qualification above given, would 
make it a crime in any one to devote himself to celibacy. 
But Common Sense (in the present age at least) regards celi¬ 
bacy as within the limits of right conduct: because there is 
no fear that population will not be sufficiently kept up, as in 
fact the tendency to propagate is thought to exist rather in 
excess than otherwise. 

In this case it is a non-moral impulse on the average strength 
of which we think we may reckon: but there does not appear 
to be any formal or universal reason why the same procedure 
should not be applied by Utilitarians to an actually existing 

1 Cf. B. m. c. 1 and o. 13. 

a B. ni. o. 7 § 3. 
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moral sentiment. Thus there would be a discrepancy between 
Utilitarianism and Common Sense morality of a very curious 
kind; as it is the very firmness with which the latter is es¬ 
tablished which becomes the rational ground for relieving the 
individual of its obligations. A and B are supposed to see that 
the happiness of the community will be enhanced (just as the 
excellence of a metrical composition is) by a slight admixture 
of irregularity along with a general observance of rules; that is, 
by a little of what is commonly blamed as vice, along with a 
great deal of what is commonly recommended as virtue; and 
convinced that others will supply the virtue, A and B think 
themselves justified, on Utilitarian grounds, in supplying the vice. 

It does not seem to me that this reasoning can be shewn 
to be necessarily unsound, and therefore it is important to 
call attention to this point, as constituting a real peculiarity 
of the Utilitarian method. It should be observed, however, 
that it makes a great difference whether the sentiment in man¬ 
kind generally, on which one relies to sustain sufficiently a 
general rule while constituting oneself an exception thereto, 
is moral or non-moral; because the strength of the former senti¬ 
ment depends so much more than that of the latter on a con¬ 
sciousness of general sympathy; and is therefore much more 
sensitive to example, and much more likely to be impaired 
by any known violation of the general rule. Hence the cases 
seem at least very rare, in which a really conscientious 
person could think that his own violation of a rule, of which the 
general (though not universal) observance is plainly expedient, 
will not probably do harm on the whole. Especially as all 
the objections to innovation, noticed in the previous section, 
apply with increased force to the cases in which the inno¬ 
vator does not even claim to be introducing a new and better 
general rule. 

It must be admitted, too, that it would be extremely dan¬ 
gerous to practical morality to proclaim that any individual 
may exempt himself from obedience to certain moral rules, 
if only he is sufficiently convinced that other persons will 
obey them. But we are not now inquiring what ought to be 
generally proclaimed, but what it may accord with Utilitarian 
theory to do, under certain circumstances. And we must now 
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observe this may easily be different from what it is expe¬ 
dient to teach: since a man's teaching affects different per¬ 
sons from those who are influenced by his example, and in a 
different way. Similarly we shall have to admit that it may 
in some cases be right to teach one set of persons what it 
would be wrong to teach others; and thus the Romanist 
view of the ‘economy' to be observed in the distribution of 
truth, seems to be strictly in harmony with Utilitarian prin¬ 
ciples. So again, in so far as the harm of an act consists 
chiefly in its bad example, it may on Utilitarian principles 
be right if it can be done with perfect secrecy, but not other¬ 
wise. On both these points Utilitarianism is manifestly at issue 
with Common Sense; for the very notion of the latter in¬ 
volves the repudiation of an esoteric morality, differing from 
that popularly taught 1 ; and an action which would be bad 
if done openly is not commonly thought to be rendered good 
by secrecy. We may observe however that for this latter opi¬ 
nion in its turn a latent Utilitarian basis may be found; for it 
is obviously advantageous, generally speaking, that acts which 
it is expedient to repress by social disapprobation should be- 
• come known, as otherwise the disapprobation cannot operate; 
so that it seems inexpedient to support by any moral encou¬ 
ragement the natural disposition of men in general to conceal 
their wrong doings. Thus the Utilitarian conclusion, carefully 
stated, would seem to be this; that the opinion that secrecy 
may render an action right which would not otherwise be so 
should itself be kept comparatively secret; and similarly it 
seems expedient that the doctrine that esoteric morality is 
expedient should itself be kept esoteric. Or if this concealment 
be difficult to maintain, it may be desirable that Common 
Sense should repudiate the doctrines which it is expedient to 
confine to an enlightened few. And thus a Utilitarian may 
reasonably desire, on Utilitarian principles, that some of his 
conclusions should be rejected by mankind generally; or even 

1 At the same time it must be allowed that the doctrine of * economy ’ is 
tacitly recognized by Common Sense to a certain extent. For example, in 
countries where there is a danger of serious political disturbance it is commonly 
considered criminal to publish in newspapers opinions which may be published 
in books without offence. 
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that the vulgar should keep aloof from his system as a whole, 
in so far as thte inevitable indefiniteness and complexity of 
its calculations render it likely to lead to bad results in 
their hands. 

Of course in an ideal community of enlightened Utilitarians 
this swarm of puzzles and paradoxes would vanish; as in such 
a society no one can have any ground for believing that per¬ 
sons in circumstances similar to his own will act in a manner 
different from that which he adopts. And any enlightened 
Utilitarian must of course desire this consummation; as all 
conflict of moral opinion must pro tanto be regarded as an 
evil, as tending to impair the force of morality generally in 
its resistance to seductive impulses. Still such conflict may be 
a necessary evil in the actual condition of civilised communi¬ 
ties, in which there are so many different degrees of intellectual 
and moral development. And if so, such reasonings as those 
which we have just gone through must necessarily have a place 
in the practical consideration of a question discussed in the 
previous section ; viz. how far wo ought to attempt—by precept 
or example—to introduce a new rule of conduct which would 
be better than that now currently accepted if persons would 
only act up to it, but which is perhaps less likely to obtain 
a practical hold over ordinary men. For a Utilitarian may have 
reason to think that his new rule will, generally speaking, be 
adopted only by those to whom the change will be beneficial, 
and repudiated by those who are in a different stage of moral 
or intellectual development: and in such a case he will have 
but little hesitation in introducing it. And a similar line of 
argument may remove his hesitation as to teaching Utilita¬ 
rianism generally (in so far as he is persuaded that it is a 
* dangerous’ doctrine) or any other dangerous truth; if there 
is reason to believe that the bulk of the persons to whom it 
would do harm will be prompted by a salutary instinct to repu¬ 
diate it. But whether this is likely to be the case or not 
in any particular instance, must of course always be matter for 
grave and anxious consideration. 

And thus we have been led inevitably to discuss the ques¬ 
tion which we reserved in the last section; viz. how Utilita¬ 
rianism should deal with the fact of divergent moral opinions 
S. E. 29 
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held simultaneously by different members of the same society. 
For it has become plain that though two different kinds of con¬ 
duct cannot both be right under the same circumstances, two 
contradictory opinions as to the rightness of conduct may pos¬ 
sibly both be expedient; it may conduce most to the general 
happiness that A should do a certain act, and at the same time 
that B y Cy j D should blame it. The Utilitarian of course cannot 
really join in the disapproval, but he may think it expedient 
to leave it unshaken; and at the same time may think it right, 
if placed in the supposed circumstances, to do the act that 
is generally disapproved. And so generally it may be best on 
the whole that there should be conflicting codes of morality in 
a given society at a certain stage of its development. And 
indeed the same general reasoning, from the probable origin 
of the moral sense and its flexible adjustment to the varying 
conditions of human life, which furnished a presumption that 
Common-Sense morality is roughly coincident with the code 
which a perfectly enlightened Utilitarian would lay down for 
human beings as now constituted, might be used in favour of 
these divergent codes: it may be said that these, too, form part 
of the complex adjustment of man to his circumstances, and 
that they are needed to supplement and qualify the morality of 
Common Sense. 

However paradoxical this doctrine may appear, we can find 
cases where it seems to be implicitly accepted by Common 
Sense ; or at least where it is required to make Common Sense 
consistent with itself. Let us consider, for example, the com¬ 
mon moral judgments concerning rebellions. It is commonly 
thought, on the one hand, that these abrupt breaches of order 
are sometimes morally necessary ; and, on the other hand, that 
they ought always to be vigorously resisted, and in case of 
failure punished by extreme penalties inflicted at least on the 
ringleaders; for otherwise they would be attempted under circum¬ 
stances where there was no sufficient justification for them: but 
it seems evident that, in the actual condition of men’s moral 
sentiments, this vigorous repression requires the support of a 
strong body of opinion condemning the rebels as wrong, and 
not merely as mistaken in their calculations of the chances 
of success. Similarly it seems expedient that the breaches of 
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Good Faith and Veracity by diplomatists and statesmen—which 
yet may in extreme cases be the best means of effecting highly 
beneficial changes in the internal or external relations of states 
—should yet be condemned by public opinion; lest they 
should be used in cases not so extreme. And so again it may 
be best on the whole that some of those special relaxations 
of certain moral rules, that were before noticed in certain pro¬ 
fessions and sections of society, should continue to exist, while 
at the same time they should continue to be disapproved by 
the rest of the society. The evils, however, which must spring 
from this permanent conflict of opinion are so grave, that it 
seems improbable that an enlightened Utilitarian will not in 
most cases attempt to remove it; by either openly maintaining 
the need of a relaxation of the ordinary moral rule under the 
special circumstances in question; or, on the other hand, en¬ 
deavouring to get the ordinary rule recognized and enforced by 
all conscientious persons in that section of society where its 
breach has become habitual. And of these two courses it seems 
that he will in most cases adopt the latter; since the rule is 
most commonly found on examination to have been relaxed 
rather for the convenience of individuals, than in the interest 
of the community at large. 

§ 4. Finally, let us consider the general relation of Utilita¬ 
rianism to that part of common morality which extends beyond 
the range of strict duty; that is, to the Ideal of character and 
conduct which in any community at any given time is com¬ 
monly admired and praised as the sum of Excellences or Per¬ 
fections. To begin, it must be allowed that this distinction 
between Excellence and Strict Duty does not seem properly 
admissible in Utilitarianism, any more than it is in Stoicism 
or any of the more exacting forms of Intuitional morality; for 
a Utilitarian must hold that it is always wrong and irrational 
for a man to do anything else than what he believes most con¬ 
ducive to Universal Happiness; and it is not possible for him 
to do more. Still, it seems practically expedient, on various 
grounds, to retain this double view of felicific conduct. In the 
first place, some excellences are only partially and indirectly 
within the control of the will, and we require to distinguish the 
realization of these in conduct from the performance of Duty 

29—2 
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proper, which is always something that can be done at any mo¬ 
ment. Secondly, even in the case of strictly voluntary conduct, 
the distinction between a part that is praiseworthy and admira¬ 
ble and a part that is merely right is—if I may so say— second a- 
rily reasonable on Utilitarian principles, though it is not so pri¬ 
marily: because, as it is natural to us to compare any individuals 
character or conduct, not with our highest ideal—Utilitarian or 
otherwise—but with a certain average standard; so it seems 
ultimately conducive to the general happiness that such natural 
sentiments of admiration should be encouraged and developed. 
For the recognition of excellence in ourselves, and still more in 
others, is directly an important source of happiness, as it is com¬ 
monly attended with a peculiar pleasurable emotion of a highly 
refined kind: and again, the attractive force of the excellence 
thus exhibited, the desire of imitation which it arouses in others, 
is a powerful stimulus to right action, which we cannot afford to 
spare. Further, these emotions naturally tend to inspire disin¬ 
terested personal affections of a pure and elevated kind 1 , which 
are again directly an important source of happiness and a valu¬ 
able aid to the fulfilment of duty. Moreover, our nature seems to 
require the double stimulus of praise and blame from others, in 
order to the best performance of duty that we can at present 
attain; so that the ‘ social sanction ’ would be less effective if 
it became purely penal. Indeed, since the pains of remorse 
and disapprobation are in themselves to be avoided, it is plain 
that the Utilitarian construction of a Jural morality is essentially 
self-limiting; that is, it prescribes its own avoidance of any 
department of conduct in which the addition that can be made 
to happiness through the enforcement of rules sustained by 
social penalties appears doubtful or inconsiderable. In such 
departments, however, the aesthetic phase of morality may still 
reasonably find a place; we may properly admire and praise 
where it would be inexpedient to judge and condemn. We may 
conclude, then, that it is reasonable for a Utilitarian to praise 
any conduct more felicific in its tendency than what an average 
man would do under the given circumstances. He will of course 
be conscious that, on his view, the limit down to which praise- 

1 This is the empirical justification for the doctrine of Aristotle and others 
that Excellence of Character is the ‘ proper object * of Love. 
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worthiness extends must be relative to the particular state of 
moral progress reached by mankind generally in his age and 
country; and that it is desirable to make continual efforts to 
elevate this standard. But any attempt to effect a sudden 
change in it is likely to fail: as history shews us very few 
cases in which the average morality of any society appears to 
have been permanently raised per saltum . Similarly, the Uti¬ 
litarian will praise the Dispositions or permanent qualities of 
character of which felicific conduct is conceived to be the result, 
and the Motives that are conceived to prompt to it: and, as we 
have seen 1 , he may without inconsistency admire the Disposition 
or Motive if it is of a kind of which the general effects are 
more than ordinarily felicific, even while he disapproves of the 
conduct to which it has led in any particular case. 

Passing now to compare the contents of the Utilitarian Ideal 
of character with the virtues and other excellences recognized 
by Common Sense, we may observe, first, that general coincidence 
between the two on which Hume and others have insisted. No 
quality has ever been praised as excellent by mankind generally 
which cannot be shewn to have some marked felicific effect, and 
to be within proper limits obviously conducive to the general 
happiness. Still, it does not follow that such qualities are 
always fostered and encouraged by society in the proportion in 
which a Utilitarian would desire them to be: in fact, it is a 
common observation to make, in contemplating the morality 
of other societies, that some useful qualities are unduly neg¬ 
lected, while others are over-prized and even admired when they 
exist in such excess as to become, on the whole, infclicific. The 
consistent Utilitarian may therefore find it necessary to rectify 
the prevalent moral ideal in important particulars. And here 
it scarcely seems that he will find any such Utilitarian restric¬ 
tions on innovation, as appeared to exist in the case of com¬ 
monly received rules of duty. For the Common-Sense notions of 
the different excellences of conduct (considered as extending 
beyond the range of strict duty) are generally so vague as to 
offer at least no definite resistance to a Utilitarian interpreta¬ 
tion of their scope : by teaching and acting upon such an inter¬ 
pretation a man is in no danger of being brought into infelicific 
1 Cf. c. 3, § 2 of this Book. 
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discoid with Common Sense: especially since the ideal of moral 
excellence seems to vary within the limits of the same com¬ 
munity to a much greater extent than the code of strict duty. 
For example, a man who in an age when excessive asceticism 
is praised, sets an example of enjoying harmless bodily plea¬ 
sures, or who in circles where useless daring is admired, prefers 
to exhibit and commend caution and discretion, at the worst 
misses some praise that he might otherwise have earned, and is 
thought a little dull or unaspiring; he does not come into any 
patent conflict with common opinion. Or, if we may say more 
generally that an enlightened Utilitarian is likely to lay less 
stress on the cultivation of those negative virtues, tendencies 
to restrict and refrain, which are prominent in the Common- 
Sense ideal of character; and to set more value in comparison 
on those qualities of mind which are the direct source of 
positive pleasure to the agent or to others—some of which Com¬ 
mon Sense scarcely recognizes as excellences,—he still will not 
carry this innovation to such a pitch as to incur general con¬ 
demnation. For no enlightened Utilitarian can ignore the 
fundamental importance of these restrictive and regulative dis¬ 
positions, or think that they are sufficiently developed in ordi¬ 
nary men at the present time, so that they may properly be 
excluded from moral admiration : though he may hold that they 
have been too prominent, to the neglect of other valuable quali¬ 
ties, in the common conception of moral Perfection. Nay, we 
may even venture to say that, under most circumstances, a man 
who earnestly and successfully endeavours to realize the Utili¬ 
tarian Ideal, however he may deviate from the commonly- 
received type of a perfect character, is likely to win sufficient 
recognition and praise from Common Sense. For, whether it 
be true or not that the whole of morality has sprung from the 
root of sympathy, it is certain that self-love and sympathy com¬ 
bined are sufficiently strong in average men to dispose them to 
grateful admiration of any exceptional efforts to promote the 
common good, even though these efforts may take a somewhat 
novel form. To any exhibition of more extended sympathy or 
more fervent public spirit than is ordinarily shewn, and any at¬ 
tempt to develope these qualities in others, Common Sense is 
rarely unresponsive; provided, of course, that these impulses are 
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accompanied with adequate knowledge of actual circumstances 
and insight into the relation of means to ends, and that they do 
not run counter to any recognized rules of duty 1 . And it 
seems to be principally in this direction that the recent spread 
of Utilitarianism has positively modified the ideal of our 
society, and is likely to modify it further in the future. Hence 
the stress which Utilitarians are apt to lay on social and poli¬ 
tical activity of all kinds, and the tendency which Utilitarian 
ethics have always shewn to pass over into politics. For one 
who values conduct in proportion to its felicific consequences, 
will naturally set a higher estimate on effective beneficence in 
public affairs than on the purest manifestation of virtue in the 
details of private life: while on the other hand an Intuitionist 
(though no doubt vaguely recognizing that a man ought to 
do all the good he can in public affairs) still commonly holds 
that Virtue may be as fully and as admirably exhibited on a 
small as on a large scale. A sincere Utilitarian, therefore, is 
likely to be an eager politician: but on what principles his 
political action ought to be determined, it scarcely lies within 
the scope of this treatise to investigate. 

1 We have seen that a Utilitarian may sometimes have to override these 
rules; hut then the case falls under the head discussed in the previous section. 



CONCLUDING CHAPTER 

THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF THE THREE METHODS. 

§ 1 . In the greater part of the treatise of which the final 
chapter has now been reached, we have been employed in exa¬ 
mining three methods of determining right conduct, which are 
for the most* part found more or less vaguely combined in the 
practical reasonings of ordinary men, but which it has been 
my aim to develope as separately as possible. To attempt a 
complete synthesis of these different methods does not fall within 
the scope of the present work : at the same time it would hardly 
be satisfactory to conclude our analysis of them without dis¬ 
cussing their mutual relations. Indeed we have already found 
it expedient to do this to a considerable extent, in the course 
of our examination of the separate methods. Thus in ch. 5 of 
B. II. we considered the relation of Egoism to those commonly- 
received rules of social behaviour, which the Intuitional method 
either accepts as self-evident principles or exhibits as imme¬ 
diate deductions from such principles. So, again, in the present 
and preceding books we have directly or indirectly gone 
through a pretty full examination of the mutual relations of the 
Intuitional and Utilitarian methods. The results of this exami¬ 
nation may be conveniently stated here in a succinct form. 
We have found that the common antithesis between Intui- 
tionists and Utilitarians must be entirely discarded: since such 
abstract moral principles as we can admit to be really self- 
evident are not only not incompatible with a Utilitarian system, 
but even seem required to furnish a rational basis for such a 
system. Thus we have seen that the essence of Justice or 
Equity, (in so far as it is clear and certain,) is that different 
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individuals are not to be treated differently, except on grounds 
of universal application : which grounds, again, are given in the 
principle of Universal Benevolence, that sets before each man 
the happiness of all others as an object of pursuit no less worthy 
than his own; while, again, other time-honoured virtues seem 
to be fitly explained as special manifestations of impartial bene¬ 
volence under various normal circumstances of human life, or 
else as habits and dispositions indispensable to the maintenance 
of prudent or beneficent behaviour under the seductive force 
of various non-rational impulses. And although there are other 
rules which our common moral sense when first interrogated 
seems to enunciate as absolutely binding; it has appeared 
that careful and systematic reflection on this very Common 
Sense, as expressed in the habitual moral judgments of ordi¬ 
nary men, results in exhibiting the real subordination of these 
rules to the fundamental principles above given. Then, fur¬ 
ther, this method of systematising particular virtues and duties 
receives very strong support from a comparative study of the 
history of morality; as the variations in the moral code of 
different societies at different stages correspond, at least gene¬ 
rally, to differences in the actual or believed tendencies of 
certain kinds of conduct to promote the good of society. While, 
again, the account given by our evolutionists of the pre-liistoric 
condition of the moral faculty, which represents it as derived 
aboriginally from the social instincts, is entirely in harmony 
tpth this view. No doubt, even if this synthesis of methods be 
completely accepted, there will remain some discrepancy in 
details between our particular moral sentiments and spon¬ 
taneous judgments on the one hand, and the apparent results 
of special utilitarian calculations on the other; and we may 
often have some practical difficulty in weighing the latter 
against the more general utilitarian reasons for obeying the 
former: but there can be no longer any theoretical perplexity 
as to the principles for determining social duty. 

It remains for us to consider the relation of the two species 
of Hedonism which we have distinguished as Universalistic and 
Egoistic. In ch. 2 of this book we have discussed the rational 
process (called by a stretch of language 'proof') by which one 
who holds it reasonable to aim at his own greatest happiness 
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may be determined to take Universal Happiness instead, as bis 
ultimate standard of right conduct. We have seen, however, 
that the Egoist may avoid the application of this process: and 
it may be observed that Utilitarians generally, however anxious 
they have been to convince men of the reasonableness of aiming 
at happiness generally, have not commonly sought to attain 
this result by any logical transition from the Egoistic to the 
Universalistic principle. They have relied almost entirely on 
the Sanctions of Utilitarian rules; that is, on the pleasures 
gained or pains avoided by the individual conforming to them. 
And indeed if an Egoist remains impervious to what we have 
called Proof, the only way of rationally inducing him to aim 
at the happiness of all, is to shew him that his own greatest 
happiness can be best attained by so doing. It thus becomes 
needful to examine how far this demonstration can be effected. 

§ 2. Now, in so far as Utilitarian morality coincides with 
that of Common Sense—as we have seen that it does in the 
main—this investigation has been already performed in ch. 5 
of B. II. It there appeared that while in any tolerable state of 
society the performance of duties towards others and the exer¬ 
cise of social virtue seem generally likely to coincide with the 
attainment of the greatest possible happiness in the long run 
for the virtuous agent, still the universality and completeness of 
this coincidence are at least incapable of empirical proof: 
and that, indeed, the more carefully we analyse and esti¬ 
mate the different sanctions—Legal, Social and Conscientious 
—considered as operating under the actual conditions of 
human life, the more nearly certain it seems that they can¬ 
not be always adequate to produce this coincidence. The 
natural effect of this argument upon a convinced Utilitarian 
is merely to make him anxious to alter the actual conditions 
of human life: and it would certainly be a most valuable 
contribution to the actual happiness of mankind, if we could so 
improve the adjustment of the machine of Law in any society, 
and so stimulate and direct the common awards of praise and 
blame, as to render it clearly prudent for every individual to 
promote as much as possible the general good. However, we 
are not now considering what a consistent Utilitarian will try 
to effect for the future, but what a consistent Egoist is to do 
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in the present. And, as things are, whatever difference exis ts 
between Utilitarian morality and that of Common Sense is 
of such a kind as to render the coincidence with Egoism still 
more improbable in the case of the former. For we have 
seen that Utilitarianism is more rigid than Common Sense in 
exacting the sacrifice of the agent’s private interests where they 
are incompatible with the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number: and of course in so far as the Utilitarian’s princi¬ 
ples bring him into conflict with any of the commonly accepted 
rules of morality, the whole force of the Social Sanction ope¬ 
rates to deter him from what he conceives to be his duty. 

§ 3. There are however writers of the Utilitarian school, 
who seem to maintain or imply, that by due contemplation 
of the paramount importance of Sympathy as an element of 
human happiness we shall be led to see the coincidence of 
the good of each with the good of all. I may refer especially 
to Mill’s treatise on Utilitarianism (ch. 3, passim ): where how¬ 
ever the argument is not easy to follow, from a confusion be¬ 
tween three different objects of inquiry: (1) the actual effect of 
sympathy in inducing conformity to the rules of Utilitarian 
ethics, (2) the effect in this direction which it is likely to 
have in the future, (3) the value of sympathetic pleasures and 
pains as estimated by an enlightened Egoist. The first and 
third of these questions it was not possible for Mill to sepa¬ 
rate, owing to his psychological doctrine that men univer¬ 
sally aim at what they conceive to be their own greatest 
happiness. But if my refutation of this doctrine 1 is valid, 
we have carefully to distinguish two ways in which sympathy 
operates: it no doubt generates sympathetic pleasures and pains, 
which must of course be taken into account in the calcula¬ 
tions of Egoistic Hedonism: but it also causes impulses to 
altruistic action, of which the force is quite out of propor¬ 
tion to the sympathetic pleasure (or relief from pain) which 
such action seems likely to secure to the agent. So that even 
if the average man ever should reach such a pitch of sym¬ 
pathetic development, as never to feel prompted to sacrifice 
the general good to his own, still this will not prove that it is 
egoistically reasonable for him to behave in this way. Though 

1 Cf. c. 4, § 3. 
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certainly if we could only secure the actual result it would 
be comparatively unimportant for a Utilitarian to convince an 
Egoist of its reasonableness. And perhaps the hope of realiz¬ 
ing this Utilitarian millennium in the future is one in which 
even a chastened imagination may legitimately indulge. But 
no one is likely to maintain that sympathy is now so far de¬ 
veloped in most men as actually to produce this result: and 
if we pass from considering what men actually do, to ask what 
enlightened self-interest would prescribe, it does not seem that 
Mill's argument affords even a probability that conduct so 
altruistic would be egoistically reasonable. 

In saying this, I am as far as possible from any wish to 
depreciate the value of sympathy as a source of happiness even 
to human beings as at present constituted. Indeed I am of 
opinion that its pleasures and pains really constitute a great 
part of that internal reward of social virtue, and punishment of 
social misconduct, which in B. n. c. 5 I roughly set down as 
due to the moral sentiments. For in truth, I find it very 
difficult to distinguish the sympathetic and the properly moral 
feelings in introspective analysis of my own consciousness: it 
seems clear that these two elements are continually combined, 
but it is hard to say precisely in what proportion: and what 
others communicate of their experience inclines me to think 
that the proportion is very different in different individuals. 
Perhaps we may trace a general law of variation in the relative 
proportion of these two elements as exhibited in the develop¬ 
ment of the moral consciousness in the race and also in indivi¬ 
duals: for it seems that at a certain stage of this develop¬ 
ment the mind is more susceptible to emotions connected 
with abstract moral ideas and rules presented as absolute: 
while after emerging from this stage and before entering it 
the feelings that belong to personal relations are stronger 1 . 
Certainly in a Utilitarian's mind sympathy tends to become a 
prominent element of all instinctive moral feelings that refer 
to social conduct: as in his view the rational basis of the moral 
impulse must ultimately lie in some pleasure won or pain saved 

1 I do not mean to imply that the process of change is circ ular . In the earlier 
period sympathy iB narrower, simpler, and more presentative; in the later it is 
more extensive, complex, and representative. 
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for others; so that he never has to sacrifice himself to an im¬ 
personal Law, but always for some being or beings with whom 
he has at least some degree of fellow-feeling. 

But besides admitting the actual importance of sympathetic 
pleasures to the majority of mankind, I should go further and 
maintain that, on empirical grounds alone, enlightened self-in¬ 
terest would direct most men to foster and develop their sympa¬ 
thetic susceptibilities to a greater extent than is now commonly 
attained. The effectiveness of Butler’s famous argument against 
the vulgar antithesis between Self-love and Benevolence is un¬ 
deniable : and it seems scarcely extravagant to say that, amid 
all the profuse waste of the means of happiness which men 
commit, there is no imprudence more flagrant than that of 
Selfishness in the ordinary sense of the term,—that excessive 
concentration of attention on the individual’s own happiness 
which renders it impossible for him to feel any strong interest 
in the pleasures and pains of others. The perpetual pro¬ 
minence of self that hence results tends to deprive all enjoy¬ 
ments of their keenness and zest, and produce rapid satiety 
and ennui: the selfish man misses the sense of elevation and 
enlargement given by wide interests; he misses the secure 
and serene satisfaction that attends continually on activities 
directed towards ends more stable and permanent than ones 
own happiness can be: he misses the peculiar rich sweetness, 
depending upon a sort of complex reverberation of sympathy, 
which is always found in services rendered to those whom we 
love and who are grateful. He is made to feel in a thousand 
various ways, according to the degree of refinement which 
his nature has attained, the discord between the rhythms of his 
own life and of that larger life of which his own is but an insig¬ 
nificant fraction. 

But allowing 1 all this, it yet seems to me to admit of no 
more doubt than the general uncertainty of hedonistic com¬ 
parison necessarily involves, that the utmost development of 

1 I do not however think that we are justified in stating as universally true 
what has been admitted in the preceding paragraph. Some few thoroughly 
selfish persons appear at least to bo happier than most of the unselfish; and 
there are other exceptional natures whose chief happiness seems to be derived 
from activity, disinterested indeed, but directed towards other ends than human 
happiness. 
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sympathy, intensive and extensive, which is now possible t6 
any but a very few exceptional persons, would not cause a 
perfect coincidence between Utilitarian duty and self-interest. 
Here it seems to me that what was said in B. 11 . c. 5, § 4, to 
shew the insufficiency of the Conscientious Sanction, applies 
equally, mutatis mutandis, to Sympathy. Suppose a man finds 
that a regard for the general good—TJtilitarian Duty—demands 
from him a sacrifice, or extreme risk, of life. There are per¬ 
haps one or two human beings so dear to him that the re¬ 
mainder of a life saved by sacrificing their happiness to his own 
would be worthless to him from an egoistic point of view. But 
it is doubtful whether many men, “sitting down in a calm 
moment ” to make the estimate, would affirm even this: and 
of course that particular portion of the general happiness, for 
which one is called upon to sacrifice one’s own, may easily 
be the happiness of persons not especially dear to one. But 
again, from this normal limitation of our keenest and strongest 
sympathy to a very small circle of human beings, it results that 
the very development of sympathy may operate to increase the 
weight thrown into the scale against Utilitarian duty. There 
are very few persons, however strongly and widely sympathetic, 
who are so constituted as to feel for the pleasures and pains 
of mankind generally a degree of sympathy at all commen¬ 
surate with their concern for wife or children, or lover, or 
bosom friend : and if any training of the affections is at present 
possible which would materially alter this proportion in the 
general distribution of our sympathy, it scarcely seems that such 
a training is to be recommended as on the whole felicific 1 . 
And thus when Utilitarian Duty calls on us to sacrifice not 
only our own pleasures but the happiness of those we love 
to the general good, the very sanction on which Utilitarianism 
most relies must .act powerfully in opposition to its precepts. 

But even apart from these exceptional cases—which are yet 
sufficient to decide the abstract question—it seems that the- 
course of conduct by which a man would most fully reap the 
rewards of Sympathy .(so far as they are empirically ascer- 

1 To effect this we should probably require some such drastic treatment 
of human relations as that for which even the eloquence of Plato has failed to 
win approval. Cf. Republic , B. v. 
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tainable) will often be very different from that to which a 
sincere desire to promote the general happiness would direct 
him. For the relief of distress and calamity is an important 
part of Utilitarian duty: but as the state of the person re¬ 
lieved is on the whole painful, it would appear that sympa¬ 
thy under these circumstances must be a source of pain rather 
than pleasure, in proportion to its intensity. It is probably 
true, as a general rule, that in the relief of distress other ele¬ 
ments of the complex Pleasure of Benevolence decidedly out¬ 
weigh this sympathetic pain :—for the effusion of pity is itself 
pleasurable, and we commonly feel more keenly that ameliora¬ 
tion of the sufferer’s state which is due to our exertions than 
we do his pain otherwise caused, and there is further the 
pleasure that we derive from his gratitude, and the pleasure 
that is the normal reflex of activity directed under a strong 
impulse towards a permanently valued end. Still, when the 
distress is bitter and continued, and such as we can only par¬ 
tially mitigate by all our efforts, the philanthropist’s sympa¬ 
thetic discomfort must necessarily be considerable: and the 
work of combating misery, though not devoid of elevated happi¬ 
ness, will be much less happy on the whole than many other 
forms of activity: while yet it may be to just this work that 
Duty seems to summon us. Or again, a man may find that 
he can best promote the general happiness by working in com¬ 
parative solitude for ends that he never hopes to see realized, 
or by working chiefly among and for persons for whom he 
cannot feel much affection, or by doing what must alienate 
or grieve those whom he loves best, or must make it neces¬ 
sary for him to dispense with the most intimate of human 
ties. In short, there seem to be numberless ways in which 
the dictates of that Rational Benevolence, which as a Utilita¬ 
rian he is bound absolutely to obey, may conflict with that 
indulgence of kind affections which Shaftesbury and his fol¬ 
lowers so persuasively exhibit as its own reward. 

§ 4. It seems then that we must conclude, from the argu¬ 
ments given in B. n. c. 5, supplemented by the discussion 
in the preceding section, that the inseparable connexion be¬ 
tween Utilitarian Duty and the greatest happiness of the in¬ 
dividual who conforms to it, cannot be satisfactorily demon- 
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strated on empirical grounds. Hence another section of the 
Utilitarian school has preferred to throw the weight of Duty 
on the Religious Sanction: and this procedure has been partly 
adopted by some of those who have chiefly dwelt on sym¬ 
pathy as a motive. From this point of view the Utilitarian 
Code is conceived as the Law of God, who is to be regarded 
as having commanded men to promote the general happiness, 
and as having announced an intention of rewarding those 
who obey his commands and punishing the disobedient. It 
is clear that if we feel convinced that an Omnipotent Being 
has, in whatever way, signified such commands and announce¬ 
ments, a rational egoist can want no further inducement to 
frame his life on Utilitarian principles. It only remains to 
consider how this conviction is attained. This is commonly 
thought to be either by supernatural Revelation, or by the 
natural exercise of Reason, or in both ways. As regards the 
former it is to be observed that—with a few exceptions— 
the moralists who hold that God has disclosed his law either 
to special individuals in past ages who have left a written 
record of what was revealed to them, or to a permanent suc¬ 
cession of persons appointed in a particular manner, or to 
religious persons generally in some supernatural way, do not 
consider that it is the Utilitarian Code that has thus been 
revealed, but rather the rules of Common-Sense morality with 
some special modifications and additions. Still, as Mill has 
urged, in so far as Utilitarianism is more rigorous than Com¬ 
mon Sense in exacting the sacrifice of the individual’s hap¬ 
piness to that of mankind generally, it is strictly in accordance 
with the most characteristic teaching of Christianity. It seems, 
however, unnecessary to discuss the precise relation of dif¬ 
ferent Revelational Codes to Utilitarianism, as it would be 
going beyond our province to investigate the grounds on 
which a Divine origin has been attributed to them. 

In so far, however, as a knowledge of God’s law is believed 
to be attainable by the Reason, Ethics and Theology seem to 
be so closely connected that we cannot sharply separate their 
provinces. For, as we saw 1 , it has been widely maintained, that 
the relation of moral rules to a Divine Lawgiver is implicitly 

1 B. in. c. l, § 4. 
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cognised in the act of thought by which we discern these 
rules to be binding. And no doubt the terms (such as * moral 
obligation’), which we commonly use in speaking of these 
rules, are naturally suggestive of Legal Sanctions and so of a 
Sovereign by whom these are announced and enforced. In¬ 
deed many thinkers since Locke have refused to admit any 
other meaning in the terms Right, Duty, &c., except that of 
a rule imposed by a lawgiver. This view however seems 
opposed to Common Sense, as may be shewn in various ways 1 ; 
but perhaps most easily by pointing out that the Divine Law¬ 
giver is himself conceived as a Moral Agent; i.e. as prescrib¬ 
ing what is intrinsically right, and designing what is intrin¬ 
sically good. It is clear that in this conception at least the 
notions 'right’ and 'good' are used absolutely: and that they 
are here used in a sense not essentially different from that 
which they ordinarily bear seems to be affirmed by the con¬ 
sensus of religious persons. Still, though Common Sense doea 
not regard moral rules as being merely the mandates of an 
Omnipotent Being who will reward and punish men accord¬ 
ing as they obey or violate them: it certainly holds that this 
is a true though partial view of them, and perhaps that it 
may be intuitively apprehended. If then reflection leads us 
to conclude that the particular moral principles of Common 
Sense are to be systematized as subordinate to that pre-emi¬ 
nently certain and irrefragable intuition which stands as the 
first principle of Utilitarianism; then, of course, it will be the 
Utilitarian Code to which we shall believe the Divine Sanc¬ 
tions to be attached. 

Or, again, we may argue thus. We necessarily conceive 
God’s end to be Universal Good: and if wo have been right 
in interpreting this as Universal Happiness, it must be that 
which he designs and aims at: and we can hardly believe 
that in a world morally governed it can be reasonable for us 
to act in conscious opposition to what we believe to bo the 
Divine design. Hence if in any case after calculating the 
consequences of two alternatives of conduct we choose that 
which seems likely to be less conducive to Happiness gene- 


S. E. 


1 Cf. B. i. c. 3, § 2 and B. in. c. 1, § 1. 
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rally, we shall be acting in a manner for which we cannot but 
expect to suffer. 

To this it has been objected, that observation of the actual 
world shews us that the happiness of sentient beings is so 
imperfectly attained in it, and with so large an intermixture 
of pain and misery, that we cannot really conceive Universal 
Happiness to be God’s end, unless we admit that he is not 
Omnipotent. And no doubt the assertion that God is omnipo¬ 
tent will require to be understood with some limitation; but per¬ 
haps with no greater limitation than has always been implicitly 
admitted by thoughtful theologians. For these seem always to 
have allowed that some things are impossible to God: as, for 
example, to change the past. And perhaps if our knowledge of 
the Universe were complete, we might discern the quantum of 
happiness ultimately attained in it to be as great as could 
be attained without the accomplishment of what we should 
then see to be just as inconceivable and absurd as changing the 
past. This, however, is a view which it belongs rather to the 
Theologian to develop. At any rate we may urge that there 
does not seem to be any other of the ordinary interpretations 
of Good according to which it would appear to be more com¬ 
pletely realized in the actual universe. For the wonderful 
perfections of work that we admire in the physical world are 
yet everywhere mingled with imperfection, and subject to de¬ 
struction and decay: and similarly in the world of human 
conduct Virtue is at least as much balanced by Vice as 
Happiness is by Misery. So that, if the ethical reasoning 
that led us to interpret Ultimate Good as Happiness is 
sound, there seems no argument from Natural Theology to set 
against it. 

§ 5. If, then, we may assume the existence of such a Being, 
as God, by the consensus of Theologians, is conceived to be, 
it seems that we may infer the existence of Divine—and of 
course adequate—sanctions to the code of social duty as con¬ 
structed on a Utilitarian basis. It seems, however, desirable, 
before we conclude, to examine carefully the validity of this 
assumption, in so far as it is supported on ethical grounds alone. 
For by the result of such an examination will be determined, as 
we now see, the very important question whether ethical science 
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can be constructed on an independent basis; or whether it is 
forced to borrow a fundamental and indispensable premiss from 
Theology. In order fairly to perform this examination, let us 
reflect upon the clearest and most certain of our moral intuitions. 
I find that I undoubtedly seem to perceive, as clearly and cer¬ 
tainly as I see any axiom in Arithmetic or Geometry, that it is 
‘right 1 and ‘reasonable/ for me to treat others as I should think 
that I myself ought to bo treated under similar conditions, and 
to do what I believe to be ultimately conducive to universal 
Good or Happiness. But I cannot find inseparably connected 
with this conviction, and similarly attainable by mere reflective 
intuition, any cognition that there actually is a Supreme Being 
who will adequately 1 reward me for obeying these rules of duty, 
or punish me for violating them. Or, more generally 2 * ,1 do not 
find in my moral consciousness any intuition, claiming to be 
clear and certain, that the performance of duty will be ade¬ 
quately rewarded and its violation punished. I no doubt feel a 
strong sentiment, apparently inseparable from the strictly moral 
sentiments, prompting me to hope and long that it may be so: 
nay more, my moral reason declares that it ought to be so— 
where, of course, ‘ought* is not used in a strictly ethical 
sense, but expresses the need that Practical Reason feels of 
obtaining this premiss, if it is to be made consistent with itself. 
For, if we find an ultimate and fundamental contradiction in 
our apparent intuitions of what is Reasonable in conduct, we 
seem forced to the conclusion that they were not really intui- 


1 It may be well to remind the reader that by 4 adequate’ is here meant 
4 sufficient to make it the agent’s interest to promoto universal good; ’ not neces¬ 
sarily 4 proportioned to Desert.* 

2 It is not necessary, if we aro simply considering Ethics as a possible 
independent science, to throw the fundamental premiss of which we are now 
examining tlio validity into a Tlieistic form. Nor does it seem always to have 
taken that form in the support which Positive Religion has given to Morality. 
In the Buddhist creed this notion of the rewards inseparably attaching to right 
conduct seems to have been developed in a far more elaborate and systematic 
manner than it has in any phase of Christianity. But, as conceived by en¬ 
lightened Buddhists, these rewards are not distributed by the volition of a 

Supreme Person, but by the natural operation of an impersonal Law. I may 
observe that Mr Matthew Arnold, in Ids striking Essay on Literature and 
Dogma, appears to have been led by a study of the Hebrew Scriptures to a 

conclusion substantially the same as that of enlightened Buddhism. 
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tions after all, and that the apparently intuitive operation of 
the Practical Reason is essentially illusory. Therefore it is, one 
may say, a matter of life and death to the Practical Reason 
that this premiss should be somehow obtained. And I can¬ 
not fall back on the resource of thinking myself under a 
moral necessity to regard all my duties as if they were com¬ 
mandments of God, although not entitled to hold speculatively 
that any such Supreme Being really exists. I am so far 
from feeling bound to believe for purposes of practice what 
I see no ground for holding as a speculative truth, that I cannot 
even conceive the state of mind which these words seem to de¬ 
scribe, except as a momentary half-wilful irrationality, com¬ 
mitted in a violent access of philosophic despair. Still it seems 
plain that in proportion as man has lived in the exercise of the 
Practical Reason—as he believed—and feels as an actual force 
the desire to do what is right and reasonable as such, his de¬ 
mand for this premiss will be intense and imperious. Thus we 
are not surprised to find Socrates—the typo for all ages of the 
.man in whom this desire is predominant—declaring with simple 
conviction that ‘if the Rulers of the Universe do not prefer the 
just man to the unjust, it is better to die than to live.’ And 
we must observe that in the feeling that prompts to such a 
declaration the desire to rationalize one’s own conduct is not 
the sole, nor perhaps always the most prominent, element. For 
however difficult it may practically be to do one’s duty when 
it comes into conflict with one’s happiness, it often does not 
seem very difficult, when we are considering the question in 
the abstract, to decide in favour of duty. When a man pas¬ 
sionately refuses to believe that the “Wages of Virtue” can 
“ be dust,” it is often less from any private reckoning about his 
own wages than from a disinterested aversion to a universe so 
fundamentally irrational that * Good for the Individual’ is not 
ultimately identified with * Universal Good.’ 

Still to all this it is fairly and conclusively replied that 
the existence of these, however elevated, desires, does not 
furnish a proof of the existence of their object: indeed, it can 
scarcely afford a strong presumption in favour of this conclusion, 
considering the large proportion of human desires that experi¬ 
ence shews to be destined to disappointment. But it must be 
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urged again that we do not fully conceive the argument in 
favour of the assumption that we are now considering, if wo 
merely represent this as satisfying certain Desires. We have 
rather to regard it as an hypothesis logically necessary to avoid 
a fundamental contradiction in one chief department of our 
thought. Whether this necessity constitutes a sufficient reason 
for accepting the hypothesis, is a question which I cannot here 
attempt adequately to discuss; as it could not be satisfactorily 
answered, without a general examination of the criteria of true 
and false beliefs. If we find that in other departments of our 
supposed knowledge propositions arc commonly taken to be 
true, which yet seem to rest on no other grounds than that 
we have a strong disposition to accept them, and that they 
are indispensable to the systematic coherence of our beliefs; it 
will be difficult to reject a similarly supported assumption in 
ethics, without opening the door to universal scepticism. If on 
the other hand it appears that the edifice of physical science is 
really constructed of conclusions logically inferred from premises 
intuitively known; it will be reasonable to demand that our 
practical judgments should either be based on an equally firm 
foundation or should abandon all claim to philosophic certainty. 


THE END. 
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Fiske.— DARWINISM; AND OTHER ESSAYS. By John 
Fiske, M.A., LL.D., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. 75. 6 d. 
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Fleischer.— a system of volumetric analysis. 

By Dr. E. Fleischer. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by M. M. Pattison Muir, with Notes and Additions. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Fluckiger and Hanbury.— pharmacographia. a 

History of the Principal Drugs of Vegetble Origin met with in 
Great Britain and India. By F. A. Fluckiger, M.D., and 
D. Hanbury, F.R.S. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 21/. 

Forbes.— THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By George Forbes, 
B.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Foster and Balfour.— elements OF EMBRYOLOGY 
By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., andF. M. Balfour, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Part I. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Galton •—Works by Francis Galton, F.R.S. :— 
METEOROGRAPIIICA, or Methods of Mapping the Weather. 

Illustrated by upwardsof 600 Printed LithographicDiagrams. 4to. 9/. 
HEREDITARY GENIUS : An Inquiry into its Laws and Con¬ 
sequences. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The Times calls it “a most able and most interesting book .” 

‘ ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE; THEIR NATURE AND 
NURTURE. 8vo. 8 s. 6 d. 

11 The book is certainly one of very great interest.” —Nature. 

Gamgee.— A TEXT-BOOK, SYSTEMATIC and PRACTICAL, 
OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE AN 1 - 
MAL BODY. By Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Physiology in Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations. 
8vo. [In the press . 

Geikie. —Works by Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Miftchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edinburgh:— 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6 d. Questions, is. 6 d. 
OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3?. 6d. 

PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. Illustrated. i8mo. u. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 

Gordon.— AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT. ByJ. E. 
H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 2 s. 
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Gray.— STRUCTURAL BOTANY ON THE BASIS OF 
MORPHOLOGY. By Professor Asa Gray. With Illustration*. 
8vo. [/« the press. 

Guillemin. —THE FORCES OF NATURE .• A Popular Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By Am£d£e 
Guillemin. Translated from the French by Mrs. Norman 
Lockyer ; and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, and 455 Wood- 
cuts. Third and cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo. 2 is, 

“ Translator and Editor have done justice to their task. The 
text has all the force and flow of original writing, combining 
faithfulness to the author’s meaning with purity and independence 
in regard to idiom ; while the historical precision and accuracy 
pervading the work throughout , speak of the watchful editorial 
supervision which has been given to every scientific detail. Nothing 
can well exceed the clearness and delicacy oj the illustrative wood- 
cuts. Altogether , the work may be said to have no parallel , either 
in point oj fulness or attraction , as a popular manual of physical 
science.” —Saturday Review. 

T 1 IE APPLICATIONS OF PHYSICAL FORCES. By A. 
Guillemin. Translated from the French by Mrs. Lockyer, and 
Edited with Notes and Additions by J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition. Imperial 8vo. cloth, extra gilt. 36X. 

Also in Eighteen Monthly Parts, price ix. each. Part I. in November, 

“ A book which we can heartily recommend\ both on account of the 
width and soundness of its contents , and also because of the excel¬ 
lence of its print , its illustrations , and external appearance .”— 
Westminster Review. 

Hanbury.— SCIENCE PAPERS : chiefly Pharmacological and 
Botanical. By Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S. Edited, with 
Memoir, by J. Ince, F.L.S., and Portrait engraved by C. Ii. 
Jeens. 8vo. 14X. 

Henslow -THE theory of evolution of living 

THINGS, and Application of the Principles of Evolution to 
Religion considered as Illustrative of the Wisdom and Benefi¬ 
cence of the Almighty. By the Rev. George Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Hooker. —Works by Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L.:— 

THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Second Edition, revised and improved. Globe 8vo. iox. 6 d. 

“ Certainly the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that 
has yet appeared. Dr. Hooker has shown his characteristic industry 
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and ability in the care and skill which he has thrcnvn into the 
characters of the plants. These are to a great extent original , and 
are really admirable for their combination of clearness , brevity, 
and completeness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

PRIMER OF BOTANY. With Illustrations. iSmo. is. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 

Hooker and Ball.— journal of a tour inmarocco 

AND THE GREAT ATLAS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., 
C.B., F.R.S., &c. f and John Ball, F.R.S. With Appendices, 
including a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco. By G. Maw, 
F.L.S., F.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 2 is. 

** This is, without doubt, one of the most interesting and valuable 
books of travel published for many years. Spectator. 

Huxley and Martin.— a COURSE of practical in¬ 
struction IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. II. 
Huxley, LL.D., Sec. R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, B.A., 
M.B., D.Sc., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 
6s. 

M This is the most thoroughly valuable book to teachers and students 
of biology which has ever appeared in the English tongue .”— 
London Quarterly Review. 

Huxley (Professor) —LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, 
AND REVIEWS. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7 j. 6d. 

Fout teen Discourses on the following subjects: —(i) On the Advisable- 
ness of Improving Natural Knowledge :—(2) Emancipation — 
Black and White : —(3) A Liberal Education , and where to find 
it:— (4) Scientific Education: —(5) On the Educational Value of 
the Natural History Sciences: —(6) On the Study of Zoology: — 
(7) On the Physical Basis of Life: —(8) The Scientific Aspects of 
Positivism :— (9) On a Piece of Chalk: —(10) Geological Contem¬ 
poraneity and Persistent Types of Life: —(11) Geological Reform :— 
(12) The Origin of Species:—\ 13) Criticisms on the “Origin of 
Species:”— (14) On Descartel “ Discourse touching the Method of 
using Onds Reason rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth.” 

ESSAYS SELECTED FROM “ I.AY SERMONS, AD¬ 
DRESSES, AND REVIEWS.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. is• 

CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents: —I. Administrative Nihilism. 2. The School Boards: 
what they can do , and what they may do. 3. On Medical Edu¬ 
cation. 4. Yeast. 5. On the Formation of Coal. 6. On Coral 
and Coral Reefs. 7. On the Methods and Results of Ethnology. 
8. On some Fixed Points in British Ethnology. 9. Paleontology 
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Huxley (Professor)— 

and the Doctrine of Evolution, io. Biogenesis and A biogenesis. 
II. Mr. Darwin*s Critics . 12. The Genealogy of Animals. 
13. Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6 d. 

“ Pure gold throughout.” —Guardian. “ Unquestionably the clearest 
and most complete elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in 
any language .”—Westminster Review. 

AMERICAN ADDRESSES: with a Lecture on the Study of 
Biology. 8vo. 6 s. 6 d. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY : An Introduction to the Study of Nature. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

** ft would be hardly possible to place a more useful or suggestive 
book in the hands of learners and teachers , or one that is better 
calculated to make physiography a favourite subject in the science 
schools.”— Academy. 

Jellet (John H., B.D.). —a treatise on the 

THEORY OF FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, B.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 8vo. 8 s. 6 d. 

Jones. —Works by Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC¬ 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. With Preface by Professor Roscoe. 
New Edition. i8mo. With Illustrations. 2 s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. i8mo. 3*. 

Kingsley.— GLAUCUS: OR, the wonders of the 

SHORE. By Charles Kingsley, Canon of Westminster. 
New Edition, with numerous Coloured. Plates. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Landauer.— blowpipe analysis. By j. landauer. 

Authorised English Edition, by James Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
the Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4 s 6d. 

Langdon.— THE APPLICATION of electricity to 
RAILWAY WORKING. By W. E. Langdon, Member of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6 d. 

“ There is no officer in the telegraph service who will not profit by 
the study oj this book .”—Mining Journal. 
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Lockyer (J. N.).— Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.— 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. 

“ The book is full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as 
a popular exposition, but as a scientific € Index'” — Athenaeum. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and numerous 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR PHYSICS. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F. R. S. I. A Popular Account of Inquiries into the 
Physical Constitution of the Sun, with especial reference to Recent 
Spectroscopic Researches. II. Communications to the Royal 
Society of London and the French Academy of Sciences, with 
Notes. Illustrated by 7 Coloured Lithographic Plates and 175 
Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, price 31J. 6 d. 

M The book may be taken as an authentic exposition of the present 
state of science in connection with the important subject of spectro¬ 
scopic analysis . . . . Even the unscientific public may derive much 
information from it.” —Daily News. 

PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. i8mo. is. 

Lockyer and Seabroke.— STAR-GAZING: PAST AND 

PRESENT. An Introduction to Instrumental Astronomy. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. Expanded from Shorthand Notes of a 
Course of Royal Institution Lectures with the assistance of G. M. 
Seabroke, F.R. A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21;. 
“A book of great interest and utility to the astronomical student 
— Athenaeum. 

Lubbock. —Works by Sir John Lubbock, M. P.,F.R. S.,D.C.L.: 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3-r. 6 d. 
“As a summary of the phenomena of insect metamorphoses his little 
book is of great value, and will be read with interest and profit 
by all students of natural history. The whole chapter on the 
origin of insects is most interesting and valuable. The illustra¬ 
tions are numerous and good .”—Westminster Review. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELA¬ 
TION TO INSECTS. With Numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4?. 6d. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. With Illustrations. 8vo. 8 s. 6d. 
Contents: — Flowers and Insects—Plants and Insects—The 
Habits of Ants—Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric 
Archeology, &>c. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh). —For other Works by the same 
Author, see Theological Catalogue. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Globe 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)—, continued' 

FIRST FORMS <DF VEGETATION. Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Globe 8vo. dr. 

The first edition of this book was published under the name of 
“Footnotes from the Page of Nature; or, First Forms of Vegeta* 
lion. Probably the best popular guide to the study of mosses, 
lichens, and fimgi ever written. Its practical value as a help to 
the student and collector cannot be exaggerated.” —Manchester 
Cxaminer. 

Mansfield (C. B.). —Works by the late C. B. Mansfield 
A THEORY OF SALTS. A Treatise on the Constitution of 
Bipolar (two-membered) Chemical Compounds. Crown 8vo. 14.C. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION. The Problem, with Hints for its 
Solution. Edited by R. B. Mansfield. With a Preface by J. 
M. Ludlow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ior. 6d. 

Mayer. —SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and In¬ 
expensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Mayer and Barnard. —LIGHT. A Series of Simple, Enter¬ 
taining, and Useful Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, for 
the use of Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. 
Barnard. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2 s. &/. 

Miall.— STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. No. 1, 
The Skull of the Crocodile. A Manual for Students. By L. C. 
Miall, Professor of Biology in Yorkshire College. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 
No. 2, The Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. Miall 
and F. Greenwood. With Plate*. 5*. 

Miller. —THE ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY. By R. Kalley 
Miller, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

Mivart (St. George). —Works by St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
Sec., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital: — 
ON THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. Second Edition, to which 
notes have been added in reference and reply to Darwin’s “ Descent 
of Man.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

“ In no work in the English language has this great controversy 
been treated at once with the same broad and vigorous grasp oj 
facts, and the same liberal and candid temper.” —Saturday Review. 
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Mivart (St. George)— continued . 

THE COMMON FROG. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. y. 6 d. (Nature Series.) 

** It is an able monogram of the Prog, and something more . It 
throws valuable crosslights over wide portions of animated nature *. 
Would that such works were more plentiful —Quarterly Journal 
of Science. 

Moseley -NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON THE “CHAL- 

LENGER,” being an account of various observations made during 
the voyage of H.M.S. “ Challenger” round the world in the years 
1872—76. By H. N. Moseley, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the 
Scientific Staff of the “Challenger.” With Map, Coloured 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 is. 

“ This is certainly the most interesting" and suggestive book, descrip' 
five of a naturalist's travels , which has been published since Mr* 
Darwin's *Journal of Researches' appeared, now more than forty 
years ago. That it is worthy to be placed alongside that delightful 
record of the impressions, speculations, and reflections of a master 
mind, it, we do not doubt, the highest praise which Mr. Moseley 
would desit e for his book, and we do not hesitate to say that such 
praise is its desert ."—Nature. 

Muir.— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M. B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

Murphy.—^HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE: a Series of 
Essays on the Laws of Life and Mind. By Joseph John 
Murphy. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and mostly re¬ 
written. With Illustrations. 8vo. i6x. 

Nature— a weekly illustrated journal of 

SCIENCE.. Published every Thursday. Price 6 d. Monthly 
Parts, 2 s. and 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Volumes, 155. Cases for binding 
Vols. ix. 6 d. 

“ This able and well-edited Journal, which posts up the science of 
the day promptly , and promises to be of sigtial service to students 

and savants . Scarcely any expressions that we can employ 

would exaggerate our sense of the moral and theological value of 
the work ."—British Quarterly Review. 

Newcomb.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon New- 
comb, LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 
Engravings and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo. i8x. 

“As affording a thoroughly reliable foundation for more advanced 
reading. Professor Newcomb's * Popular Astronotny ' is deserving 
of strong recommendation —Nature. 

Oliver— Works by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, and Keeper of the Herba¬ 
rium and Library of the Royal Gardens. Kcw :— 
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Oliver— continued . 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly Two 
Hundred Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 
FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 6d. 

“ It contains a well-digested summary of all essential knowledge 
pertaining to Indian Botany , wrought out in accordance with the 
best principles of scientific arrangement .”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 

Pasteur. —STUDIES ON FERMENTATION. The Diseases 
of Beer; their Causes and Means of Preventing them. By L. 
Pasteur, A Translation of M Etudes sur la Bifcre,” With Note®, 
Illustrations, &c. By F. Faulkner and D. C. Robb, B.A. 
8vo. 21 s. 

Pennington.— notes on the barrows and bone 

CAVES OF DERBYSHIRE. With an account of a Descent 
into Elden Hole. By Rookr Pennington, B.A., LL.B., 
F.G.S. 8vo. 6 s. 

Penrose (F. C.)— on a method of predicting by 

GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION, OCCULTATIONS OF 
STARS BY THE MOON, AND SOLAR ECLIPSES FOR 
ANY GIVEN PLACE. Together with more rigorous methods 
for the Accurate Calculation of Longitude. By F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.A.S. With Charts, Tables, &c. 4to. 12 s. 

Perry.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON STEAM. By 
John Perry, B.E., Professor of Engineering, Imperial College of 
Engineering, Yedo. With numerous Woodcuts, Numerical Ex¬ 
amples, ana Exercises. i8mo. 4 s. 6d. 

“Mr. Ferry has in this compact little volume brought together an 
immense amount of information , new told , regarding steam and 
its application , not the least of its merits being that it is suited Jo 
the capacities alike of the tyi 0 in engineering science or the better 
grade of artisan .”—Iron. 

Pickering.— ELEMENTS X»F PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. 
By E. C. Pickering, Thayer Professor of Physics in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Part I., medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Part II., 10 s. 6d. 

“ When finished *Physical Manipulation 1 will no doubt be con¬ 
sidered the best and most complete text-book on the subject oj 
which it treats.” —Nature. 

Prestwich.— THE PAST AND FUTURE OF GEOLOGY. 
An Inaugural Lecture, by J. Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S., &c., 
Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8v0. 2s. 

Radcliffe.— PROTEUS: OR UNITY IN NATURE. By. C. 
B. Radcliffe, M.D., Author of “Vital Motion as a mode of 
Physical Motion. Second Edition. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 
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Rendu.— the theory of the glaciers of savoy. 

By M. le Chanoine Ren dv. Translated by A. Wells, Q.C., 
late President of the Alpine Club. To which are added, the Original 
Memoir and Supplementary Articles by Professors Tait and Rus- 
kin. Edited with Introductory remarks by George Forbes, B. A., 
Professor of ^Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. 8vo. ^s.6d. 

RoSCOe. —Works by Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalis and Alkaline 
Earths. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 61 . 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, adapted to the above by Professor 
Thorpe. Fifth Edition, with Key. 2 s. 

“ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elemetitary 
treatises on Chemistry ”—Medical Times. 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer. —a treatise on in- 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustrations. By 
Professors Roscoe and Schorlemmer. 

Vol. I., The Non-metallic Elements. 8vo. 2IJ. 

Vol. II., Part I. Metals. 8vo. i8j. 

Vol. II., Part II. Metals. 8vo. i8j. 

u Regarded as a treatise on the Non-metallic Elements , there can be 
no doubt that this volume is incomparably the most satisfactory one 
cf which we are in possession.” —Spectator. 

** It would be difficult to praise the work too highly . All the merits 
which we noticed in the first volume are conspicuous in the second. 
The arrangement is clear and scientific; the facts gained by modern 
research are fairly represented and judiciously selected; and the 
style throughout is singularly lucid” —Lancet. 

Rumford (Count).— the life and complete works 

OF BENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT RUMFORD. With 
Notices of his Daughter. By George Ellis. With Portrait. 
FiveVols. 8vo. 4/. i+f. 6d. 

Schorlemmer.— a manual OF the chemistry of 

THECARBON COMPOUNDS OR ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Lecturer in Organic Chemistry in 
Owens College, Manchester. 8vo. 14J. 

“// appears to us to be as complete a manual of the metamorphoses of 
carbon as could be at present produced, and it must prove eminently 
useful to the chemical student.” —Athenaeum. 

B 
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Shann.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Smith. —HISTORIA FILICUM : An Exposition of the Nature, 
Number, and Organography of Ferns, and Review of the Prin¬ 
ciples upon which Genera are founded, and the Systems of Classifi¬ 
cation of the principal Authors, with a new General Arrangement, 
&c. By J. Smith, A.L.S., ex-Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Kew. With Thirty Lithographic Plates by W. H. Fitch, 
F.L.S. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

• # No one anxious to work up a thorough knowledge of ferns can 
afford to do without it —Gardener’s Chronicle. 


South -Kensington Science Lectures. 

Vol. I. —Containing Lectures by Captain Abney, F.RS., Trofess^r 
Stokes, Professor Kennedy, F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., Pro¬ 
fessor G. Forbes, H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., J. T. Bottomley, 
F.R.S.E., S. H. vines, B.Sc., and Professor Carey Foster. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Vol. II. nearly ready. 

Vol. II.—Containing Lectures by W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., Prof. 
Forbes, II. W. Chisholm, Prof. T. F. Pigot, W. Froude, 
F.R.S., Dr. Siemens, Prof. Barrett, Dr. Burden-SAnder¬ 
son, Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., Prof. McLeod, Prof. 
Roscoe, F.R.S., &c. Crown 8vo. 6 r. 

Spottiswoode.— POLARIZATION OF LIGHT. By W. 
Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6 d. (Nature Series.) 
“ The illustrations are exceedingly well adapted to assist in making 
the text comprehensible .”—Athenaeum. “ A clear , trustworthy 
manual. ”—S tandard. 


Stewart (B.\ —Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., [Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester:— 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. With numerous 
Illustrations and Chromolithos of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulae. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 

The Educational Times calls this the beau-idtal of a scientific text¬ 
book , clear ; accurate , and thorough.” 

PRIMER OF PHYSICS. With Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. iSmo. is. 

Stewart and Tait.— THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE: or, 
Physical Speculations on a Future State. By Balfour Stewart, 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*• The book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtful and 
religious readers. ... ft is a perfectly sober inquiry , on scientific 
grounds , into the possibilities of a future existence —Guardian. 
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Stone.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SOUND. By Dr. 
W. H. Stqne, Lecturer on Physics at St. Thomas’ Hospital. 
With Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Tait.— LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged, with the Lecture on Force delivered before 
the British Association. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Tanner.— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By 
Henry Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University College, Aberystwith, Examiner in the Principles of 
Agriculture under the Government Department of Science. i8mo. 
is. 

Taylor.— SOUND AND MUSIC : A Non-Mathematical Trea¬ 
tise on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony* 
including the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of Professor Helm¬ 
holtz. By Sedley Taylor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col. 
ledge, Cambridge. Large crown 8vo. 8r. 6d. 

" In no previous scientific treatise do we remember so exhaustive and 
so richly illustrated a description of forms of vibiation and of 
wave-mod n in fluids”— Musical Standard. 

Thomson.— Works by Sir Wyville Thomson, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA : An Account of the General 
Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. “Porcupine” and 
“Lightning” during the Summers of 1868-69 and 70, under the 
scientific direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S., and Sir Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. With nearly 100 
Illustrations and 8 coloured Maps and Plans. Second Edition, 
Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt. 31J. 6 d. 

The Athenaeum says: “ The book is full of interesting matter , and 
is 7vritten by a master of the art of popular exposition . It is 
excellently illustrated\ both coloured tnaps and woodcuts possessing 
high merit . Those who have already become interested in dredging 
operations will of course make a point of reading this work ; those 
who wish ■ to be pleasantly introduced to the subject , and rightly 
to appreciate the news which arrives from time to time from the 
‘ Challengerf should not fail to seek instruction from it” 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “ CHALLENGER.”—THE ATLAN¬ 
TIC. A Preliminary account of the Exploring Voyages of H.M.S. 
“Challenger,” during the year 1873 and the early part of 1876. 
With numerous Illustrations, Coloured Maps & Charts, & Portrait 
of the Author, engraved'.byC. H. Jeens. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 42s. 
The Times says :—“ It is right that the public should have some 
authoritative account of the general results of the expedition , ana 
B 2 
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Thomson— continued\ 

that as many Of the ascertained data as may be accepted with con¬ 
fidence should speedily find their place in the general body of 
scientific knoioledge. No one can be more competent than the 
accomplished scientific chief of the expedition to satisfy the public in 
this respect* . . . The paper, printings and especially the numerous 
illustrations, are of the highest quality. . . . We have rarely, if 
ever , seen more beautiful specimens of wood engraving than abound 
in this work . . . . Sir IVyville Thomson's style S particularly 
attractive; he is easy and gracefulbut vigorous and exceedingly 
happy in the choice of language, and throughout the work there are 
touches which show that science has not banished sentiment front 
his bosom” 

Thudichum and Dupre. —A TREATISE ON THE 
ORIGIN, NATURE, AND VARIETIES OF WINE. 
Being a Complete Manual of Viticulture and (Enology. By J. L. 
W. Thudichum, M.D., and August Dupr£, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Chemistry at Westminster Hospital. Medium 8vo. doth gilt. 25 s. 

“A treatise almost unique for its usefulness either to the wine-grower, 
the vendor, or the consumer of wine. The analyses of wine are 
the most complete we have yet seen, exhibiting at a glance the 
constituent principles of nearly all the wines known in this country” 
—Wine Trade Review. 

Wallace (A. R.) .— Works by Alfred Russel Wallace. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. A Series of Essays. New Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says: “He has combined an abundance of 
fresh and original facts with a liveliness and sagacity of reasoning 
which are not often displayed so effectively on so small a scale” 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, 
with a study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas as 
Elucidating the Past Charges of the Earth’s Surface. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Maps, and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, 42s. 

The Times says: “Altogether it is a wonderful and fascinating 
story , whatever objections may be taken to theories founded upon 
it. Mr. Wallace has not attempted to add to its interest by any 
adornments of style ; he has given a simple and clear statement of 
intrinsically interesting facts , and what he considers to be legiti¬ 
mate inductions from them. Naturalists ought to be grateful to 
, , him for having undertaken so toilsome a task. The work, indeed, 

' is a credit to all concerned—the author, the publishers , the artist — 
unfortunately now no more—of the attractive illustrations—last 
• but by no means least ; Mr. Stanfords map-designer 
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Wallace (A. R.) — continued. 

TROPICAL NATURE : with other Essays. 8 vo. I2x. 

“ Nowhere amid the many descriptions of the tropics that have been 
given is to be found a summary of the past history and actual 
phenomena of the tropics which gives that which is distinctive of 
the phases of nature in them more clearly, shortly, and impres¬ 
sively.” —Saturday Review. 

Warington.— the week of creation; or, the 

COSMOGONY OF GENESIS CONSIDERED IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN SCIENCE. By George War. 
ington. Author of “The Historic Character of the Pentateuch 
Vindicated. ” Crown 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 

Wilson -RELIGIO CHEMICI. By the late George Wilson, 

M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh. With a Vignette beautifully engraved after a 
design by Sir Noel Paton. Crown 8vo. 8 j. 6 d. 

Wilson (Daniel).— CALIBAN: a Critique on Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest” and “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D, Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College, Toronto. 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

“ The whole volume is most rich in the eloquence of thought and 
imagination as well as of words. It is a choice contribution at 
once to science, theology, religion } and literature. ”—British 
Quarterly Review. 

Wright.— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc., &c., Lec¬ 
turer on Chemistry in St. Mary’s Hospital School. Extra fcap. 
8 vo. 3-f. 6 d. 

Wurtz.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY, from the 
Age of Lavoisier down to the present time. By Ad. Wurtz. 
Translated by Henry Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

“ The discourse, as a resum^ of chemical theory and research , unites 
singular luminousness and grasp. A few judicious notes are added 
by the translator” —Pall Mall Gazette. “ The treatment of the 
subject is admirable, and the translator has evidently done his duty 
most efficiently .”—Westminster Review. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Under the joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 
Balfour Stewart. 

Introductory. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. [ Nearly ready . 

Chemistry. —By II. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations. 
i8mo. ij. New Edition. With Questions. 

Physics.— By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Profesror of 
Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numer¬ 
ous Illustrations. i8mo. Ij. New Edition. With Questions. 

Physical Geography. —By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edinburgh. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition with Questions. 
i8mo. ij. 

Geology. — By Professor Geikie, F.R.S, With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, ij. 

Physiology.— By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. ij. 

Astronomy.— By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. ij. 

Botany— By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. IJ. 

Logic. —By Professor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. New Edition. 
i8mo. ij. 

Political Economy. —By Professor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
i8mo. ij. 

Others in preparation. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 

Astronomy —By the Astronomer Royal. POPULAR AS- 
TRONOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., 
Astronomer Royal. New Edition. i8mo. 4 j. 6 d. 

Astronomy —elementary lessons in astronomy. 

With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulse, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5 j. 6 d. 
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Elementary Science Class-books— continued. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John 
Forbes Robertson. i8mo, cloth limp. is. 6 d. 

Physiology —LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. is. 6 d. 

Botany —LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

Chemistry —LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. AfS. 6 d. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, I’h.l)., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, I eeds. 
Adapted for the preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With a lheface by 
Professor Roscoe. New Edition, with Key. 181110. 2 s. 

Practical Chemistry _THE OWENS COLLEGE TUNIOR 

COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By 'Francis 
Jones, F.R.S.K., F.C.S., Chemical Master in the Grammar School, 
Manchester. With Preface by Professor Roscoe, and Illustrations. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s . 6 d. 

Chemistry. —QUESTIONS ON. A Series of Problems aud 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By F. Jones, 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S. i8mo. 3 s. 

Political Economy_ POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BE¬ 

GINNERS. By Millicent G. Fawcett. New Edition. 
i8mo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Logic —ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary 
of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor ot 
Political Economy in University College, London. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3 j. 6 d. 
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Elementary Science Class-books— continual. 

Physics —LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 
Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and 
Chromo-Litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 
Edition. Fcap* 8vo. 4f. 6 d. 

Anatomy —lessons in elementary anatomy. By 

St. George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Mechanics —an elementary treatise. By a. b. 

W. Kennedy, C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics in University 
College, London. With Illustrations. [In preparation. 

Steam —AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By John Perry, 
Professor of Engineering, Imperial College of Engineering, Yedo. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises. 
i8mo. 4c. 6 d. 

Physical Geography. _ ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. Geikie, F.R.S., Murchi- 
son Professor of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 4 s. 6 d. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. is. 6d. 

Geography.— CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
Clarke, M.A.. F.R.G.S. Fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy— natural philosophy for 

BEGINNERS. By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. 
The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3 s. 6 d. Part 
II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 3*. 6d. 

Sound.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By Dr. W. H. 
Stone. With Illustrations. i8mo. 3*. 6d. 

Others in Preparation . 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Crown 8vo. 

Dyer and Vines.— the structure of plants. By 

Professor Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations. [In preparation. 
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Manuals for Students— continued. 

Fawcett.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Frofessor Fawcett, M.P. New Edition, reviied and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

Fleischer _a system of volumetric analysis. 

Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second German 
Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

Flower (W. H.)._AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE¬ 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the Substance of the 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1870. By Professor W. II. Flower, F.R.S., 
F.K.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Foster and Balfour —the elements OF EMBRY- 
OLOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part I. crown 8vo. 7s. 6./. 

Foster and Langley._A COURSE of elementary 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., 
F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hooker (Dr.) —THE STUDENT’S FLORA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., 
M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. ior. (xL 

Huxley —PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, and Coloured Plates. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Huxley and Martin. _a course of practical in¬ 
struction IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Professor 
Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by II. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Huxley and Parker —elementary biology, part 

II. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assiited by — Parker. 
With Illustrations. [/// preparation. 

Jevons.— THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on 
Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. Stanley Jevons, 
LL.D., F.R.S., New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 12 s. 6d. 
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Manuals for Students — continued. 

Oliver (Professor) _first book of Indian botany. 

By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the 
Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 6d. 

Parker and Bettany _the morphology of the 

SKULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo. ior. 6 d. 

Tait —AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By Pro- 
fessor Tait, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. [In the Press. 

Thomson —ZOOLOGY. By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. [In preparation. 

Tylor and Lankester.— anthropology. By E. B. 

Tylor, M.A., F.R.S., and Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., 
F.R.S. Illustrated. [In preparation. 


Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 
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WORKS ON MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


Aristotle. —AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. 
M. Cope, Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14.L 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8-r. 6 d. 

Balfour.— A DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT: being 
an Essay on the Foundations of Belief. By A. J. Balfour, 
M.P. 8 vo. 12 s. 

“ Mr. Balfour's criticism is exceedingly brilliant and suggestive .”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An able and refreshing contribution to one of the burning questions 
of the age , and deserves to make its mark in the fierce battle now 
raging between science and theology —Athenaeum. 

13 irks.—Works by the Rev. T. R. Birks, Professor of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, Cambridge :— 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE; or, a First 
Course of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 8 j. 6 d. 

This work treats of three topics all preliminary to the direct exposi¬ 
tion of Moral Philosophy. These are the Certainty and Dignity 
of Moral Science , its Spiritual Geography , or relation to other 
main subjects of human thought ', and its Formative Principles , or 
some elementary truths on which its whole development must 
depend. 

MODERN UTILITARIANISM; or, The Systems ot Paley, 
Bentham, and Mill, Examined and Compared. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 6d . 

MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM, AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF EVOLUTION ; including an Examination of Herbert Spen¬ 
cer’s First Principles. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION; or, First Principles of 
Moral Theology. 8vo. 8 s. 
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Boole.— r AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF 
THOUGHT, ON WHICH ARE FOUNDED THE 
MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF LOGIC AND PRO- 
BABILITIES. By George Boole, LL.D., Professor of 

Mathematics in the Queers University, Ireland, &c. ' 8vo. 14J. 

Butler.— lectures on the history of ancient 

PHILOSOPHY. By W. Archer Butler, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited from the 
Author’s MSS., with Notes, by William Hepworth Thomp¬ 
son, M.A., Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 

• Greek in the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition, 
revised by the Editor. 8vo. I2j. 

Caird. —a critical account of the philosophy 

OF KANT. With an Historical Introduction. By E. Cairo, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 

Calderwood. —Works by the Rev. Henry Calderwood, M. A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh :— 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE: A Treatise on Man’s 
Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton 
and Dr. Mansel. Cheaper Edition. 8vo. *js. 6d. 

“A book of great ability .... written in a clear stle 9 and may 
be easily understood by even those who are not versed in such 
discussions .”—British Quarterly Review. 

A HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

u ftis, we feel convinced 9 the best handbook on the subject , intellectually 
and morally , and does infinite credit to its author —Standard. 
“A compact and useful work , going over a great deal of ground 
in a manner adapted to suggest and facilitate further study. . . . 
His book will be an assistance to many students outside his own 
University of Edinburgh. —Guardian. 

THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND BRAIN. 8vo. I2J. 

“ It should be of real service as a clear exposition and a searching 
criticism of cerebralpyschology , n —Westminster Review. 

“ Altogether hts work is probably the best combination to be found 
at present in England of exposition and criticism on the subject 
of physiological psychology .”—The Academy. 

Clifford.— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the late Professor 
W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Frederick Pollock, with Introduction by F. Pollock. Two 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 2$s. 
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Clifford — continued. 

“ The Times of October 22nd says :—“ Many a friend of the author 
on first taking up these volumes and remembering his versatile 
genius and his keen enjoyment of all realms of intellectual activity 
must have trembled , lest they should be found to consist offragmen • 
tary pieces of work , too disconnected to do justice to his powers of 
consecutive reading , and too varied to have any effect as a whole. 
Fortunately these fears are groundless. ... It is not only in 
subject that the various papers are closely related. There is also a 
singular consistency of vieiu and of method throughout. ... It 
is in the social and metaphysical subjects that the richness of his 
intellect shows itself most forcibly in the rarity and originality of 
the ideas which he presents to us. To appreciate this variety it is 
necessary to read the book itself for it treats in some form or other 
' of all the subjects of deepest interest in this age of questioning.” 

Fiske.— OUTLINES OF COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, BASED 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION, WITH CRITI¬ 
CISMS ON THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. 25 s. 

“ The work constitutes a very effective encyclopaedia of the evolution¬ 
ary philosophy , and is well worth the study of all who wish to see 
at once the entire scope and purport of the scientific dogmatism of 
the dav .”—Saturday Review. 

Harper.— THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By the 
Rev. Thomas Harper (S.J.). In 5 vols. Svo. 

[ Vol I. in November. 

Herbert.— the realistic assumptions of modern 

SCIENCE EXAMINED. By T. M. Herbert, M.A., late 
Professor of Philosophy, &c., in the Lancashire Independent 
College, Manchester. 8vo. 14*. 

“ Mr. Herbert's work appeal's to us one of real ability and import¬ 
ance. The author has shown himself well trained in philosophical 
literature , and possessed of high critical and speculative powers.”— 
Mind. 

Jardine.— the elements of the psychology of 

COGNITION. By Robert Jardine, B.D., D.Sc., Principal of 
the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta, and Fellow of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 6d. 

JevonS.— Works by W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Political Economy, University College, London. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method. New and Cheaper Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 12/. 6d, 

“ No one in future can be said to have any true knowledge of what 
has been done in the way of logical and scientific method in 
Emlati i without having carefully studied Professor Jevond 
tor. 

* THE SUBSTITUTION OF SIMILARS, the True Principle of 
Reasoning. Derived from a Modification of Aristotle’s Dictum. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2 s, 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND 
INDUCTIVE. With Questions, Examples, and Vocabulary of 

, Logical Terms. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3/. 6d, 

PRIMER OF LOGIC. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

Maccoll -THE GREEK SCEPTICS, from Pyrrho to Sextus. 

An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1868. By 
Norman Maccoll, B.A., Scholar of Downing College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 3 s, 6d. 

M'Cosh. —Works by James M'Cosh, LL.D., President of Princeton 
College, New Jersey, U.S. 

“ He certainly shows himself skilful in that application of logic to 
psychology , in that inductive science of the human mind which is 
the fine side of English philosophy. His philosophy as a whole is 
worthy of attention ,”—Revue de Deux Mondes. 

THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, Physical 
and Moral. Tenth Edition. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

“ This work is distinguished from other similar ones by its being 
based upon a thorough study of physical science , and an accurate 
knowledge of its present condition , and by its entering in a 
deeper and more unfettered manner than itspredecessors upon the dis¬ 
cussion of the appropriate psychological, ethicaland theological ques¬ 
tions. The author keeps aloof at once from the k priori idealism and 
dreaminess of German speculation since Schelling , and from the 
onesidedness and narrowness of the empiricism and positivism 
which have so prevailed in England ”—Dr. Ulrici, in “Zeitschrift 
fur Philosophic.” 

THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. A New Edition. 8vo. 
doth, 10s, 6d. 

u The undertaking to adjust the claims of the sensational and in - 
tuttibnal philosophies , and of thek posteriori and k priori methods, 
is accomplished in this work with a great amount of success ,”— 
Westminster Review. , **I value it for its large acquaintance 
with English Philosophy^ which has not led him to neglect the 
great German works, I admire the moderation and clearness , as 
well as comprehensiveness , of the author’s views,” —Dr. Dorner, of 
Berlin. 
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M*C0Sh — continued. 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. J. S. MILL’S PHILOSOPHY: 
Being a Defence ol Fundamental Truth. Second edition, with 
additions, ioj. 6 d. 

“Such a work greatly needed to be done , and the author was the man 
to doit. This volume is important , not merely in reference to the 
views of Mr. Midi, but of the whole school of writers , past and 
present\ British and Continental\ he so ably represents.” —Princeton 
Review. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT: Being a Text¬ 
book of Formal Logic. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

“ The amount of summarized information which it contains is very 
great; and it is the only work on the very important subject with 
zvhich it deals . Never~ was such a work so much needed as in 
the present day .”—London Quarterly Review. 

CHRISTIANITY AND POSITIVISM : A Series of Lectures to 
the Times on Natural Theology and Apologetics. Crown 8vo. 
•js. 6d. 

THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY FROM HUTCHESON TO 
HAMILTON, Biographical, Critical, Expository. Royal 8vo. i6j. 

Masson.— RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: A Review 
with Criticisms ; including some Comments on Mr. Mill’s Answer 
to Sir William Hamilton. By David Masson, M.A., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
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